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ABLE TRADITION OF THEIR 
CRAFT, THE HOUSEWIFE SMILES. 


For did not Eve make her own clothes as well as prepare the food of her 
lord and master? These arts of the household have flourished. in, un- 
broken line from cave, one might say, to kitchenette. *x That women 
of the present are in earnest about being skilful dressmakers and good 
housekeepers is attested by the fact that more than 280,000 of them 
have enrolled for home study courses with the Woman's Institute of 
Domestic Arts and Sciences, Incorporated, in Scranton, Pa: * Since 
its founding, in 1916, the advertising of the Woman's Institute has been 
in our charge. * We have seen home-dressmaking rise and ebb with 
the tides of fashion and retail prices. Today the new “dressmaker 
styles” have brought a quickening of interest in sewing. Thousands of 
women are rediscovering the joy of creating beauty with their hands. 
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Shoes for singing steps 
Fashion’s walk is the walk of youth— 
rhythmic poetry. of motion, smging 
steps that speed the hours happily 


and gaily. Rye a ts, 
We're making shoes for singing 


steps— Matrix Shoes with »— 


soles moulded to fit the | “COPY 

UNADORNED”’ 
arches and the curves of a Presenting, without art’s aid 
or blurb’s benefit, an example 
of MATRIX SHOE copy 
— actually, “Your footprint written by the Federal 
Advertising Agency, Inc., 


in leather”. 6 East 29th Street, New York 


natural, happy human foot 








How well you walk 
in Matrix Shoes! Skirts swing smartly, 
smiles grow gay when lilting feet feel 
young and tireless. 

Choose the color you like best, in 
the style that most becomes you—all 
the ease of Matrix Shoes is smartly 
hidden in the sole. Write us for our 
illustrated Fall Announcement—we’ll 


send it to you with pleasure. 
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No. 5 


Co-ordinating the Advertising of 
Merged Companies 


How Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Merges Good-Will by Featuring Names of 


Products 


Based on an Interview by G. A. Nichols with 


Felix Lowy 


Vice-President, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 


HE other day I had an interest- 
ing conversation with Felix 
Lowy, vice-president and director 
of sales and advertising of the 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company. 
We talked about mergers and how 


proximately the same space as was 
formerly used by the competing 
companies ? 

If the advertising of the com- 
panies, before the merger, has 
appeared in different classes of me- 


merged companies 
should be. adver- 
tised—with special 
reference, of course, 
to the recent union 
of the three impor- 
tant units of which 
that organization is 
now comprised. 
Here are some of 
the questions which 
Mr. Lowy was 
aske d: 

When a merger 
such as that of 
Palmolive, Colgate 
and Peet is made 
can the good-will 
which each of the 
component compa- 
nies brings into the 
deal be unified and 
conserved without 
loss? 

If it can—and 











MERGER is such an 

important event in the 
lives of the companies in- 
volved that they are very 
apt to let it warp their view- 
point. take it for 
granted that everybody is in- 
terested — even consumers. 
As a matter of fact, rela- 
tively few consumers know, 
or care, who merges with 
whom. They still buy by 
product name, not by com- 
pany name, 

It is this reasoning that is 
guiding the Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet ‘Company in its 
advertising plans. It is help- 
ing the company to answer 
the many advertising prob- 
lems every merged 
company must solve. 

















diums, should this 
policy be contin- 
ued? Or should the 
same mediums be 
selected for the 
whole line? 

If, previous to 
the merger, there 
has been a partic- 
ular style of adver- 
tising for each of 
the various prod- 
ucts, is it advisable 
that this individu- 
ality be retained? 
Or shall the lines 
gradually be made 
to look alike in the 
advertising ? 

If one line, while 
the companies were 
operating as com- 
petitors, has not 
been advertised as 
extensively as an- 


Mr. Lowy points to the record 
of his organization as supplying 
ample evidence in the affirmative 
—how is the necessary advertis- 
ing going to be done? Should 
it be combined with less space than 
the competing companies formerly 
employed, or should it occupy ap- 


other, what determines the advisa- 
bility of increasing its advertising 
in proportion to the other? a 
“If good-will has to be sacri- 
ficed or impaired in any way,” Mr. 
Lowy said in answering the first 
question, “there had better be no 
merger. But if each of the prod- 
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ucts has been properly advertised 
there need be no difficulty in con- 
tinuing right along with the good- 
will thus created and in accentuat- 
ing, rather than lessening, the 
buying consciousness which has been 
built up in the mind of the con- 
sumer.” 

It is not strange that Mr. Lowy 
should give good-will this pre-emi- 
nent place. For it was upon good- 
will that the Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company was organized. 
How many people, I wonder, real- 
ize that this merger, the combined 
value of the companies running far 
up into the millions, was effected 
without the employment of a single 
dollar of financing? Such was the 
case; the big deal was consum- 
mated absolutely and _ wholly 
through an exchange of stock. 
The advertising of each company 
had been so well done that all had 
established consumer acceptance in 
a really superior way. This was 
not a case of one company raising 
a lot of capital to buy out another ; 
neither was it an instance of a 
holding company being formed and 
then, by the grace of the bankers, 
taking on such businesses as might 
be willing to sell for a price. No- 
body bought anything here; it was 
an instance of three important or- 
ganizations going together—each 
keeping its individual. good-will in- 
tact and having this increased, if 
anything, through association with 
the others. Never was there a 
more illuminating example \of the 
power of advertising to create real 
value in a business. 

But why is Mr. Lowy so’ sure 
that this more-than-valuable asset 
can be conservcd’ and made even 
more valuable under the merger 
of the three companies? 

“The reason for this, other things 
being equal,” he said, “is that the 
consumer is little if any interested 
in knowing who makes the mer- 
chandise he buys—that is, widely 
known and heavily advertised mer- 
chandise such as has been produced 
by these three companies. 

“Who makes Palmolive? The 
consumer might not know, and in 
most cases doesn’t care. The name 
of this branch of our present or- 
ganization was formerly the B. J. 


INK 


Johnson Soap Company, of Mil 
waukee, and Palmolive soap wa 
one of the company’s minor prod 

But Palmolive, thanks to itg 
quality and the way it was adver 
tised, 


quickly outgrew the othe 


the company itself. Hence the 
name of the product eventually be- 
came the name of the company. 


could be made and merchandised 
profitably. 

“The names Colgate and Peet are 
similarly powerful, each in its field, 
Over a period of years they had 
been made to stand for certain 
things in the mind of the consumer, 
But the consumer never thinks to 
inquire whether the name Colgate 
or the name Peet is that of a man, 
a woman or a company. To him or 
her they are descriptive merchan- 
dising names which are readily as- 
sociated with certain articles that 
now enjoy the benefits of sala- 
bility in its most valuable form. 


Company Not Mentioned in 
Palmolive Advertising 


“So far as the consuming pub- 
lic is concerned, the name of our 
present company has not a great 
deal of real significance. Our en- 
tire advertising emphasis therefore 
is upon the names of the merchan- 
dise we produce—on our trade- 
marked labels. People who buy 
Palmolive soap do so not because it 
was made by the old Palmolive 
Company or by the present Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Company ; they 
buy it because it is Palmolive soap, 
a brand that has given them satis- 
faction over a term of years. The 
same thing can be said of Palm- 
olive Shaving Cream. Those who 
have bought Colgate’s Ribbon Den- 
tal Cream will continue to do so 
without a thought of who makes 
it. Colgate’s Rapid Shave Cream 
will have the same appeal now as 
it ever had, because people buy 
product, rather than company, 
names.” 

So consistently does the com- 
pany carry out the idea here de- 
scribed by Mr. Lowy, and so thor- 
oughly does it believe in the 
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of the World 


Into the test tube which is 
shaped like the world, one 
drops a certain advertising 
reagent. Perhaps the liquid 
which is the people remains 
clear, untroubled, unchanged. 
The formula is modified — 
varied here, varied there— 
until into the bottom of the 
tube slowly sinks the fine 
gold of results. 


The more experienced an 
advertising man is, the better 
his judgment—but the more 
he wants facts to rest that judgment on. Steadying the 
art of advertising with scientific research has gained those 
sales results for our clients which landmark our progress. 


The H- Ke McCANN 


Company - Advertising 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DENVER SEATTLE 
LOS ANGELES TORONTO MONTREAL LONDON PARIS FRANKFORT o. M. 
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consumer’s relative indifference toa 
producer’s name, most of its 
merchandise is advertised in a way 
that would seem to be almost an- 
onymous. Take, for example, the 
1930 newspaper and magazine cam- 
paign in behalf of Palmolive soap. 
The advertisements in this pro- 
gram, which will be based largely 
upon advice in behalf of the soap 
given by more than 18,000 beauty 
specialists, do not mention the com- 
pany at all. There is nothing about 
any one of the advertisements to 
indicate who makes the soap or 
where the head offices are located ; 
the whole talk is about Palmolive 
soap and of how it helps keep com- 
plexions lovely. 

In fact none of the advertising 
for any of the products contains 
the company’s name except when 
return coupons are included, and 
here the name is used only inci- 
dentally. In an advertisement of- 
fering a sample of Palmolive Shav- 
ing Cream, the coupon asks that 
the reader insert his name and ad- 
dress “and mail to Dept. 0000, 


Palmolive, 595 Fifth Ave., New 


York City.” In the case of Col- 
gate’s Rapid Shave Cream the cou- 
pon is addressed to “Colgate, Dept. 
B-1722, 595 Fifth Avenue, New 
York.” Those wanting samples of 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
are asked to send the coupon to 
“Colgate, Dept. B-1681” at the 
same address. But in no place is 
there anything about Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet. There is no glorifica- 
tion of the makers or the owners. 


Consumer Doesn’t Care 


The company’s “Seventeen” line 
of toilet requisites, including per- 
fume, toilet water, face powder, 
compacts, talc and dusting powder 
and sachets, is advertised exten- 
sively in magazines without the 
slightest indication of who pro- 
duces it. If a woman really wants 
to know the name of the maker she 
probably can find out by inquiring 
from her dealer; but she could 
look over every advertisement with 
a magnifying glass and find not 
one single identifying mark. But 
does she care? he company 
thinks she does not. It wants every 
woman in America to know about 


the Seventeen line, but is not ¢. 
pecially interested in whether she 
ever hears of Colgate-Palmoliye. 
Peet as a company. 

Similar tactics are employed jp 
the magazine advertising done jy 
behalf of Super Suds. The mak. 
er’s name is not mentioned; by 
there is much said about the prod- 
uct. 

It would seem to be this organi- 
zation’s idea therefore that the 
good-will of products merchandised 
by a merged company can be con. 
served and increased by allowing 
each item or line to keep its ad- 
vertising individuality, to continue 
advertising it under its branded 
name. The product, in other 
words, is more important than the 
company, no matter how large or 
imposing the company may be and 
regardless of its institutional stand- 
ing in the eyes of the trade. This 
is the lesson learned years ago 
when the name Palmolive was found 
to be overshadowing the name 
Johnson. 

“These things being true,” Mr. 
Lowy said, “we obviously have to 
carry forward our advertising pro- 
gram on an ambitious scale. Some 
people seem to think that the mer- 
ging of three important companies 
such as these should create a con- 
dition whereby there could be a 
big saving in the combined adver- 
tising outlay. Their thought doubt- 
less is that with the prestige of 
each company having reached a 
high standard, the combination 
should produce enough impetus to 
justify the use of a much smaller 
amount of space. This is a serious 
error. I am not telling just how 
many millions of dollars we are 
going to invest in advertising dur- 
ing 1930, but the amount is actually 
very much larger than was used 
by Colgate, Palmolive or Peet be- 
fore the merger. In one way we 
have grown to be a great com- 
pany, and we are human enough 
to experience some real thrills of 
honest pride as we contemplate its 
growth. But in the pre-eminent 
necessity for guarding the salability 
already created for our goods, and 
of creating more, we are only a lit- 
tle company after all. Advertising 
works only one way. And every- 
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ow Cost Coverage In 
A Fruitful Market! 


om N the search for markets most worth 


eae cultivating in 1930, consider the low 


“ha cost sales opportunity in the prosperous 


is organi- 
that the 
chandised 
n be con- 


1 e 
y aiff Greater Milwaukee market: 
1al stand- 


ee = Population in Families . ..... . 157,000 
oe Electrically Wired Homes (City) 123,675 
we” ite Residence Gas Users (City) . . . 144,365 
have to Residence Telephones ....... 92,538 


sing pro- 


e. Some Families Owning Automobiles . 128,350 


the mer- r - A 
ompanies Milwaukee Journal Circulation 

id be 2 in Greater Milwaukee ...... . 127,296 
d adver- 

it doubt- 


‘Gee if You can cover this market adequately 
hed ’ 

bination § through one newspaper. By doing so 

petus to e . 

‘smallc J you can use more impressive space than 
serious 


ust how ff in markets demanding split schedules, 


we are 
ng cu and still keep your cost per sale 
ss “lt exceptionally low. 

way we 
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= FIRST BY MERIT 
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Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
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body who expects to gain a profit 
from it must follow its rules. His 
bigness or smallness has nothing 
at all to do with the way he func- 
tions in this respect. 

“Here, among other reasons, is 
why we are not impressed by our 
size and the combined prestige of 
the three companies to an extent 
that would cause us to try to save 
money in advertising: Out of every 
dollar we invest for this purpose 
we feel that about 95 cents goes 
to keep the customers we already 
have—to guard the reputation 
our goods have obtained in the 
minds of the consumers and the 
retail trade. Five cents out of the 
dollar goes toward obtaining new 
customers. This is not an arbi- 
trary division made by us, but is 
determined by the workings of the 
immutable laws of advertising it- 
self. No organization can grow 
so large and no article of mer- 
chandise can become so firmly en- 
trenched as to justify a niggardly 
advertising policy. 

“Salability at best is but an 
evanescent thing; it is here today 
but may be gone tomorrow if it is 
not carefully watched and nurtured. 
Consumer and dealer acceptance 
for a line of merchandise is the 
supreme objective toward which 
every organization strives. And 
when it is obtained it is by far the 
most valuable thing the organiza- 
tion has; it is greater than any 
amount of ready money in the bank 
and more vital than the perform- 
ing power of the merchandise. No 
matter how large a company may 
be, no matter how outstandingly 
superior its merchandise may be 
there is only one way to guard this 
priceless asset, namely, by the use 
of consistent, sufficient and con- 
tinuous advertising — advertising 
that is laid out on a stated pro- 
gram and schedule, and not in- 
terfered with by business condi- 
tions whether they are promising 
or otherwise. People may be buy- 
ing and using your merchandise 
and be altogether satisfied with it; 
but you have to keep on advertis- 
ing to them just the same to remind 
them that this merchandise they 
are buying and using is something 
they should really have: If -you 
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don’t, they are likely to buy some 
thing else; nobody has a monopo 
of good merchandise. 

“This is one thing about whi 
there is neither discussion nor doy} 
in our company. We would 
more think of canceling a dol 
out of our advertising progray 
as a result of this merger than yo 
would of jumping out that windo 
(The window to which Mr. Lo 
referred is in his office on 
thirty-seventh floor of the Pal 
olive Building in Chicago.) Ey 
if we were inclined to reduce oy 
advertising outlay, which we a 
not, we would be literally afraj 
to do so; we have too much 
stake.” 

In this jealous regard for 
individuality of each product, an 
in the company’s insistence that j 


swer to the other questions asked 
When Colgate - 
has resultfully used a medium ove 
a space of time, it concludes tha 
it has an investment in that me 
dium. Therefore, as a_ gene 
thing, the mediums each comp 
previously used are now being em 
ployed by the merged managemen 
There is no effort made to sel 
a stated list of publications to 
the whole line; each publication i 
considered strictly on its merits, 
and for its apparent ability to doa 
stated job in behalf of a certain 
product, just as would be done if 
the three companies were operat- 
ing separately. 


Advertising Not Standardized 


A similar answer applies to the 
question about individual style in 
the advertising. Each product is 
advertised just as if it were the 
only item the company made and 
sold. There is not the slightest 
effort or inclination to have the 
advertising standardized in appear- 
ance or in anything else. 

The amount of money invested 
in advertising any one product or 
line is determined without regard 
to any of the other commoditits. 
The same policy of each product 

(Continued on page 170) ~ 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


A Good Start 
for 1930 


The Providence Journal—The Evening Bulle- 
tin started 1930 with the greatest circulation in 
their history, the average net paid for Decem- 


128,933 


The Providence Sunday Journal’s net paid 
circulation for December was 


86,991 


These great newspapers have a greater net 
paid circulation than all the other dailies in 
the state combined—yet they have never 
given a premium to a single subscriber. They 
are good newspapers. They are also good 
advertising mediums. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 











What a Salesman’s Contract Shoul 


Include 





If Well Worded and Concise It Can Be a Valuable Good-Will Build. 


for the Company 


By Edwin J. Heimer 


General Sales Manager, Barrett-Cravens Company 


E could argue, discuss, yes 


device during 1930. No. 2 on 
indicates 





even fight, for hours over a 
subject as broad‘as this one— 
what should be included in a sales- 
man’s contract? Ina few hundred 
words I will try to tell you what 
our ten years of experience in this 
direction have indicated as essen- 


bonus the amount of 
bonus paid for whatever fractions 
of the quota that are attained. No, 
3 gives the confines of the terri- 
tory which the salesman will haye 
on an exclusive basis for 1930, 
The commissions payable on each 


tial. Bear in mind 
when considering 
the various clauses, 
that our salesman’s 
contract goes to 
that class of sales- 
men known as man- 
ufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives who op- 
erate in exclusive 
territories on a 
straight commis- 
sion, without draw- 
ing account or ex- 
penses. 

Before me is a 
copy of our 1930 











HERE are few better 

ways to impress upon a 
salesman the importance of 
his work than by having him 
sign a contract. This is 
especially true with straight- 
commission men. The con- 
tract, if properly conceived, 
should practically eliminate 
all arguments between the 
house and the salesman over 
all major and many minor 
policies. The salesman con- 
tracts of two companies will 
seldom be alike, but the one 
described in this article 





device are tabulated 
in No. 4 so as to 
avoid any misun- 
derstandings in the 
future. 

Under No. 5 we 
have allowances— 
an interesting 
clause which reads 
as follows: “Any 
allowance such as 
price-cut, quantity 
discount, trade-in 
of old equipment, 
and the like, will 
be split 50-50 be- 
tween the salesman 





contract, and here 
are the paragraph 


ing model, 
headings in the or- a 





might well serve as a work- 


and the Barrett- 
Cravens Company.” 
Such a clause gives 











der of their appear- 
ance. 


1930 quota 

Bonus plan ‘ 
Territory boundaries 
Sales commissions 
Allowances, 
Split-commissions 

Trial orders and their expense 
Collection expense 

Dealer arrangement 
Government orders 

. Sub-agencies 

. Orders . 

, Epyeeat of commissions 

. Telephone listings 
Termination of agreement 
Value of Barrett franchise 


Most of these headings indicate 
by their very name just about all 
that the paragraphs dealing with 
them might say. For example, 
take No. 1—1930 quota. This tells 
each salesman what is expected of 
him in unit sales for each Barrett 
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the salesman sufi- 
cient latitude to permit him to act 
without first writing in to the home 
office—because he knows that what- 
ever he does in this direction is split 
50-50. He definitely must stand 
half. When men have to dig into 
their own pockets on discounts, 
etc., they are less inclined to go 
the limit as would otherwise be 
the case. 

Split commissions are covered in 
No. 6. There is a great variance 
of opinion on this subject. Bar- 
rett-Cravens splits all commissions 
on a 50-50 basis—half to the man 
into whose territory the equipment 
is shipped and the remaining half 
to the man handling the territory 
from whence the original order 
emanated. Of course, in most cases 
the one man gets both halves, or 
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Opposite is the roster of 
the leaders in advertising 
in 1929. It will be noted 
that The Detroit News is 
FIRST, marking the sev- 
enth occasion on which it 
has surpassed every other 
newspaper in America, and 
the sixteenth consecutive 
year in which it has been 
either first, second or 
third. 


This achievement is of 
great significance to space 
buyers with the 1930 ap- 
propriation in mind, for it 
points a way to effective 
coverage of America’s 
fourth market at smaller 
cost per unit sale. The 
News reaches four out of 
five Detroit homes taking 
any English newspaper. 


The 


®& 





® 


Detroit News 
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Who’s Who for 1929 


in Advertising 


1 THE DETROIT WEWS...... 32,653,502 
2 Mew York Times........... 32,162,870 
3 Chicago Tribune........... 31,907,811 
4 Washington Star .......... 26,621,881 
5 Pittsburgh Press........... 25,249,742 
6 Baltimore Sun ............ 25,013,019 
7 St. Losis Post-Dispateh..... 23,652,160 
S Los Angeles Times......... 22,340,752 
9 *Chicago Daily News.......21,158,275 
10 *Mewark Wews............ 21,078,570 


ll *Philadelphia Bulletin ..... 20,916,120 
12 Wew York Herald-Tribune. . . .20,913,511 


13 Les Angeles Examiner...... 20,715,897 
14 Columbas Dispatch......... 20,625,439 
15 *Akron Beacon Journal..... 20,260,715 
16 Kansas City Star.......... 20,257,280 
17 Milwaukee Journal......... 20,126,854 


Philadelphia inquirer....... 

21 Gakland Tribune .......... 18,282,656 
22 Boston Herald ............ 18,257,342 
23 4*Indianapolis News........ . 

24 *Mew York Sun........... 18,070,077 
25 *Hartford Times .. 17,911,558 
26 Brooklyn Daily Eagie....... 17,849,172 
27 Akron Times-Press ......... 17,622,314 
28 Seattle Times ...... 570,448 
29 Birmingham News 17,553,522 
30 Flint Journal............. 17,503,654 


31 Pittsbergh Sen Telegraph... .17,343,900 
2 Ledger 1 


32 Philadelphia Ledger........ ,203,026 
33 Cleveland Plain-Dealer..... .17,110,372 
34 Dallas Times Herald ....... 16,968,450 
35 Boston Globe ...........-- 6,823,538 
36 *Buffalo Evening News ..... 16,786,786 
37 «4*Cleveland Press .......--. 16,674,392 
Dayton News ...........- 6,633, 
39 Denver Post..........-.-- 16,565,184 
Houston Chronicle ......... 16 538,816 
41 Atlanta Jownal........ 16,335,154 


43 *Cincinnati Times Star.....1 

44 *Providence Balletin....... 15,719,573 
45 Wew Haven Register........ 15,582.396 
46 Detroit Times . .15,507,814 
$7 Detroit Free Press......... 15,483, 
48 *Tolede Blade. 15,463,032 
49 *Grand Rapids Press 15,428,182 
50 Canton Repository 15,359,280 
51 Minneapolis Tribune....... 15,021,836 


52 Spokane Review Chronicle . . .14,944,616 
*No Sunday Issue. 
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in other words, full commission. 

No. 7 talks about trials. In our 
business it is often advisable to 
submit a Barrett Lift-Truck for a 
fifteen-day free trial. Our ruling 
is that in the event the trial truck 
is returned, the salesman will be 
charged with one-half the freight, 
cartage, and reconditioning. This 
ruling prompts the salesman to 
try harder for a straight order. 
Should he fail to secure this, he 
then works harder to close his trial 
sale, because it will cost him money 
if he doesn’t. This ruling has 
not only reduced our number of 
trial orders, but has materially in- 
creased our number of accepted 
trials. 

Under No. 8 we discuss collec- 
tion expenses and urge the sales- 
men to aid us in securing prompt 
payment of our invoices. Barrett 
salesmen do not receive their com- 
missions on any sales until we re- 
ceive our money—hence it is to 
their advantage to aid our collec- 
tion department. 

Sub-agencies—under No. 11—is 
a vital clause which prohibits any 
Barrett representative from ap- 
pointing a sub-agent to do the ma- 
jority of the selling work in his 
territory. He may have junior 
salesmen but, in every event, he 
personally must be doing the 
heavy work and providing the 
necessary supervision to his 
juniors. 

In No. 12 we emphasize the 
need of formal orders being mailed 
to the home office in support of 
the salesman’s order so as to com- 
plete our claim for payment 
against the purchaser. There are 
other phases covered in this para- 
graph typical of any other organ- 
ization. 

No. 14 impresses the salesmen 
with the necessity of being prop- 
erly listed in the telephone direc- 
tory—indicates the headings to use 
in the classified and informs them 
that the company will pay half of 
such expense. In addition, it urges 
each salesman to write a letter to 
his local post office asking that all 
letters addressed merely to Bar- 
rett-Cravens Company—with no 
street address—be sent to him. 

Termination of agreement in 


No. 15 says that either party can 
cancel the arrangement by written 
notice thirty days in advance. 

The conclusion under No. 16 en- 
deavors to point out specifically the 
increasing value of the Barrett 
franchise by going back eight 
years and step by step picturing 
the growth of the company, the 
increased number of products and 
the ever increasing demand for 
Barrett Lift-Trucks, Platforms, 
Portable Elevators, etc. 

All in all, the contract is as 
condensed as possible. Compli- 
cated clauses are eliminated and 
the general tone is friendly—it in- 
spires confidence in the house, 
emphasizes fair dealings and, con- 
sequently, is a good-will builder 
between house and man. 


Sprague, Warner to Advertise 


7.e 
Nationally 

Sprague, Warner & Company, Chi- 
cago, wholesale grocers, have announced 
plans for a program of national adver. 
tising. The decision marks the com- 
pany’s first venture into the national ad 
vertising field in its sixty-eight years of 
existence. . 

Consumer acceptance will be sought 
for the three Sprague, Warner brands: 
Richelieu, Ferndell and Batavia. Some 
560 different food products are distrib. 
uted under each of these brand names. 
The quality and prices in all three lines 
are identical, and no one retail outlet 
is permitted to handle more than one 
of the brands. Plans for the campaign 
call for simultaneous featuring of the 
three in individual advertisements. 

Sprague, Warner has established and 
adhered. closely to a policy of dealing 
only with independent retailers. Pre. 
viously the company has introduced its 
pale by canvassing consumers se 
ected by trade customers. 

The Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os 
born Corporation, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising account 


Made New England Manager 


of “Redbook Magazine” 
Raymond S. B. Perry has been ap 
pointed New England manager at Boston 
of the Redbook Magazine. He was for- 
merly with the M. P. Gould Company, 
former New York advertising agency. He 
s R. Murray Purves, resigned. 


J. L. Tallman to Join 


J. Walter Thompson 
John L. Tallman, who has been with 
The, Blackman Company, New York ad- 
vertising agency, will join the staff of 


the London office of the J. . Walter 
Thompson Company, effective .March 1. 
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COMPANIES advertising electrical 
supplies and appliances in Jackson- 


vertise 

ville 10 years ago had faith—and 
a. courage (well based, by the way). 
adver- 
Bs Companies advertising now do so 
ears of with confidence. 
sought u 
— Popular aceeptance, advertising pres- 
— sure and quality of products have in- 
> creased the demand for electricity 
.= 380 per cent. But wait. Jacksonville is 
of the a $980,000 annual market for electri- 
aa cal equipment and appliances. Dis- 
kh tribution is easily approached—just 
rs se 33 dealers and contractors. 
& Os Z , 
en ap And Jacksonville is so responsive 


count ** . . 
to advertising in its one 7-day, morn- 


ing newspaper, not only superior 


lager 

4 locally, but which is “Florida’s Fore- 
Josten most Newspaper.” 

s for- 
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Che Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 


Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York ... Chicago... Philadelphia .. . Los Angeles . . . San Francisco 
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The Chicago Daily News re- 
ports the greatest year in its 
long record of growth and 
leadership in grocery prod- 
ucts advertising ... a total 
volume for 1929 of 1,413,600 
agate lines ... more than that 
of all morning papers com- 
bined, all other evening 
papers combined or any daily 
and Sunday paper combined. 
Conclusive evidence —this— 
of home selling influence. 





SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
i C. Geo. Krogness A. D. Grant 
: ocker Ist Nat. Bank Bldg. 711-712 Glenn Bidg. 
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66,210 
Testimonials 


During 1929, 49,571 pieces of cor- 
respondence were sent out from 
the editorial offices of The Okla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman in 
response to requests from sub- 
scribers for information and 16,639 
personal contacts were made 
through farm visits, calls by sub- 
scribers at the office, addresses at 
farm meetings, etc. 


These 66,210 contacts represent 
66,210 testimonials to the confi- 
dence which Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman subscribers have in 
their farm paper. 


No newspaper, magazine, farm 
paper or other form of advertising 
in Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
territory carries with it such out- 
standing influence as this. 








FARMER-STOCKMAN 
Ghe OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO 
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“In Copy It’s Nuance ’’—Ask 
Chesterfield 


rhe Current Chesterfield Cigarette Campaign Is an Object Lesson in the 
Force of Words Properly Harnessed 


By Robert T. Warwick 


‘XT UANCE,” the dictionary tells 
i‘ us, is “that shade of differ- 
ence in anything perceptible to the 
mind.” Nuances of color or tone 
are pet properties of the artists and 
; let us consider for a 


Few examples of current adver- 
tising offer a more striking object 


distance; dance, grace; stage, per- 
sonality—and so ad infinitum, or 
so any good average copy writer 
might suppose at first thought. 
Yet this campaign presents the 
most surprising and vexing pitfalls 
in choosing the final ideas for pub- 
lication. In the beginning, it be- 
came apparent that only subjects 
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SUCH POPULARITY MUST BE DESERVED 
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“Courage” and “Nerve” Were the Obvious Words Suggested for This Picture 


—But the Word Selected Has Far Deeper Significance 


lesson in the force of words prop- 
erly harnessed than the present 
copy now appearing in a. variety 
of mediums for Chesterfield ciga- 
rettes. The basic structure of the 
appeal is, by now, familiar’ to 
most every student of ‘copy in this 
queer profession of ativertising. 

“In the ring it’s Punch,’ pro- 
claims the headline - (dramatic 
ringside view of a knockout here 
following)“ ... In a’ cigarette 
it’s Taste.” 

Nothing, apparently, could afford 
a simpler formula for dramatizing 
the meat of a situation and. point- 
ing to taste as the essential func- 
tion of a cigarette. Ring, punch; 
baseball batter, wallop;' golfer, 


17 


of highly dramatic content could 
be relied upon to furnish the quick 
optical «appeal for flashy read- 
ing. So much the better, it was 
thought, for the sake of . fast- 
moving “action captions.” . But the 
job was not easy. 

As an actual example: A charm-, 
ing woman is.-trying on a hat be- 
fore a mirror. The casual cap- 
tioneer might well be satisfied- with 
“style,” “beauty” or any one of 
several substitutes. “In a hat it’s 
Chic,” however, undoubtedly comes 
closest to hitting the mark, An 
all-inclusive word, implying style, 
dash, mode, becomingness to the 
wearer, ° 

Or take a totally dissimilar sit- 
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No Text Is Added to the Theme Headlines in the Chesterfield Car-Cards—This 


Is the Latest Advertisement in the Series 


uation. A hook-and-ladder truck 
is charging full speed around a 
busy corner. Some dozen or more 
captions were considered before a 
decision was made in labeling this 
dashing picture. “In a fire fighter 
it’s courage,” you might venture 
hopefully as a starter. Or “On the 
truck it’s nerve.” Yet consider for 
a moment how vastly more vivid 
becomes the action, and how deeper 
the real significance, when the cap- 
tion becomes “At the gong it’s 
Go!” 

For practice, you might try your 
hand at fitting a line to the picture 
of a big leaguer making a daring 
slide to second base. The best 
efforts of a half dozen bright 
young minds and a Thesaurus 
failed to produce a word suffi- 
ciently inclusive to justify printing 
the picture. “Thrill,” of course, 
“daring,” “speed,” “nerve,” and a 
score or more of good-enough sub- 
stitutes might pass in a pinch, but 
none of them seem to carry quite 
the right shade of meaning thought 
necessary to sum up all the nuances 
of action and cunning involved in 
the intricate business of sniping a 
bag from under the watchful nose 
of a resourceful pitcher, or to con- 
vey the exact depth of drama 
penetrating to the cheering bleach- 
ers. As a matter of fact, the pic- 
ture was passed up in favor of an 
easier one. 

All this may sound quite close 
to hair-splitting to the casual critic 


or the superficial observer. As a 
matter of fact, Chesterfield cheer- 
fully admits that many of the anal- 
ogous captions have fallen short 
of the ideal; yet in the main, the 
standard has been set high with a 
view to snaring the nuances in 
their native lair and domesticating 
the subtleties as well as could be 
done within the limits of human 
ingenuity and closing dates. 

Nor has the public been slow to 
catch the significance of this copy. 
Forgetting for the moment any 
consideration of whether or not 
this is good strategical advertising 
to meet prevailing competition, th 
rank and file of readers have re- 
sponded in a manner undreamed of 
when the series was launched. 

Hundreds of letters from practi- 
cally every State in the Union have 
come back with voluntary sugges- 
tions for additional advertisements 
although no direct response of any 
kind was solicited or expected. 
And while naturally the tangible 
evidences of interest are seen in 
cigarette sales, not letters, these 
exhibits have afforded rather con- 
clusive proof that the advertising 
is not only being noticed but is 
being read and understood. 

How the public mind works 
when thus “baited” has been a 
curious and illuminating study. 
These contributions come from both 
men and women, are submitted as 
“slogans” and usually with crude 
picture ideas attached. In range 
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of subjects they run the scale from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. 

As might have been expected, 
the ideas run largely to sports or 
others of simple analogy. Weeks 
after the appearance of the origi- 
nal copy featuring “In the dance 
it’s grace,” letters came from all 
corners Offering the same idea. 
Dozens of bright minds have sug- 
gested golf, baseball, football, ten- 
nis, the radio, horse races, and, of 
course, airplanes, Zeppelins, para- 
chutes and motor cars. 

Actual examples prove better 
than laboratory tests how identical 
subjects emerge from various 
sources. One contributor offers 
“In a fire it’s danger’; a preceding 
paragraph explains the form in 
which the idea of a fire was finally 
made ready for the electrotyper— 
“At the gong it’s GO!” 

It is curious to note the preva- 
lence of abstract subjects sug- 
gested—static situations which are 
in most cases almost impossible of 
dramatic illustration. As for ex- 
ample: “In history it’s dates”; “In 
a man it’s disposition” (this from 
a woman, naturally); “In matri- 
mony it’s mates”; and scores of 
like vagueness, 

Also noticeable is the thought- 
less disregard for the proprieties 
and sensibilities of the reader 
shown in many of the contribu- 
tions. Many have sent in such 
gruesome ideas as “In the surgeon 
it's skill?’ or “In the operating 
room it’s nerve,’ blithely’ oblivious 
to the unpleasantness of the pic- 
ture. By the same token, every 
effort has been made to reject ref- 
erences to the war or suggestive 
situations involving the Eighteenth 
Amendment or sex. 

It frequently calls for some 
adroit explaining to convince ambi- 
tious contributors that ideas have 
been in work or actually printed 
many weeks before their pet hunch 
is received. So many have advised 
exhibiting a tight-rope walker that 
it will probably never appear in 
print. In every case, however, 
courteous letters of thanks are for- 
warded, and the indirect advertis- 
ing value of such procedure is, of 
course, too valuable to be treated 
lightly. 

In one or two instances, how- 
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ever, suggestions have been used 
and paid for. In fact, one woman 
to whom a modest check was for- 
warded recently, after submitting 
a sheaf of more than fifty ideas, 
so inspired her husband that he, 
in turn, came through with an 
onal voluminous file of mate- 
rial, His masterpiece, which up to 
date has not been accepted, com- 
prises a birdseye view of a busy 
barber shop, with the line “In the 
chair it’s clip!” 

Another odd twist of mind is 
revealed in the laboriously pen- 
ciled memorandum from a work- 
man far west of the Mississippi. 
He offers “With a Union man it’s 
eight hours,” while scores antici- 
pated the Hoover propaganda by 
submitting “In the New Year it’s 
prosperity.” Try and illustrate this 
one if you can! 

Another resourceful mind sug- 
gested an entire campaign based 
on the line “In a city it’s skylines,” 
starting with New York and pro- 
gressing merrily to the coast. It 
was necessary to reply that few, if 
any, select a city to live in because 
of its towers or architecture, 
whereas it is believed that practi- 
cally all base their choice of a 
cigarette upon its agreeable flavor; 
hence another nuance of expres- 
sion shot to flinders. Still another 


writer becomes delightfully whim- 
sical, as for instance, “With oys- 
ters it’s t certain something; 


with Chesterfield it’s that some- 
thing certain.” Get your visualiz- 
ing department to dope this out for 
a 24 sheet! 


The Humorists 


Neither have the humorists, con- 
scious and unconscious, been neg- 
lectful. A downtown broker is 
probably still chortling over his 
telegram which read “In Secaucus 
it’s smell” ; Jerseyites may well be 
reassured that it will not be used. 

From a romantic mind comes a 
highly elaborate scenario for an 
entire series involving the reper- 
toire of historical heroes from 
Solomon to Volstead. “What Sol- 
omon was in wisdom, Chesterfields 
are in taste’; ranging therefrom 
— Cleopatra and beauty, 
Beau Brummel in dress, Bernhardt 
in drama, Napoleon in strategy, 
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and what have you from there on. 

Space forbids the. mention of 
many more amusing hunches. 
Vague‘ shadows of tragedy lie be- 
hind ‘some of. the letters coming 
from disabled war - veterans,  crip- 
pled boys and artists out of work. 
One boy says of his “slogans,” “If 
you use them send’me the money 
if. you pay for them”; - another 
contributor © confidently | remarks 
that there are “pleiity. more sug- 
gestions available if. ‘you. can use 
them.” Another woman whole- 
heartedly comes to the front with 
the following generous ‘promise: 
“If at any time you run low on 
suggestions just let me know and 
I will be glad to run off a few 
for ‘you.” . Another commercial- 
minded bargainer starts by saying 
“Tam about to put a number of 
slogans on the market,” thus af- 
fording a timely tip for the coming 
drive. 


A Ray of Sunshine 


And finally, just as a disheart- 
ened copy staff is about to give up 
hope, this ‘little ray of sunshine 
filtered through from a_ feminine 
source which gives promise of bet- 
ter things to be looked for in spite 
of all: “I tremble lest some day 
dawn and you will come to the 
end of your rope in the Chester- 
field campaign,” she writes. And 
with her note of courage, offering 
to rejuvenate the jaded staff, she 
adds, “I have a joyous mind and 
a free word.” 

Lest this dissertation run into 
too much space, here are appended 
a few—ayd- only~a.,few—of the 
more humorous “slogans” actually 
received and carefully embalmed 
in the files-: 


In heels it’s spring 

In is it’s points 

In lips it’s temptation 
_In a tyx it’s ft. 

On the stage it’s legs 

In the cocktail it’s the mix 
In taxidermy it’s artful skill 
In the human fly it’s. nerve 
Off the plane it’s guts 

In the figure it’s waist 

In Burgundy it’s sparkle 

In the new currency it’s size 
In Reno it’s divorce 


And firlally, just to add spice to 
a dreary discussion of the nuances 
of word or the efficacy of cigar- 
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ette copy, here is the parting shot 
of the’ severest critic, who wrote 
in all’-sincerity: “Admitting that 
‘In the air it’s skill; in what re- 
spect does that make Chesterfield 
a better cigarette? It would seem 
that cigarette advertisers are out 
on an asininity endurance flight!” 
Which, as they say, is that! 


Rankin Agency Affiliates with 


London Agency 

The William H,° Rankin Company, 
New York and Chicago, has completed 
arrangements with Street & Company, 
London advertising agency, with offices 
in Paris, to service the European ad- 
vertising of clients of the Rankin 
agency and its federated agency, Emil 
Brisacher & Staff, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Portland. 

he Rankin agency will handle the } 
advertising of the clients of Street & 
Company in Ametica. Each company 
will have a- special representative or 
vice-president on the staff .of the other 

Arrangements were completed during 
the visit ;to the United States of Charles 
Hamilton, of the London ‘agency: 
he and Mr. Rankin worked together 
twenty-five years ago when they were 
members of the staff’ of the former 
Indianapolis Sentinel. 


J. R. Weddel to Join Erwin, 


Wasey 

Justin R. Weddel, 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., New 
joined Erwin, Wasey & Company, Ltd, 
advertising agency. He will sai! Jan- 
uary 31 to make his headquarters in 
London. Within a few months he will 
return to the United States to take his 
















recently with 
York, has 





family to England for permanent resi- The 
dence there. 

For eight years Mr. Weddel was a mos’ 
member .of the staff of The Erickson 
Company, New York, previously having con¢ 
been advertising manager of the Fire- 
stone ,Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, The 

io. ‘ 

cop! 
R. D. Mansfield Joins § look 
Doremus & Company tigal 


Robert D. Mansfie!d, for the last four 
ears a member of the co y staff of 
he Blackman Company, ee York, 
has joined. the general advertising de- 
partment of Doremus & Company, ad- 
vertising agency, also’ of that city 


E. ‘H. Debes with Street & K 
Finney : 


E. H. Debes, formerly’ advertising 
of J. R..Wood & Sons; Brook- 5 





man 
lyn. . Y., jewelry, has joined Street 
& Finney, Inc., New York advertising 
agency; as director of the mail order 


y 
and direct-mail departments. He was 


at one time, sales promotion man f 
Montgomery Ward & Company. asa 


| 
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Booth Newspaper Cities 
i fe of MICHIGAN 


at rei: # The Booth Newspaper Area of Michigan is one of the 
was a | most easily reached markets in America because of the 
rickson . . 

having J concentrated circulation coverage of Booth Newspapers. 
‘Akron, | The 300,000 homes in this big market receive 281,668 


copies of Booth Newspapers every day. Salesmanagers 
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vr Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
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Poe: men and 


women in over six hundred thousand Met- 
ropolitan New York homes in which the 
Evening Journal is read each day are in- 
tensely interested in fashion news in their 
favorite evening newspaper aa There are 
several definite reasons why aaa One is 
“What's in Fashion,” by Amos Parrish, which 
has been published daily in the Evening 
Journal for about six months aaa Another 
is “Ideas From Paris,” by Elaine, which has 
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been published daily in the Evening Journal 
for several weeks 2a And a third is the 
Women’s Fashion Magazine, an eight page 
section, which was published in the Evening 
Journal January 22 and which will continue 
to be published on the fourth Wednesday 


of each month.aasaaesasbdsbbbbsbaa 


Have you something “in fashion” to sell? 
Then here is an opportunity to capitalize 
on the tremendous fashion interest and 
buying-interest which these features have 
created and will continue to create in the 


minds of the huge army of people who read 
the Evening Journal every day.aaaaaaa 
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To Make Your Salesmen Happy, 
Give Them a Fight 


\ Salesman’s Life Is a Life of Strife—Give Him a Battlefield! 


t 


a By Arthur H. Little 


a2 


Contessa stir prickles 
on the 1930 3 spine.” 
Under that. title in - Printers’ 


Ink for January 16, George Biggs 
submitted the thought that es- 


men’s contests “are outm 
As the pretmise for ‘his cousin 
he presented a picture of 4 chang 


authority; the authority of experi- 
ence as a Salesman and as a sales 
executive. 

Yet here arises one who picks up 
the gauntlet; one who speaks, not 
from years of interested observa- 
tion—an observation from a view- 
point wholly impartial—of the odd 





ing world. of salesmen, 
an evolution that has 
brought forth: a modern 
and disturbingly’ different 
model, with close-cropped 
mustache and “Steady, 
disconcerting eyes ».that 
look through and.not at 
one. 

Present-day salesmen, 
Mr. Biggs explained, are 
city-born, taciturn, and— 
and this is significant— 
familiar with automobiles 
from early youth. They 
travel by air and. they 
wear few lodge emblems, 





A EUREKA “CHAMPION” 
JUST BEFORE THE GONG! 








They are painful re- 
minders of “a wide 
margin of. difference be- 


tween themselves. . and 





Are YOU Set for the 
Great International Championship 
Sales Contest ? 








ourselves — earth-bound | 
relics of an obsolete and 
outmoded 


order.” 

And_ sadly he pro- 
ceeds: “The newer gen- 
eration has put away childish 
things. : And whether this be 
the chittering. wail of a petulant 
patriarch or not, the change has 


not been altogether satisfying. 
Something of the open-handed, 
open-hearted. joy of ‘living and 


working has left us with the advent 
of these dispassionate, calculating 
young Apollos, with their lifted 
eyebrows, their cleft chins, their— 
let's be frank about it—tolerant air 
of superiority.” 

A man who:can write’thus con- 
vincingly is a dangerous. mam .to 
chailenge. Gloomy. dean, though 
he appears to be, he writes. with 
the spirit and the verve of a 
crusader. He speaks as one having 





economic The Salesman Is the Peter Pan of Business—That 
Is Why He Enjoys Sales Contests—That Is Why 
Humorous Appeals Such as This Spur Him On 


and fascinating race of men who 
sell, the nation’s goods. . Thus is 
the issue joined—-Little vs. Biggs. 
Yea, even though. he be plural, I 
tackle him. 

Yet I :joust, not with: him, but 
with his forebodings. I seek to 
defend him, and the order whose 
cause he espouses, from his. melan- 
choly conclusions. I speak as. one 


-earthbound relic of an obsalete and 


outmoded economic order to an- 
other. Or perhaps I am a connect- 
ing link between the preceding or- 
der and the present. 

Significantly, he. frowns. at the 
automobile.: .He tells us, how he 
sold his first goods from horse- 
back. He would have us infer, J 
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SALESMEN’S CONTEST UNDER. WAY 


First Card Drawn by J. L. Dean of Boston 
Who Will Be First to Fill Five-Card Hand? 


Give the Modern Salesman Something to Fight For and He'll Fight Just a 
Did—C. 
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Wholeheartedly as the 1910 Sal: 


Companies, as the Above L. C. Smith-Corona A 


surmise, that one of the phenomena 
that have transformed mankind, in- 
cluding salesmen, is the fact that 
nowadays babies are born with 
steering wheels in their hands. I 
confess that I’ve ridden few horses, 
and those few not well. But as to 
the automobile, I have among my 
souvenirs a chauffeur’s badge that 
was issued to me by the State of 
Ohio in 1907. So much for chro- 
nology. 

Yesterday, a colleague asked: 
“As one who has watched them 
work, will you tell me if salesmen 
actually fall for contests?” 

“They do,” I said. 

“But just between us,” he pur- 
sued, “aren’t most contests rather 
sappy in conception? And if the 
contests are sappy, how can grown 
men take them seriously?” 

“The contests are,” I said, “and 
they aren’t. And grown men do, 
and they don’t.” 

“And that,” remarked my col- 
league, “is a swell answer!” 

Let me expand it. A sappy con- 
test, sappily conceived, often will 
produce sappy results; that is to 





tests Are Still Popular with Most 


tI di, tes 








say, virtually no results at all. Mr. 
Biggs relates in vivid detail his 
own participation — mostly on 
horseback and through a blizzard 
—in what his superiors playfully 
called a Kontract Kontest. Hav- 
ing fought and bled and dang 
near died to win a prize, he 
staggered back to headquarters to 
learn that the contest had been 
called off. 

But suppose Mr. Biggs’ superi- 
ors had not blundered thus in 
judgment and had carried the con- 
test through. Can we assume that 
the results would have totaled 
something less than zero? 

The fact is that many a contest 
that nobody—not even the sales 
manager—seems to take seriously 
will produce an effect in increased 
sales that will command every- 
body’s respect. In Washington, 
last summer, the sales branch of a 
manufacturer staged a contest in 
which the capital prize, vastly 
ballyhooed in all the bulletins that 
went from the branch office to the 
contestants, was a 20-cent package 
of cigarettes. And when the con- 
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MS THERE A STORY 
IN YOUR BUSINESS? 














Do You knew that there is a 
way of telling a story of fascina- 
ting interest about your product? 
Something more than an institu- 
tional book. A story that will be 
read and re-read many times over 
in those families whose interest 
you so much desire to reach? 


True, such work does require the 
most unusual form of creative 
ability, — ond that is what we 
offer to you. 


Write or telephone us for 
samples and further details. 














CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Printing Crafts Building « 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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test had ended and the figures were 
totaled, the Washington branch 
was amazed to find that it had 
broken all records for all branch 
offices throughout the United 
States. 

Yet I know a sales manager, the 
head of one of the biggest and 
most highly trained sales forces in 
America, who, if I were to tell 
him that some sales executive 
planned just such a contest as that, 
would say: “It will not work. A 
contest must be seriously planned 
and seriously presented. Most im- 
portant of all, it must offer an in- 
centive worth the effort of every 
man.” 

And that sales manager, heading 
a highly sophisticated corps of men, 
is a constant contest user. In his 
organization, contests are going on 
all the time—man against man, 
sales agency against sales agency, 
region against region, month against 
month, year against year. There 
are national contests and sectional 
warfares and, intermingled with 
the general, or public, fight, no end 
of sideline skirmishes that are 
private and self-inspired and purely 
guerrilla. 

He talks -of dignity and of 
“prizes worth the effort of every 
man.” Mostly, he practices that 
doctrine. Seldom does he resort 
to such tricky spellings as Kwota 
Kwalifiers, or Kash-With-Order 
Kontest. In his national contests 
he offers as prizes such things as 
hundred-dollar watches and high- 
grade luggage. Usually, he keys 
his contests to current events, or 
even to the seasons; and thus the 
idea seems to acquire some measure 
of logic and of timeliness. 

But all the time, he knows full 
well that some of the most success- 
ful contests ever waged. ii his or- 
ganization have been about as 
dignified as was a certain historic 
event that used to be staged, for 
the education of a visiting stranger, 
in the dusty Main Street of many 
a Mid-Western village—the Badger 
Fight. And he remembers, as do 
I—for I watched from the side- 
lines—how zealously and how joy- 
ously his seven districts, compris- 
ing the United States, battled 
among themselves to avoid being 
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awarded a brown derby hat, 

He has watched with gratitica- 
tion the volume-building effect oj 
sales contests that were staged as 
baseball games, as cross-country 
races _by airplane, as football 
games, as hockey matches, as one 
guise or another of virtually every 
human experience that involves 
competitive effort. 

This salés manager, I’m sure, is 
no chittering patriarch—no more 
than is Mr. Biggs, himself. If | 
were to remark to this sales man- 
ager that he’s an earthbound relic 
of an obsolete and outmoded eco- 
nomic order, he’d knock me for a 
flock of Quota Goals. Nor has he 
lost touch with the newer economic 
order—specifically, with the breed 
and brand and model of salesman 
that is selling for him today. He, 
too, has been a salesman. He be- 
gan his selling in San Francisco 
at about the time when I, with the 
aid of a linen duster, a pipe wrench 
and my nickel-plated badge, was 
chauffing a White steamer in the 
lake country of Ohio. 

But his philosophy is this: 

For all his mustache, for all his 
disconcerting eyes and his cloven 
chin, the salesman of 1930 is no 
different, inside, from the salesman 
of 1910. 

Only the sales managers have 
changed. For each of them has 
passed through the transformation 
that converts a firing-line fighter 
into an executive, 2 private into a 
general. And the way the private 
feels about things is different from 
the way the general feels—if, in 
deed, they even feel about the same 
things at all. 

And, to return now to the crux 
of the whole subject, just how 
does the salesman feel? When my 
colleague asked me, incredulously, 
whether “grown men fall for” con- 
tests, he was thinking of grown 
men like himself and myself. I 
might have answered him that, if 
he were a salesman, grown wp 
though he is—and just a shade 
cynical—he, too, would fall. 

I used to marvel, too. When | 
began to mingle with salesmen, | 
wondered how’ they could enthuse 
over such a thing as a contest 
called Beans. I wondered why they 
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THE EVENING WORLD 
RECORDS ITS 
LARGEST YEAR 


N 1929 THE EVENING 
WORLD published the 
largest volume of advertising 

in its history, showing sub- 
,stantial gains in local, na- 
. tional and total advertising. 


These gains are continued 
evidence of the advertising 
responsiveness of the readers 
of The Evening W orld—New 
York’ s foundation newspaper. 


She Evening World 


New York's FOUNDATION Newspaper 
Pulitzer Building, New York 


TRIBUNE TOWER GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 
Chicago Detroit 
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OKLAHOMA 
CITY'S 
POPULATION 
IS GROWING 


63% |i 
FASTER 


THAN THE 
OKLAHOMAN 





aTIMES 
NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 
RATE 
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THE DAILY QKLAHOMAN 


OKLAHOMA’ CITY TEMES 


the Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 


E Katz Special Advertising Agency -Wew York Chicago Detroit Atlanta Kansas City Dallas San francisco 


In 1920 Oklahoma City's population was 
91,000. Today it is 200,000, an increase of 
119%. During the same time the Oklahoman 
and Times national advertising rate has in- 
creased only 73%—population has grown 
63% faster than the ratel> >>> Oklahoma 
City's per capita spendable wealth is $642 7 | 
against $608 for all southwestern cities of e@ 
100,000 to 200,000 population, and as com- 
pared to $432 for the entire Southwest > > > 
Oklahoma City is the sixth largest in popula- 
tion in the Southwest. Its trade territory is the 
third largest in area and second largest in 
population among all 18 cities in the United 
States of 150,000 to 200,000>>>pThe 
milline cost of the Oklahoman and Times is 
7.6% lower than the average of newspapers 
in the same group of cities>>>PThese 
comparisons should prompt advertisers, want- 
ing maximum sales at minimum cost, to in- 
crease their 1930 linage in the 26-county, 
75-town, million-person Oklahoma City 
Market; to consider that here the Oklahoman 
and Times will give them about 5,000 more 
circulation at ONE-HALF the advertising 
cost than all 20 other dailies in this area 
combined, including the third Oklahoma 
City newspaper. 

















4,291,840 
lines of national adver- 
tising in 1929. A gain 
of 499,'786 lines. 1,788 
solid pages of selling 
messages... More than 
2,000 individual 
national advertisers. 


“gq 

HAT in brief is 
. 4 the record of The 
Free Press in the 
national advertising 
picture for 1929. With 
only a single excep- 
tion, this was the larg- 
est volume of national 
lineage ever carried by 
this newspaper in any 
other of its hundred 
years of history. 


gq 


E submit that 
this represents 
a truly handsome and 
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National 


New York 


Chicago 
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Detroit 








collective vote of 
confidence in a good 
newspaper—in the 
purchasing, responsive 
qualities of the. quar- 
ter million families 
who read:"the daily 
Free Presgethe third 
of a million:who read 
the Sunday Free Press. 


g 
URTHERMORE, 


we predict an even 
greater lineage in 


1930. 


CONKEIN, INC. 
Representatives 
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ked so much among themselves 
bout a contest in which the prize 
ould be a dinner, paid for by the 
sency manager. Occasionally, I’ve 
ard a grizzled cynic among them 

m up the matter with some such 
omment as “Boloney!” And then 

‘ve seen another cynic, just as 
fizzled and just as hard-boiled, 
am with joy at the bulletin 
ard, at the triumphant close of 
contest, and thump the nearest 
bystander resoundingly on the 
pack. 

The fact seems to be that sales- 
en aren’t made. They’re born. 
\ future salesman who happens by 

jstake to have been born a 
otorman or a_ writer, passes 
hrough a renaissance. Not neces- 
arily on the day he closes his first 
ale, but certainly in the months 
nd years in which he soaks up 
tales atmosphere, he is re-born. 
And at re-birth he passes into a 
ew race, a new world, a fourth 
imension all his own. He lives 
na sphere that has, not merely its 
wn language and its own customs, 
ut its own natural laws—cer- 
ainly, its own psychology. 

To the salesman, not merely the 
Baseball Contest, but all of life is 
h race. Never need he want for 
bn antagonist, for always he can 
ompete with himself, with his 
wn past records. And every soli- 
ary sale, every step in his path of 
progress, is, to him, a battle—a 
battle of wits. I know many a 
salesman, who derives less internal 
ratification from selling a big or- 
er—at a fat commission—to an 
easy prospect, than from selling a 
little order—at a commission of 
$3.42—to a tough egg who puts up 
a scrap. 

What is more welcome to fight- 
rs, then, than a reason for a fight? 
{nd if the fight be a free-for-all, 
a battle royal through which only 
the stoutest and smartest can sur- 
vive, so much the better! 

For about ten years I lived 
among the salesmen of a concern 
that has built its business upon the 
quota system. I sold no merchan- 
dise, but I came to know those 
salesmen closely. I visited them 
mn their native heaths from Coast 
to Coast. And, because there are 
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vast areas of this land that seem 
not yet to have heard of Prohibi- 
tion, I communed with many of 
them in their most confidential mo- 
ments. 

I heard their grievances and 
their aspirations. Their ambitions 
were interesting. For the younger 
men aspired to be, not agency man- 
agers or home-office executives, 
but better salesmen. To them, sell- 
ing was a profession. 

I heard, also, the mutterings of 
the cynics, older men, mostly, who, 
thanks to enlarged vocabularies 
and extended practice, were able to 
damn the company—if they felt 
that way—richly and thoroughly. 
When they cussed, they cussed 
about handicaps, about conditions 
and rules and requirements im- 
posed by headquarters, disadvan- 
tages that held them back—from 
doing what? Making quota! 

I present here no brief for the 
quota system. It lies aside from 
our subject. We are concerned 
with salesmen’s opinions. 

And why were these men con- 
cerned—and deeply and constantly 
and talkatively — about making 
quota? Except that, as established 
by arithmetic, a man drew more 
commission in a month in which 
he made quota than in a month in 
which he fell short, quota brought 
no additional reward in money. 
Why, then, all the shooting? 

To each of these men, quota was 
a contest, a strictly personal and 
individual contest that underlay 
and overtopped any special contest 
that an agency or a region or the 
whole company might launch. It 
was, besides, a general contest— 
for he saw the national figures 
every month—in which he battled 
with every other salesman in the 
organization. And it was, in addi- 
tion, his means of entry into the 
company’s All Star Club. 

If, for a year, he made quota 
in all lines, he became an All Star. 
And if, for three years in succes- 
sion, he attained All Stardom, he 
became an All Star for life. 

Among that company’s salesmen, 
All Stars were—and still are—the 
aristocrats. And a life All Star 
is an Olympian. If he’s not a god, 
he’s a half-god, at least. Only a 
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life All Star is eligible to election 
to the All Star presidency. And 
at the annual All Star banquet, 
which concludes the All Star con- 
vention at the factory, the All Star 
president sits next to the chairman 
of the company’s board. 

Specifically, an All Star gets 
two things. One is a golden button 
for his coat lapel. The other is 
the tacit assurance that out of the 
All Star membership the company 
recruits its agency managers. 

And of the two, I know he 
cherishes most the tangible thing, 
the golden button. It marks him 
as a super-salesman in what he 
thinks is the ablest sales force on 
earth. And if and when he re- 
views his career for the edification 
of a grandson, he'll say: “And in 
my first three years as a senior 
salesman I made my All Star life 
membership.” Well may he say it 
proudly, for few have done that. 

That, I submit, is the salesman’s 
close-up picture, the salesman of 
1930 and the salesman of 1910. 
He’s the Peter Pan of business, 
the boy who—and I feel that busi- 
ness may thank its gods for this 
odd characteristic of his—never 
grows up. 

Further to confound Mr. Biggs, 
I might reveal that more sales 
executives than in many years are 
asking, this January, how to run 
sales contests. I might report that 
today, at lunch, a sales executive 
—a young one, with disconcerting 
eyes, a mustache and a chin almost 
cleft—said this: “I’m running sales 
contests all the time. I run one 
for three or four weeks, then wait 
three or four weeks and run an- 
other.” 

A salesman’s life, Mr. Biggs, is 
a life of strife. There is nothing 
he likes better than a battle. In 
your selling days, you fought a 
blizzard on horseback to sign up a 
dealer a day. And you won! The 
prize for which you strove wasn’t 
the fifty dollars—which you didn’t 
get—but the satisfaction of victory. 
And the mustached, motor-driven 
salesman of 1930 will fight too, for 
a hundred dollars or—so it seems 
—for a pair of garters. He’ll fight 
just as wholeheartedly as did you, 
if you give him something to fight 
about. 
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E. J. W. Proffitt, Vice- 


President, Dorrance, Sulliy 


E. J. W. Proffitt has resigned 
president of The Investment Corpor, 
tion of New York, a position which hg 
has held since 1925, to return to th 
advertising business as vice-president ¢ 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, In 
New York advertisin agency. In 1919 
he organized with illiam Larchar thd 
Proffitt-Larchar Advertising Corporation 
Providence, R. I., now the Larchar 
Horton Advertising Corporation, and re 
mained its president until 1918 when hd 
entered war service as Lieutenant-Co). 
onel, General Staff, United States Army 

After the war, he remained in Goy. 
ernment service with the United States 
Treasury Department as executive assis 
ant to Charles G. Dawes, then director 
of the budget. Later he served as a. 
sistant to the president of the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

Proffitt remains a director of The 
Investment Corporation of New York. 


Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic Account to 
Lambert & Feasley 


The Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic Brush Company, 
Florence, Mass., has appointed Lambert 
& Feasley, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac 
count. This appointment is effective in 
May. The Lambert & Feasley agency 
also directs the advertising account of 
the Lambert Company, holding company 
for the Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
which recently acquired the Pro-Phy- 
Lac-Tic company. 































































Pompeian and Van Camp 
Merger Planned 


Subject to the approval of stockhold- 
ers, an agreement has been entered into 
between the Pompeian Corporation, Bal 
timore, and the Van Camp Packing 
comeaay, Indianapolis, for the sale to 
the Van Camp company of substantially 
all the assets of the Pompeian company 
The Pompeian company is the manv- 
facturer of Pompeian olive oil and may- 
onnaise. 





Crosley Radio to Cincinnati 
Agency 

Prather-Allen & Heaton, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to direct all of the advertising 
of The Crosley Radio Corporation, of 
that city. 

The name of this agency is in process 
of being changed to the Douglass M 
Allen Company. 





Allegheny Steel to 
B. B. D. & O. 


The Allegheny Steel Company, Breck- 
enridge, Pa., 2 steels and Al- 
legheny metal, appointed Batten, 
Barton, Bonties “* Osb born, Inc., to 
direct its advertising account. 
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— Dear MISTER YOU: During 
ley the somewhat hectic year of 1929, the Los Angeles Examiner 


b Company, led the morning-and-Sunday field in twelve of the most 
advertising important national advertising classifications. Here they 
fective in are—Automobiles, Radio, Financial, Tobacco, Foods, Furni- 
eo tre and Household, Footwear, Electrical, Jewelry, Sporting 


, Sompany, Goods, Publication and Medical. .. . Notably among 
"| these are Radio, in which this modern newspaper has always 
led the field! (Examiner, 473,497 lines; Times, 262,217 


Cc 

j _— lines.) Automobiles, in which the Examiner stacked up 
stock hol 1,717,999 lines and gained, while the Times showed a loss 
itered into 


ation, Bal § —yes, a loss!—of 311,996 lines! In Foods we carried 
he wis | 633,216 lines, walloping the Times by more than 100,000 
vcompaat lines! In Tobacco advertising we carried 387,010 lines, 
and may. Whilst they got only 253,568. .. . All these happy figures 
are taken from the expert findings of Mr. Nugent and his 
cinnati | gang of digit sleuths in Media Records. I merely mention 
? __ | this so there'll be no hard feelings. Meanwhile you can con- 
“Seen ap | sider that this wireless night letter has come to a Stop! 
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' PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 














Advertising Gets Too. Much Credit 


Are Agencies Making a Mistake in Emphasizing the Intangibles of 


Advertising? 


By Donald A. Laird 


Director, Colgate University Psychological Laboratory 


HINKING about advertising 
needs some wholesale over- 
hauling. There is tough sledding 


ahead for those who control the 
appropriations unless they realize 
that what they will get is very 
different from what they think is 
ae bought. Agencies have 
tough sledding in ratio to the need 
their client’s thinking about adver- 
tising has for this overhauling. 
The advertiser usually gets more 
from his appropriation than he is 
expecting, yet he usually does not 
get what he thinks he will. That 
is one paradox that will take tall 
explanation to resolve until this 
wholesale overhauling takes place. 
Another paradox is that adver- 
tising is greatly oversold, yet most 
appropriations could be increased 
profitably. 
A short time ago, for instance, 
I sat in on a conference in the 
office of the executive head of a 
very prosperous company. The 
advertising budget for the coming 
fiscal year was up for considera- 
tion. The first item was a small 
sum for twelve full-page insertions 
in a trade journal. The demon 
for figures showed that last year 
the same insertions in the same 
magazine had produced $108 in 
business—not. very profitable ad- 
vertising. That had been the his- 
tory year after year with that, and 
other trade journals. Yet the 
committee kept all the previous 
schedules, win, lose, or draw. 
“There are a lot of intangibles in 
advertising,” the chief executive 
said, “and these journals may be 
paying us in these. Now, for in- 
stance, take the Fisher Body ad- 
vertisements. So-and-so was telling 
me that these... .” Another ca- 
pable executive had been oversold 
on the intangibles of advertising. 
It must be admitted that adver- 
tising does yield returns that are 
profitable and yet which cannot be 


accurately assayed. But that js 
not what has me disturbed. 

So long as agencies emphasize 
the intangible returns in their 
dealings with clients they are w.- 
wittingly taking advertising back a 
quarter of a century; back to the 
time when the advertising agenc 
was a space brokerage and littk 
more. Emphasis on the intangible 
yields from advertising space keeps 
the client more interested in space 
than in the agency. It gives space 
the unearned credit for the more 
real contributions made by the 
agency itself to the merchandising 
progress of the client. 


Advertising Got the Credit 


There is one advertiser, for in- 
stance, who believes that his $10- 
000 worth of space is responsible 
for his sales increase. The real 
cause, however, is the expenditure 
of $2,500 by the agency plans de- 
partment in the development and 
pre-testing of a new method of 
packaging. The irony is that the 
agency in getting the account from 
another agency, and in getting the 
appropriation nearly doubled, had 
so oversold the intangible returns 
that it had to take the packaging 
redesign out of its own 15 per 
cent. Which, according to my 
present thesis, just about serves 
the agency right for selling a mys- 
terious virtue of space rather than 
its own merchandising counsel and 
experience. 

It is doubtful if agencies realize 
the full extent to which adver- 
tisers are oversold on the in- 
tangible rewards of advertising. It 
is a dangerous condition of 
thought; dangerous both to agency 
and client. From my _ contacts 


both with agencies and advertisers 
I am-inclined to give the major 
responsibility for this condition to 
the agencies themselves—and m) 
contacts on both sides of the fence 
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Seasoned 
Supremacy 


Newspaper supremacy 
does not “like dawn, 
leap full panoplied from 
the breast of night.” 
Progress is a slow and 
patient process. Reader 
confidence is created, 
reader influence built 
up bit by bit through 
years of conscientious 
service... . The San 
Francisco Examiner, 
now in its Golden Anni- 
versary year, enjoys just 
such seasoned suprem- 
acy in its rich field. 


IN NEW YORK CITY: W. W. CHEW, 285 Madison Ave. 
IN DETROIT: A. R. BARTLETT, General Motors Bidg. 
IN CHICAGO: J. D. GALBRAITH, 612 Hearst Bidg. 
IN SAN FRANCISCO: F. W. MacMILLAN, Hearst Bidg. 










































For the last 34 of its 50 
years the Examiner has 
maintained an Advertising 
Supremacy justified by its 
consistent circulation lead- 
ership. 








Total Display Advertising int 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERIC 


Year 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


CHICAGO EVENI 
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1920 - 1929 


Total 
7,425,426 
7,957,654 
8,064,865 
9,553,248 

10,188,836 
11,263,150 
12,022,996 
12,620,446 
13,138,795 
13,347,454 








Gain 
578,744 
532,228 

107,211 

1,488,383 
635,588 
1,074,314 
759,846 
597,450 
518,349 
208,659 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


RODNEY E. 
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Cafaily 
Cdateh This Reeord! 


™ The Chicago Evening American in 1929 
INU finished its tenth consecutive year of gain in 
total display advertising. 















In five out of the ten years the Chicago 
Lin Evening American’s gain was greater than 
3,744 ff that of any other daily published in Chicago 
228 § for the period. 


7,211 
3,383 | In two out of the ten years the Chicago 


588 | Evening American’s gain was greater than 
1,314 | the combined gains of all other dailies pub- 
,846 | lished in Chicago for the period. 


5450 
349 | No other Chicago daily can match this record! 
b 


659 Coupled with the Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can’s nine years of circulation leadership 
in Chicago’s evening field, its import is 
unmistakably clear. 
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_ knows no holidays ... Monday, Friday or Sunday— 
it is all the same... The news of Moscow, Paris, Hong Kong or 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, pours seven days a week through the 
impersonal moulds of the linotype . . . Only individual editorial 
selection, emphasis and brilliancy of treatment mark the difference 
between one great newspaper and another... That is why in- 
creasing thousands of New Yorkers read the American daily—why 
a million-and-more prefer it every Sunday... It is sparkling in 
treatment—complete as the most far-reaching news services can 
make it... Belief in the paper and the habit of reading it, make 
this audience profitable for advertisers who realize the profits 
of building brand preference on proved newspaper preference! 


THE 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


AS NEW AND AS NEWSY AS NEW YORK ITSELF 


PAUL BLOCK, INC. 


National Advertising Representative 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Detroit San Francisco 
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as a consultant are much wider 
than most people would expect of 

a college professor. From this 
sesitio m as a referee I am con- 
vinced that advertising is given the 
credit in about 80 per cent of the 
cases in which the credit actually 
belongs to the agency; the agency 
is off on the wrong foot in its con- 
tacts with clients and advertising 
steals the credit from the agency. 

The business of an agency is to 
build business for its clients. Space 
and printing are a part of the 
means used by the agency. 

3ut the returns come from mer- 
chandising experience and results 
from research and survey skill, not 
from the intangible virtues of ad- 
vertising per se. For the develop- 
ment of the profession and the 
position of the agency sell these, 
don’t sell just advertising space. 
The publications will take care of 
selling space, and will do a good 
job of it without help from the 
agency. 

One useful idea from the hatch- 
ery in the agency is worth more 
than the entire space appropriation 
in many instances in building busi- 
ness for the client. 

There is a textile yarn manufac- 
turer, for instance, with an appro- 
priation so small that only a few 
agencies are interested in_ it. 
Spending less than $10,000 a year 
on trade journals and novelties the 
great increase in his business, how- 
ever, is due entirely to his agency. 
t is not the trade journal space or 
the personally stamped memo 
hooks that brought this increase— 
it was the energetic idea developed 
and sold by the agency that the 
yarns be impregnated with a dis- 
tinctive deodorizing scent. 

This particular agency did not 
sell its services on the basis of in- 
tangible returns from advertising. 
It sold the value of new ideas and 







new methods, and its ability to 
produce these along constructive 
channels. And it had no trouble 


collecting when it added 15 per 
cent to the statement which came 
in from the consulting chemists 
who turned the trick in scenting 
the varns. Since it has not oversold 
its clients on the value of adver- 
tising but has convinced them of 
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the agency’s ability to build busi- 
ness, it has little entertaining ex- 
pense for keeping clients happy. 
When its clients are approached by 
other agencies it is just an inci- 
dent and nothing which it takes 
seriously. These boys are no space 
brokers, no entertainers, no high- 
pressure solicitors. But they do 
know where printed advertising 
leaves off and agency work begins. 
Most agencies do have what 
A. F. Gerecke called plus values in 
Printers’ Ink of January 
Some agencies are more plus than 


others. An appropriation of 
$100,000 buys that much space 
with any agency, but the plus 


values, unfortunately, may not be 
as equivalent. Any agency can sell 
the value of advertising space, but 
no agency needs to do that. If 
the agency cannot find that it has 
some tangible plus values to sell, 
my humble advice is to develop a 
few and not to handicap the field 
by selling a commodity which any 
agency can sell. 


Procter & Gamble Net 





Earnings 
Net earnings of The Procter & Gam- 
ble Company, Cincinnati, soap manufac- 


turer, for t e six months ended Decem- 
ber 31, amounted to $11,639,819, after 
all charges and taxes. This compares 
with $9,574,496, representing one-half 
of the company’s net earnings for the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1929. 


W. C. Craig with Boyd 
Company 


W. C. Craig has joined the staff of 
the Boyd Company, Inc., Los Angeles 
advertising agency, as an ‘account execu- 
tive. He was formerly with Smith & 
Ferris and the Pacific Railways Adver- 
tising Company, both of Los Angeles. 


H. A. Lebair with 
Biow Agency 


Harold A. Lebair, for many years 
with the former Sherman & Lebair, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has 
joined the Biow Company, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, also of that city, as secre- 
tary. 











AutoStrop Account to Maxon 
Agency 
Maxon, Inc., advertising agency, De- 
troit and New York, is now directing 
the advertising account of the Auto- 
abe 4 Safety Razor Company, Inc., New 
ork, 
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An Index to 
“Printers’ Ink” Editorial 
Material 


Ext Esrapo Propucts Company 
EATTLE, WASH. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As you, no doubt, know I am a 
subscriber for the current issues of 
the Printers’ Inx Publications and 
the bound issues as well. Is it not 

sible that the Printers’ Ink 

ublications issue some sort of a 
condensed index covering material 
published in the bound volumes? 

I would appreciate your inform- 
ing me as to what material of this 
sort you have prepared as it is a 
very difficult matter to go through 
all of the issues contained in the 
bound volumes searching for some 
particular classification. 

Duncan E. Neasz, 
General Manager. 





Eastman Konak Company 
RocHESTER, . 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

As a subscriber to Printers’ Ink 
MontTHiy, I would like to know 
whether you publish an index show- 
ing the past year’s contents of the 
magazine. I am planning to have 
the copies bound and of course it 
would be decidedly helpful to in- 
clude the index if one is available. 

J. P. Harpine, 
Advertising Dept. 


PRINTED index to articles 

that have appeared in Print- 
ERS’ InkK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy is not published. 

We do, however, maintain at 
this office a card index covering 
everything that appears editorially 
in the Printers’ Inx Publications. 
Our system of indexing is so 
comprehensive that it would be 
difficult to publish an index. 

We have been maintaining our 
present card reference index since 
1911. These files now contain ap- 
proximately 360,000 cards filed 
under three divisions. The first 
division is known as the general 


file. Cards referring to proper 
names — companies, associations, 
geographical terms, individuals, 
etc., are filed here. The second 


division is an alphabetically ar- 
ranged subject file. It is confined 


to topics of timely importance and 
subjects which are not regularly 
classified in the third division—a 
numerically arranged subject file. 
This last file is made up of all the 
important subjects relating to ad- 
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vertising, merchandising and sell. 
ing which are constantly covered jp 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ Iyx 
Montuiy. Filing under the ny. 
merical system, or the Dewey 
Decimal system, as it is designated, 
is very practical since it enables ys 
to keep the sub-divisions directly 
in back of a major subject. 

In other words, the various 
major topics such as copy, sales 
organizations, distribution, trade. 
marks, etc., can be broken down 
under any number of sub-divisions 
without spreading the various sub- 
jects all over the file. At the pres- 
ent time there are approximately 
1,200 subject headings in our nv- 
merical division. 

This detailed system of indexing 
enables us to prepare lists of arti- 
cles on any particular firm, com- 
modity, sales, advertising or 
merchandising subject. All that we 
have to do is to get out the cards 
on the particular firm or subject 
and list the titles of the articles and 
the dates of issues and page num- 
bers. These lists are sent regularly 
to subscribers who maintain files of 
the Printers’ INK Publications for 
reference work, and to anyone else 
upon request for specific lists. 

Advertising agencies, manufac- 
turers and other business organiza- 
tions that file the Printers’ Inx 
Publications for reference pur- 
poses find our system very valu- 
able and are using it constantly. In 
1929 we answered a total of 14,64 
inquiries from subscribers asking 
for references and other informa- 
tion on advertising and merchandis- 
ing topics. 

Because our files are kept right 
up to the minute it is possible for 
us to render this complete service. 
Each report that is made lists all 
the articles for from two to five 
years and in some instances for ten 
years. In other words, if some- 
one writes in and asks for refer- 
ences to articles that have appeared 
on the subject of sales manuals we 
can send him a complete report of 
everything that has been published 
back as far as 1920. With this 
reference sheet it is an easy mat- 
ter to refer to back numbers and 
locate specific articles. 

One of the advantages of this 
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system over the printed index is 
that we are always in a position to 
furnish our subscribers with a 
list of articles that is right up to 
date and on one sheet all the ref- 
erences are given for several years. 
With a printed index it would be 
necessary for readers to consult 
separate index volumes and thus it 
would be necessary to do consid- 





erable “digging” to get at the ref- 
erences desired—[Ed. PRiNnTERs’ 
INK. 

New Accounts for Frank B. 


White Agency 


The Frank B. White Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising ac- 
counts of the following: Universal 
Remedies Company, Springfield, [IlIl.; 
Lincoln Hatchery, Lincoln, Neb.; The 
Townsley Hatcheries, Inc., Wilmington, 
Ohio; Standard Products, Inc., Quincy, 
Ill. ; ‘and Denny’s Hatcheries, Warren, 
Ohio. 


New Advertising Business at 
Chicago 

Edward William Rose, formerly vice- 
president of R. J. McLaughlin & 
Associates, Chicago advertising agency, 
has formed a new advertising business 
at that city under the name of the 
Edward Wm. Rose Company. Prior to 
his connection with the McLaughlin 
agency Mr. Rose was a member of the 
copy staff of the H. W. Kastor & Sons 
Company, Inc., also of Chicago. 


Crescent Laboratories to 
Lamb Agency 


The Crescent Laboratories, Inc., Nor- 
ristown, Pa., manufacturer of 6 O’Clock 
Dessert, 6 O’Clock Gelatine, and other 
food products, has appointed the James 
G. Lamb Company, Philadelphia adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Nicholas Samstag with 
Commanday-Roth 


Nicholas Samstag, formerly copy chief 
and art director of Michaels & Heath, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, has 
joined the copy and sales promotion de- 
partment of Commanday-Roth, Inc., of 
that city, direct advertising. 


Appoints Nelson, Duncan & 
Harlow 


The Sentry Products Company, Bos- 
ton, manufacturer of anti-moth con- 
tainers, has appointed Nelson, Duncan & 
Harlow, advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. News- 
papers and direct mail will be used. 
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New Accounts to Porter- 


Eastman Agency 

H. L. Friedlen and Company, Chi. 
cago, clothing manufacturers, have ap 
pointed the Porter-Eastman Company, 
advertising agency of that city, to dj 
rect their advertising account. 

The Caswell Manufacturing Compan, 
Cherokee, Iowa, manufacturer of coun 
try club equipment and farm machinery 
has also appointed the Porter-Eastma 
agency to direct its advertising account 

Business papers and direct mai! will 
be used on both accounts. 


Golden Peacock Appoints 
Paul Edwards 


Paul Edwards, formerly general mat 
ager of Fan Tan Laboratories, Chica 
has been appointed Northern advertising 
and sales manager of Golden Peacock 
Inc., Paris, Tenn., toilet prepar ations 
With headquarters at Chicago he wi 
direct the advertising and sales - 
for Golden Peacock Bleach Cream i: 
that territory. Previous to his connec 
tion with the Fan Tan company, he ha 
for a number of years been associated 
with Golden Peacock. 


Dearborn Agency to Combine 
with Florian Agency 


The Dearborn Advertising Agency 
Chicago, will consolidate with the Paul 
A. Florian Advertising Agency, also of 
that city, effective February 1. The 
Dearborn agency will continue its pres 
ent office until all accounts are liqui 
dated. C. Clifford DeWees, secretary 
and treasurer of the Dearborn agency, 
will become a member of the Florian 
agency. 


“Electronics” New McGraw- 
Hill Publication 


Electronics is the name of a new 
monthly publication which will be is 
sued, beginning April, 1930, by the Mc 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company. Its edi 
torial contents will be devoted to the 
applications of electronic ivecuus n) 
tubes to the manufacture of rad 
tubes, talking pictures, etc. 


Razor Account to Sehl Agency 


The Kriss Kross Corporation, St 
Louis, manufacturer of razor stroppers, 
razors and razor blades, has appointed 
the Sehl Advertising Agency, Chicago, to 
direct its advertising account. The firm 


was formerly known as the Rhodes 
Manufacturing Company. Magazines 
and newspapers will be used. 


Steeltex Account to Lyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball 


_The National Steel Fabric Company, 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of Steeltex, 
has appointed the New York office 
Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, Inc., 
direct its advertising account. 
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GUARANTEED CIRCULATION, 925,000 
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To: The Automobile Manufacturers meri 
Re: 1930 Advertising Budget an@ules ¢ 


* 


Few markets in America—if any—offer better 1930 
sales possibilities at economically sound advertis- 
ing costs than the important Indianapolis market, 
For two reasons, to wit: 


1. There are 2,000,000 busy Hoosiers living in In] 
this territory. Like the eminent Mr. Will i 
Rogers, all they know about stock market - 
crashesis what they read in the papers. They 
will want automobiles in 1930 just as they did 
in 1929—and they have what it takes to buy 






Sti 















In | 

them. In’ 
2. You can bring your product to the favorable 
attention of the key families in this promis- 
ing territory at one economical advertising 

cost, through the columns of their one In’ 

n 


favorite newspaper. 


The Indianapolis News Ce 


Indiana’s First Automotive Medium 







will be published February 15th. Space 
reservations should be made early. 


1 THE NEWS AUTO SHOW NUMBER 
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PTs merica and their Advertising Agents. 
et an@ales Quota for Central Indiana. 




















* 
90 | Study this 1929 Linage Story 
1S- (You'll find it a valuable guide to resultful space buying in 1930) 


et, 
The News (6 issues a week) led 
the second paper (7 issues a week) 


In Passenger Car Linage, by 36,773 agate lines 
In Total Automotive Linage, by 366,766 agate lines 


The News (6 issues a week) led 
the third paper (6 issues a week) 


In Passenger Car Linage, by 687,396 agate lines 
In Total Automotive Lirage, by 1,187,429 agate lines 


The News (6 issues a week) led both 
other papers combined (13 issues a 
week) 

In Total Automotive Linage, by 2,301 agate lines 


Concentrate in The News in 1930 


| AY Don BRIDGE, Advertising Director 
VY New Yorks Cc : 
DAN A. CARROLL Eto 
Lake Michigan Bldg, 






110 East 42nd Se, 
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“There’s a Reason” 


(With apologies to Grape Nuts) 








When you feel the urge of seeing a 
good comedy, and you hastily swallow your 
coffee though it burns you, then pull up 
out of breath at the box-office to hear, 
“Standing Room Only” —THERE’S A 
REASON. 


When the little woman tells you that it 
will be all right to sit in on a few hands pro- 
viding you catch the 10:45, and it seems 
you spend half the evening looking at your 
watch, THERE’S A REASON. 


When THE FARMER’S WIFE maintains 
a continual increase in advertising lineage 


year after year, THERE’S A REASON. 


When over 900,000 farm women refer 
to its pages for special articles on all 
phases of farm home welfare, HERE’S 
THE REASON: It is the only magazine 
in America edited and published exclu- 
sively for the farm woman. 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


The Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Advertising Eastern Representatives 
Ofe Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
1806 Bell Building 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The Trade Commission Jumbles 


the Testimonial Puzzle 


It Tells an Unnamed Producer of Cigarettes That When It Uses Paid 
Testimonials Its Copy Must Make Conspicuous Mention of That Fact 













HE testimonial seems to have 

cycles of waning and ee pub- 
lic interest. As many as forty 
years ago the testimonial—more 
particularly the paid testimonial— 
was in the public eye. At that 
time the late Edward W. Bok was 
waging a War against patent medi- 
cine testimonials and among the 
startling -disclosures made in the 
course of his investigation was the 
fact that a Washington journalist 
had a regular price list for testi- 
monials which he guaranteed to se- 
cure from Senators and Represen- 
tatives. 

As short a time back as a year 
ago, the paid testimonial was also 
a subject of almost general debate. 
Certainly it was the center of a 
controversy that had advertising- 
dom pretty much on edge. Yet— 
so rapidly do topics of general in- 
terest move to the center of the 
stage and then move off again— 
the furious debates of a year ago 
have died down now to a mere 
whisper. 

But the paid testimonial may 
again flash across the horizon of 
public interest. If not that, it is 
fairly assured that it will once 
more engage the attention of the 
advertising world. How long this 
cycle will last is anybody’s guess. 

This latest cycle has been started 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
with a statement which declares 
in the first paragraph: “A corpora- 
tion manufacturing and selling ci- 
garettes and other tobacco products 
has signed a stipulation with the 
Federal Trade Commission agree- 
ing to discontinue certain prac- 
tices.” The corporation, as is al- 
ways the case in the commission’s 
stipulation proceedings, remains un- 
named. However, it is easier to 
guess its identity than it is to sur- 
mise what may have been its idea 
in agreeing to. this stipulation and 
what the stipulation may mean to 
other testimonial users. 


The stipulation declares that the 
corporation concerned has agreed 
“to cease and desist forever from 
the alleged unfair methods of com- 
petition as set forth” in the state- 
ment. One of: these alleged unfair 
methods consisted of “featuring 
what purported to be the testimo- 
nials of famous people who smoke 
respondent’s products and found 
they protect from irritation.” 

The statement then continues: 
“Certain of said testimonials were 
obtained by respondent for a valu- 
able consideration from the alleged 
authors thereof. The said adver- 
tising matter also contained a tes- 
timonial or endorsement purport- 
ing to be that of certain actresses 
in a musical show who were 
credited with the statement to the 
effect that through the use of re- 
spondent’s cigarettes ‘that’s how 
we stay slender’; when in truth 
and in fact the said actresses were 
not cigarette smokers and did not 
stay slender through the smoking 
of respondent’s products.” 

Other uses of testimonials which 
the commission declares are unfair 
were then cited, including a testi- 
monial featured over the radio sup- 
plied by a _ well-known musical 
comedy star. This actor, the state- 
ment states, ascribed a varied as- 
sortment of benefits which he 
derived through smoking “respon- 
dent’s” cigarettes. “In truth and 
in fact,” the commission says, “the 
aforesaid musical comedy star au- 
thorized the aforesaid testimonial 
and received a consideration for 
the above statement attributed to 
him but which statement he did not 
prepare, see prior to its use, or 
sign. 

The statement then continues: 
“In addition to the use of the al- 
‘eged testimonials, the respondent 
caused various forms of advertis- 
ing matter to contain such state- 
ments as, ‘Every woman who fears 
overweight finds keen interest in 
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new-day and common-sense ways to 
keep a slender, fashionable figure,’ 
‘Women retain slender figures,’ and 
‘No longer need you face the rigid 
requirements of harsh dieting 
methods. Overweight is banished, 
etc.” when in truth and in fact 
health and vigor to men, slender 
figures to women and reduction of 
flesh in all cases will not neces- 
sarily result from the smoking of 
respondent’s brand of cigarettes.” 

The company has agreed, the 
commission declares, “to cease and 
desist from the use” in all forms 
of advertising “of any and all tes- 
timonials and endorsements unless 
the same represent and are the 
genuine, authorized and unbiased 
opinions of the author or authors 
or the alleged author or authors 
thereof.” That is _ significant 
enough but the actually startling 
feature of the statement is yet to 
come. 

This is concerned with the paid 
testimonial, and in this connection, 
the commission declares, the re- 
spondent has agreed that “if a 
monetary or other consideration 
has been given for a testimonial, 
the said respondent shall publish or 
cause to be published, along with 
said advertisements, in an equally 
conspicuous manner, the fact that 
said testimonials have been paid 
for.” 

The agreement to “cease and de- 
sist” from using any testimonials 
that are not “genuine, authorized” 
and the “unbiased opinions” of those 
who supply them will be taken in 
a matter of course way, inasmuch 
as while it may be easy enough to 
prove that a testimonial is not gen- 
uine, or unauthorized, it certainly 
will be difficult, in many cases, to 
prove that it is biased. But unless 
all signs fail, this agreement to pub- 
lish, conspicuously, the fact that 
a testimonial has been bought and 
paid for, is going to cause some 
consternation among those testi- 
monial users who are in the habit 
of using paid testimonials. 

Beyond doubt, this latter phase 
of the agreement is going to rais: 
a lot of questions and not the least 
important of them will be: What 
is a paid testimonial ? 

Writing in the March 14, 1929, 
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issue of Printers’ InxK on this very 
question, Raymond Rubicam, presi. 
dent of Young & Rubicam, Inc, 
said: “I know a manufacturer of 
a product for children who receives 
every year hundreds of effusive let- 
ters from mothers praising his 
product. For twenty years it has 
been his custom to send to the chil- 
dren of these mothers whose tes- 
timonials are used, a Government 
bond of small denomination as a 
token of his appreciation. No re- 
quest is made for testimonials in 
this manufacturer’s advertising, no 
promise given in advance of any 
reward. The gift is intended sim- 
ply as a means of gracious ac- 
knowledgment. Yet it is money 
paid to the giver of the testimonial. 
Are such testimonials to be con- 
sidered tainted ?” 

Mr, Rubicam then cited the hy- 
pothetical case of a manufacturer 
who approaches five men who are 
authorities on modern art and asks 
them for expressions of opinion on 
the beauty and significance of a 
new style of furniture which he 
has designed and proposes to mar- 
ket. The critics are paid for their 
opinion and advice. They are in- 
vited to be honest in their com- 
ments because the manufacturer 
wants their criticism as well as 
their praise. “Four of the five 
men,” said Mr. Rubicam, “express 
themselves enthusiastically regard- 
ing the product, and their names, 
personalities and words of praise 
are used as testimonials. There is 
no insinuation in the advertisement 
that these men own any of this 
furniture or use it in their studios 
or homes. Still they are testify- 
ing in behalf of the product, and 
they have been paid. Is this, then, 
a tainted testimonial ?” 

Mr. Rubicam also asked if testi- 
monials of the following sort would 
be considered to be tainted: “Sup- 
pose that a writer like G. K. Ches- 
terton is approached by a manufac- 
turer of an exercising machine and 
is asked for a short article on the 
importance of exercise and is paid 
for the article. Mr. Chesterton 
does not say that he uses the exer- 
cising machine. He merely points 
out the importance of exercise. Is 
that a ‘testimonial’ and therefore 
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The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company has 
advertised its billiard tables in Liberty for several 
years. They keep score with coupons—and know 
thereby that Liberty's 2,250,000 audience is 
responsive to quality merchandise. Liberty will 
again figure prominently i in this company s ad- 
vertising in 1930. Li 
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something to be banned, if paid 
testimonials are to be banned?” 

These two hypothetical cases are 
particularly pertinent to the com- 
mission’s current statement inas- 
much as they bring up the question 
whether the commission believes 
that testimonials of this sort must 
be accompanied “in an equally con- 
spicuous manner” by mention of 
“the fact” that “the said testimo- 
nials have been paid for.” 

But that is merely one of a num- 
ber of questions which this latest 
Federal Trade Commission case 
brings up. Whether they will ever 
be answered is something that can 
scarcely be predicted. However, 
this much may be said: The settle- 
ment in this case against the un- 
named tobacco manufacturer has 
done nothing to thin out the haze 
of misunderstanding that beclouds 
the testimonial situation. In fact, 
its immediate effect may very well 
be to aggravate the present low visi- 
bility. 


L. A. Welch to Direct Hart 
Oil Burner 


L. A. Welch was elected president of 
the Hart Oil Burner ‘orporation, 
Peoria, Ill., formerly Preferred Oil 
Burners, Inc., at a recent meeting of 
stockholders. In addition to his duties 
as president, Mr. Welch takes over 
general management of the company. He 
formerly held the position of vice-pres- 


ident. 

or L. Luthy, R. S. Bohn and 
L. V.. Tefft were elected vice-presidents, 
and F. G. Cowan, secretary-treasurer. 
The board of directors includes J. Paul 
Schnelibacher and Mr. elch, Mr. 
Luthy, Mr. Bohn and Mr. Tefft. 


L. C. Smith & Corona 
Advances Gordon Laurence 


The advertising department and the 
sales promotion division of L. C. Smith 
& Corona Typewriters, Inc., New York, 
have been combined. Gordon Laurence, 
formerly in charge of sales promotion 
for Corona typewriters and, more re- 
cently, for L. C. Smith typewriters, 
will have charge of the combined de- 
partments. 











New Account to Byerly 


Agency 
The Chandler Products Corporation, 
recently formed at Cleveland to manu- 
facture cap screws, has appointed Oliver 
M. Byerly, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count, Business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 
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Green Youth Gets No Rebufi 
at Agency Portals 

New Yor, Jan. 17, 1930. 

Printers’ Inx: 

Mr. etzger’s kindly advice to y; 
“kids” in your issue of January 16 has 
crystallized in me a desire to commen 
briefly on the character of the advertising 
executives of today. 

Having only recently obtained a toe. 
hold upon one of the more lowly rounds 
of the advertising Tadder I hope I may 
be absolved of the ares of patting my. 
self on the back when I say that, indi. 
vidually, collectively, or amy way on 
wants to take them, advertising men ar 
about as decent a bunch as one can find 
in business today. 

During a somewhat protracted attack 
on agency portals, not once did I meet 
a man who hesitated to give, generously, 
of his time and thought to the problems 
of an utter orn and stranger 
They all showed the same helpful spirit 
so well exemplified by Mr. Metzger and 
others who have given us useful advice 
im your pages. 

€ green youngsters, not only of to- 
day, but of yesterday and of tomorrow, 
owe a tremendous debt of gratitude to 
the men in advertising who help us at 
tain “That First preins 7 ww 
Kenwertu G. Sites. 


Editor o 





Gerber and Crossley Agencies 
Consolidated 


_ The advertising agency of Gerber & 
Crossley, Inc., Portland, Oreg., has 
been organized through the consolida- 
tion of the Joseph R. Gerber Company 
and Crossley & Failing, Inc. 

Ufficers of the new company are: 
Joseph R. Gerber, president; J. T. 
ee vice-president and treasurer; 
Mac M. Wilkins, vice-president; John 
D. Simon, vice-president, and Ralph H. 
Cake, secretary. The board is composed 
of the officers and William H. Barton. 





General Outdoor Advances 
Irving Bromily 


Irving Bromily has been appointed 
executive vice-président in charge of 
sales of the General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Company, New York. He has been 
engaged in the outdoor advertising busi- 
ness for the last twenty-eight years, 
having started with the O. J. Gude 
Company, predecessor of the General 
Outdoor company. 


To Join J. Walter Thompson 
Office in Brazil 
F. McKiernan, Jr., of the J 


is being 
Brazil, 





ee 
ter ’ 
transferred to the ay 
office of that agency. 


With Sehl Agency 


Miss Betty Adams, formerly with the 
Chicag.e Daily News, has joined the copy 
department of the Sehl Advertising 
Agency, Chicago. 
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Registered U. &. Patent Office 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 
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ied a toe. . 
ly rounds The News It used to be said 
pe I may of President Wil- 


hat “inl Sense in son that he could 
way on Busines$ — gominate his cabi- 
— men are MH net because he knew more than they 
+ can find He had a better news sense of the 


ed attack country’s moods and desires. It 
I meet MH would seem that President Hoover 


 rcblnn,  isalso acquiring a similar keen sense 


Stranger. (| of what the country is going to need 
ful spirit next. 

zger and : 

ul advice Business leaders would also profit 


> oft by the development of a news sense. 
pmorrow This might be defined as the abil- 
titude to | ity to detect changes in the market- 
ee at. @ ing “atmosphere” before a concrete 


Boren situation develops. 


> A manufacturer may successfully 
Zencies MH create a “going concern”; but it is 
often his ability to see the relation 
ber & to his business of some purely ex- 
erber & . ° ° 
g., has @ ternal factor which makes his suc- 
mnsolida- # cess really pronounced. There are 
ompany # cases where the arrival of an inven- 
tion, the rise of a fad, the discovery 


ny are: 

, oz f a new material, a change in the 
red public’s living habits, however seem- 
ip H. & ‘gly unrelated, has shifted the base 
ym posed fa whole market. 

Barton. : . . 
What will be the state of mind 
nces prevailing over the country this 
ear? Are consumers amiable or 
hesitant ? Are they considering price, 
pointed § value, style, color or quality first? 
oe \re dealers cheerful or cautious? 
Ss — Reports from the field may give 
vcae § certain assortment of facts, but 
~ Gude it is the ability to form a mental 
seneral § picture of one’s exact position that 


enables a successful plan of action 
to be framed. And this comes from 


apson FF cultiy ating and developing the “news hen ce 


The Business Week 
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ROSPERITY 


prevails in corn belt! 


Biggest holiday trade on record. $30,000,000 
to be expended in building 1,000 miles of 

concrete highway in 1930. Corn, hogs and ] 
other farm products selling above last year’s 
prices . . . factories busy! 


All this indicates the prosperity of Iowa’s 
two and a half million people. 
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WAPLANS TO | 
PAVE THOUSAND 
MILES IN 1930! 


Governor Tells Hoover 
lowa Is Behind Him. 


Iowa will build approximately 
1,000 niles of paving on its pri- 
mary road system in 1930, anc 
grade 400 miles of the remaining 
600 miles of the system not now 
graded Governor Hammill wired 
President Hoover Monday. 

$30,000,000 Expenditure. 

Such a program will call for 
the expenditure of about $30,- 
000,000, according to the gover- 
nor, of which $26,000,000 would 
be used for paving and $4,000,- 
000 for grading. 





Such a speeding up will result 7 
in shortening the period in which crea 
lowa will get a system of roads Mo. 


second to none in the country by 
at least a year. Iowa now has 
approximately 2,400 miles of pri- 
mary road paving and 3,300 miles 
of gravel, which means that 85 
per cent of the primary system is 
surfaced, 
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The Daily and Sunday newspaper is as indis- 
pensable in the Iowa home, rural or urban, as 
the breakfast coffee. The preference of more 
than 200,000 Iowa families is for The Des 


Moines Register and Tribune. 


It is the local 


daily pw ay for the central two-thirds of 


Iowa as we 


l as the city of Des Moines. 


The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


Carrier delivery in 851 Iowa cities and towns 
and on 1,770 rural mail routes. 67% coverage 
of the central two-thirds of the state. 240,000 


circulation for 45c a line! 
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_ ms fabrics and textile 
advertisers have found the 
Vogue market so tremendous 
in its purchasing power that 
they have used... 


Some 
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twice as much space in Vogue “4 
° . disqui 
in 1929 as in any other benef 
women's magazine. 
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N this and a few succeeding 
| articles, I shall deal with cer- 
tain phases of the processes of me- 
chanical reproduction. The pur- 
pose is to equip those of my dear 
pupils who will later buy printing, 
engraving, etc., with some of the 
elementary principles involved. 

In other words, these next few 
disquisitions are written for the 
benefit of those who will always 
be laymen as regards the mechani- 
cal reproduction of advertising 
matter ; yet who will, nevertheless, 
be called upon to buy engraving 
and printing from time to time. 
If I can implant in your minds 
the simplest conceptions of what 
each of the major operations in- 
volves, you will be able to plan 
your work more intelligently, issue 
more intelligible orders and know 
whether or not you are getting 
your money’s worth. 

Those who intend to specialize in 
this work will have to go else- 
where for the instruction. 

+ * + 

First we will take up the plan- 
ning and buying of printing. And 
by printing I mean the reproduc- 
tion of folders, catalogs, booklets 
and the like. Typography—which 
should rank in your minds as an 
art and a department in itself— 
will be dealt with later. 

When I tell you that a printer’s 
first estimate on a certain catalog 
was $11,500—and that he finally 
printed it for $6,000—you will see 
that there are things worth know- 
ing. The final catalog—from my 
point of view—was just as good 
as originally planned and estimated 
upon. To the printer, of course, 
it did not have all that the extra 
$5,500 would have bought. The 
difference of opinion is due to his 
love of his craft; the $6,000 cata- 
log did all that the job required 
and saved us $5,500. 






















Pitfalls in the Purchasing 
of Printing 


Some Things the Layman Should Know If He Is to Get His Money’s 
Worth 


By Aesop Glim 





The first item to consider, when 
planning a job of printing, is the 
paper to be used. And the layman 
should determine for himself the 
answers to three questions: 

1. Which paper, of those I can 
afford, will give the finest repro- 
duction of my engravings? This 
involves a careful consideration of 
the kind of engravings and the 
number of colors to be used. 

2. Which paper, of those I can 
afford, will best convey the im- 
pression I want my prospects to 
receive from this job? In other 
words, if you stop to think of it, 
the color and feel of the paper it- 
self can, and always do, create a 
definite atmosphere or association 
around the message printed on the 
paper. This is always important. 

3. From which paper, of those I 
can afford, will this job cut most 
economically? This involves your 
knowing, and always remembering, 
that the various kinds of paper 
come in various sizes of sheets. It 
is better that you do not try to 
know or remember the various 
more or less standard sizes of 
paper. For the simple reason that 
the paper you finally decide upon 
will invariably be found in some 
odd size—or missing in the size 
you had counted on. 

Already the bright pupils in the 
class will have discovered that 
every printing job should be 
planned completely, in advance. 
Copy, makeup, artwork, engrav- 
ings, typography, inks and paper— 
all must be planned and produced 
in relation to one another. Don’t 
go ahead with anything beyond 
copy and rough layout (or dummy), 
until every subsequent detail clear 
through to the finished job has 
been planned, considered and esti- 
mated upon. And the foreseeing 
of the finished job should always 
include actual delivery of the fin- 
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ished job into the hands of those 
for whom the advertising matter 
was planned—and the uses they 
will put it to. 

In other words, must this job 
merely create a quick impression 
on my prospect, or is it something 
he is apt to keep for a time? In 
the former case, build the whole 
job for one quick and favorable 
reading. In the latter case, con- 
sider the amount of handling it is 
apt to receive; avoid paper which 
will show fingerprints too quickly ; 
buy paper, covers and binding 
which are sufficiently tough and 
durable for the job at hand. 

Further than this, you must fore- 
see and consider how the finished 
job is to be delivered to the pros- 
pect. If by mail, how much post- 
age will be required? Will some 
other (lighter) kind of paper or 
covers or envelopes do the job 
just as well and still save postage? 
If not by mail, what about the 
freight or express? Are envelopes 
really needed? 

Getting back to the economical 
cutting of the job from the sheet, 
it was on this one item that I 
saved quite a bit of the $5,500 
previously mentioned. I found that 
by changing one dimension of my 
catalog, by only a fraction of an 
inch, the job would cut without 
waste from a sheet of different 
dimensions. 

Another pointer on paper. If 
your run is large enough, and time 
permits, you may be able to save 
money by having a paper mill make 
for you the paper selected (or even 
an imitation thereof) in a special 
size. Or, by shopping around 
among paper houses, you may find 
on hand (and at a price) an odd 
lot of paper which will exactly 
suit your requirements. 

But for Pete’s sake, don’t overdo 
your thrift in the matter of paper. 
Don’t kill your copy and illustra- 
tions simply to save a few dollars 
on buying paper. There may be 
times when the paper should be 
your biggest cost. And when such 
times occur, spend freely and get 
your real money’s worth. 

There is one big underlying 
principle which must always gov- 
ern you in the planning of printing 
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jobs. From start to finish, keep ij 
in mind. Knowing your audience 
what is the impression this jo) 
must create? 

If you are after a circus effec, 
go the limit and be just as sincere 
as are the readers to whom a circys 
effect will be impressive. If yoy 
are addressing a Tiffany-Rolk. 
Royce audience, go the limit in tha 
direction. If you are uncertain 
—or unacquainted with the tastes 
of your audience—don’t be to 
proud to consult the right person 
or persons. Don’t be pseudo! 

Always remember that, for about 
the same money, you can buy a 
German silver meat platter or 2 
Sterling silver salt-and-pepper set. 
Which would your prospects pre- 
fer? Don’t guess! 

The catalogs issued by Sears, 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward 
do not by any means represent our 
highest aim in copy, art, typog- 
raphy or paper. But if printing 
jobs ever fitted their audiences, 
those catalogs do. 

Tiffany advertising does not con- 
form to half our present standards. 
But (I am afraid) it is terribly 
right. Few bits of printing have 
been so thoroughly tested and 
proved by time. 

These two examples do not rep- 
resent the extremes. There is 
much beyond each of them—and a 
world of difference between. Know 
your target and do your best to 
aim accurately. 

Printing jobs usually start with 
an appropriation—and therefore 
demand a careful budgeting. The 
appropriation is apt to be arbi- 
trary, alas. But don’t accept it too 
meekly. Take it as a_ starting 
point, do some estimating and then 
ask for more, if you have good 
reason. There is no point in mis- 
spending $1,000, when $1,100 would 
have bought a far better money's 
worth. 

When you have as near an ap- 
proach as possible to a legitimate 
appropriation, start your final, care- 
ful budgeting. Your budgeting 
cannot be arbitrary, either. It must 
be based on dependable estimates 
and bids. Your estimates must 
cover—copy, layouts, artwork (in- 
cluding lettering), engraving, elec- 
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trotyping, paper, printing and 
binding. Envelopes, postage and de- 
livery may need to figure—and even 
addressing and mailing. 

Be sure to budget your time as 
well as your money. Allow your- 
self a margin of time at each step 
of the production. Allow your- 
self a margin of money for experi- 
menting with the engraving, the 
typography and the printing. 

“You will probably buy from 
the printer—a unit—paper, print- 
ing, binding, envelopes and delivery 
charges. Some printers include a 
service on addressing and mailing. 

Many printers prefer to have 
you buy your engravings and elec- 
trotypes through them. If you 
agree to this, be sure that you are 
not paying any unnecessary com- 
missions. If you decide to order 
your own engravings or electro- 
types or both, be sure that the 
printer agrees in advance that the 
work of the firms you propose to 
buy from will be acceptable to him. 
Otherwise, you may wake up to 
find the engraver, the electrotyper 
and the printer passing the buck 
back and forth—leaving you a little 
wiser and a lot sadder. The evil 
by-products will be: failure to 
keep the job on schedule, overtime 
charges and inadequate reproduc- 
tion in the final job. 





E. L. Morris Joins Adolph L. 
Bloch Agency 


Edward L. Morris has joined the art 
department of The Adolph L. Bloch 
Advertising Agency, Portland, Oreg. 
He formerly was with the Western En- 
graving Company, Seattle, and later con- 
ducted an advertising art studio at that 
city 





Appoints Colcord Agency 


Frank Holton & Company, Elkhorn, 

Wis., manufacturers of band _ instru- 

ments, have appointed David H. Col- 

cord, Inc., Chicago advertising agency, 

to direct their advertising account. Pub- 

ope advertising and direct mail will 
used. 





With “The Black Diamond” 


Charles C. Swearingen, recently with 
Motor World Wholesale, Philadelphia, 
is now with The Black Diamond, Chi- 
cago. 
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S. R. Guard Starts Printing 
Business 


Samuel R. Guard, editor and a part 
owner of The Breeder's Gazette, Chi- 
cago, has formed the Samuel R. Guard 
Corporation, which has purchased the 
lant and equipment of the former 
arm Life, at Spencer, Ind. The plant 
will be operated as the Mid-Land Press. 
D. W. ch, formerly secretary and 
treasurer of Farm Life, has joined the 
organization as meral superintendent. 
The Breeder’s Gazette is not involved 
in the transaction, but Mr. Guard will 
retain his interest in that publication. 





National Studios, Inc., Plans 
Campaign 


Business papers and class magazines 
will be used in a eaneeien being planned 
by the National Studios, Inc., New 
York, to advertise movie slides, photo- 
graphs and window display devices. The 
company operates the Standard Slide 
Corporation, Manhattan Slide Company, 
Excelsior Slide Company, Animated 
Products Corporation and _ National 
Photographers. The Arthur Rosenberg 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, will direct this campaign. 





National Advertisers Plan 
Program for Western Meeting 


Program plans for the semi-annual 
Western meeting of tion of 
Advertisers, to be held at 
French Lick, Ind., on May 4, 5 and 6, 
were drawn up at a meeting of the or- 
ganization’s board of directors at Chi- 
cago last week. 





To Represent “Hardware 
Age” in West 
Harold A. Maguire, formerly with 
Hardware and Metal, Toronto, has been 
appointed Western advertising represen- 
tative of Hardware Age, New York. He 
will make his headquarters at Chicago. 


W. S. Forgey with Hays- 


MacFarland Agency 
William S. Forgey, formerly co 
chief of Montgomer Ward & Compant, 
has joined the staff of Hays MacFar- 
land & Company, Chicago advertising 

agency. 








Appoints Brinckerhoff Agency 

The M. A. Graft Company, Chicago 
manufacturer of Graft suspenders and 
distributor of Challenge cleanable col- 
lars, has placed its advertising account 
with Brinckerhoff, Inc.. advertising 
cousey of that city. Newspapers will be 
used. 


R. E. Morgan Leaves Seattle 
“Times” 
ee E. Morma has resigned as 
ion: vertisin, 
Seattle, Wash., — hte 














“Tmpersonal 
Advertising” 


Voorsurc, Hotranp 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

am a regular reader of your 
periodical, but I never found in it 
an article about “impersonal adver- 
tising.” As I am very much inter- 
ested herein, I should esteem it a 
favor if you could tell me where I 
can find the results of such a cam- 
paign and if one of your contrib- 
utors once wrote an article about 
it, to send me the issue in which it 
was inserted. 

P. H. W. Kramer. 


E take it that our Holland 
correspondent refers to what 
is called, on this side of the water, 
“indirect” or “unselfish” advertis- 
ing. If so, we are able to say that 
we have had numerous discussions 
of the subject from various view- 
points, and are pleased to send a 
list of titles which will explain 
themselves. Among them are such 
as these: “We Advertised Our 
Customers’ Products and Increased 
Our Sales”; “How Timken Is 
Helping Its Manufacturer-Cus- 
tomers”; “Selling Baking Powder 
by Helping Bakers Sell Cakes”; 
“One Manufacturer Advertises the 
Products of Others,” and so on. 
However, in case “institutional 
advertising” is meant, in which the 
firm, organization, or industry is 
advertised rather than the specific 
product or service, we also have 
available a helpful list of contri- 
butions which have appeared in 
the Prrnters’ INK Publications.— 
[Zd. Printers’ INK. 


Edward Mitchell, Jr., Joins 
Harvey Agency 


Edward Mitchell, Jr., formerly sales 
promotion manager of the International 
Ticket Scale Corporation, New York, 
has joined the Harvey Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Atlanta, as a member of 
the copy and plan department. He was 
at one time with the Charles W. Hoyt 
Company, Inc., New York. 


F. C. Jordan Leaves Racine 
Agency 


Franz C. Jordan has resigned as vice- 
president of the Western Advertising 
Ageney Inc., Racine, Wis. He will de- 
vote all of his time ‘to the interests of 
the Jordan Display Rack Company, 
Racine, manufacturer of literature and 
magazine display racks. 
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Life Insurance Sales for 1929 
Show Increase 


New ordinary life insurance sales for 
1929 rma = to $8,801,867,000, a 
compared with $8,199,375,000 for 1923. 
This Seprepente an inerease of 7.3 per 
cent. During December, new ordinary 
life insurance sales amounted to $841, 
215,000, as against $810,127,000, for 
the corresponding month of 1928, an in. 
crease of 3.8 per cent. 

These figures are based on a report 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and aggregate the business, 
exclusive of revivals, increases and divi- 
dend additions, of forty-four member 
companies, which have 82 per cent of 
the total volume of life insurance out- 
standing in all United States legal re 
serve companies. 


Efficient and Vigorous 
Despite Our Age 
McConnett & Fercusson, Lrp 

Lonpon, Can., Jan. 11, 1930. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Thank you very much for your prompt 


letter of Jan. 9, enclosing copy of a 
Shivers advertisement. 


Despite its age, Printers’ Inx con 
tinues to be most efficient and vig- 
orous. 

T. H. Yuu 


Organizes Manufacturers’ 
Sales Agency in the West 


The Douglass Company, San Fran- 
cisco, has organized a manufacturers’ 
sales agency for the territory from Den 
ver westward. This company, which 
manufactures and distributes Douglass 
lighters, will offer a jobbing service for 
smokers’ accessories in that territory. 


Made Editor of “Electric 
Refrigeration News” 


William Jabine has been appointed 
editor of Electric Refrigeration News 
Detroit. He has been editor of Trunks 
and Leather Goods, published by the 
Perry L. Smith Publishing Company, 
New York. 


Cremo Ginger Ale to Barthe 
Agency 
The Salt City Bottling Company, Syra- 
cuse, manufacturer of Cremo ginger ale, 
has appointed G. F. Barthe & Company, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 


Drug, Inc., Acquires Ow] Drug 
Company 


The Ow! Drug Company, which oper- 
ates principally on the Pacific Coast and 
in Middle West territory, has been 
acquired by Drug, Inc., the holding 


company which controls the Liggett drug 
stores, 
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Executive Offices: 
UNION TRUST BLDG. U T A 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





America’s great mining 
and smelting center— 
with an annual output 
from its mineral indus- 
tries of $120,000,000— 
$85,000,000 of which 
is immediately ex- 
pended within the state! 


A rich field! And—one 
reached by Packer out- 
door advertising with 
the same splendid ser- 
vice that in fifteen other 
states has earned for 
this organization the 
confident patronage 
of America’s greatest 
national advertisers. 


UTAH 


PACKER 


Operating Office tor 


SALT LAKE CITY 
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A gain of 75 Exclusi 
National Accounts over} 
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MONROVIA ... a splendid example 
of California's rich independent markets! 


aia are eight plants in Monrovia, packing the famous Sun- 
kist Oranges. Stand on the roof of one of them and you'll see 
why so many plants are needed. 


Mile after mile, in every direction, of Orange groves, worth from 
$2,500 to $4,000 an acre! There’s a home for ev grove...in nine 
cases out of ten equipped with telephone, electric ights, and every 
modern convenience. In the garage, there is at least one car... often 
two or three. 


All however are not citrus fruit growers. Many own chicken ranches 
in one of the finest poultry regions in the world. Others raise boun- 
teous crops of walnuts, deciduous fruits and garden vegetables. Mon- 
rovia is the home of the largest date packing plant in the world. 
Here is also located the largest water heater manufacturing plant in 
Southern California. Numerous other smaller industries give Mon- 
rovia a steadily growing payroll. 


Monrovia has a population of approximately 13,000. 
The Monrovia News-Post, the only newspaper in the 
city, hasa circulation of 2,538 . . . a coverage of over 
75% of Monrovia’s families. It is a daily with a United 
Press franchise,and holds its readers with that intense 
interest which only a live local newspaper can inspire. 
The Monrovia News-Post is another striking example 
of this basic, space-buying truth... 


You cannot cover Southern California markets 


effectively without using the local newspapers ! 
5 


SourHern CaurrorniA Newspapers 


Detroit 
Chicago 
Los Angeles . 
564 Market St. SAN FRANCISCO - Kearney 3834 
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Psuedo-Scientific Copy Gets 
a Straight-Arm Jolt 


Canners and Wholesale Grocers, Alarmed by Misuse of Health Appeal, 
Start Corrective Measures 


ND now comes the National 
f\ Canners’ Association and the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation in a move to advance the 
cause of honest advertising. These 
two associations, in joint session at 
Chicago last week, put the finish- 
ing touches on a project which is 
nothing less than that of rescuing 
food advertising from the patent 
medicine class. 

For a long time food product 
manufacturers have been frankly 
apprehensive as they have noted 
the tendency among certain adver- 
tisers in this line to make exag- 
gerated, and sometimes actually 
false, claims as to the alleged 
health or curative properties of 
their products. “These advertisers 
have been quick to see that the 
American public today,” to quote 
from Paul B. Dunbar, assistant 
chief of the Government Food, 
Drug and Insecticide Administra- 
tion, “has an obsession on the ques- 
tion of health—health foods, health 
fads, health exercises—and are 
striving continually so to regulate 
the diet and the daily routine of 
life as to insure a maximum of 
bodily and mental efficiency.” 

This being so, it is obvious that 
health claims based on such in- 
gredients as the vitamins, iodin and 
iron in foods have a pronounced 
advertising value. “The vitamin 
perhaps,” Dr. Morris Fishbein, of 
the American Medical Association, 
told the joint session, “is the most 
interesting and mysterious sub- 
stance that has appeared on the 
medical scene, and the alert copy 
writers have not failed to drama- 
tize the intense interest that it 
has awakened in both the medical 
profession and the public.” 

But this enthusiasm of the copy 
writers spoken of by Dr. Fish- 
bein is, sad to relate, not always 
based on sound premises. Per- 
haps they may be right in their 
claims as to the health-giving and 
health-restoring powers of the 


goods they advertise; but they do 
not know and the public does not 
know. And so we have the unholy 
spectacle of food manufacturers 
competing for business on a basis 
of more or less unfounded claims. 
Some of the advertising suggests 
that the writers of it must have 
turned back to the old patent medi- 
cine copy of thirty years ago. The 
thing has gone so far that many 
food products manufacturers, in- 
cluding some who have used and 
are using the questionable advertis- 
ing, are worried and even some- 
what ashamed. As food advertis- 
ing becomes more and more a 
therapeutic proposition—with claims 
unproved and possibly some of 
them wunprovable—the producers 
rightly assume that the industry is 
not growing in repute with that 
section of the people who take the 
trouble to think. 


Affects Only Label Advertising 


In their extremity the manufac- 
turers, acting through the canners 
and wholesale grocers associations, 
looked hopefully toward the Fed- 
eral Food and Drugs Act. But 
they found that this act provided 
only for the regulation of such 
advertising as accompanies the 
label. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has stepped in a few times 
and ordered the discontinuance of 
improper advertising of foods and 
patent medicines, but this, of course, 
cannot meet the need. 

The two associations, therefore, 
in connection with the powerful 
American Medical Association, 
caused to be introduced into the 
United States Senate an amend- 
ment to the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act extending its authority so as 
to include all food advertising, 
label or otherwise. The amend- 
ment is now pending. 

This is move No. 1 in the can- 
ners’ and grocers’ self-purifying 
advertising prograth. Move No. 
2 is the making of an arrangement 
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with the American Medical Asso- 
ciation whereby all health foods, 
so-called, will be passed upon by a 
special committee of scientists. 
The medical association has al- 
ready appointed this committee, 
consisting of Dr. Fishbein; Dr. 
L. B. Mandel, Yale University; 
Dr. H. C. Sherman, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. E. F. Dubois, Cornell 
University Medical College; and 
Dr. W. M. McKim Marriott, 
Washington University School of 
Medicine, St. Louis. 

Its original purpose was to in- 
vestigate the claims for such food 
products as might be advertised in 
medical journals—the procedure be- 
ing substantially the one followed 
now as to medical preparations. 
But the canners and grocers made 
arrangements with the medical as- 
sociation to the effect that this com- 
mittee should pass upon the alleged 
health properties of all advertised 
foods that might be submitted to 
it, regardless of where they were 
going to be advertised. 

Here is how the plan will work: 
An advertiser of any food may sub- 
mit his product to this committee 
for analysis and _ investigation. 
Then he can actually know its 
worth, if any, in a health way in- 
stead of guessing at it as is some- 
times done now. He then can ad- 
vertise, giving the exact qualities 
of the food as they are presented 
to him by the association com- 
mittee. It is probable that insignia 
of some kind will be available 
which every advertisement, thus 
qualified, can contain. 

If the Pure Food and Drugs Act 
is thus amended, the National Can- 
ners’ Association is going to start 
out on an ambitious national ad- 
vertising program in behalf of 
packaged foods. 

Dr. Walter H. Eddy, professor 
of physiological chemistry at Co- 
lumbia University, expressed con- 
siderable sympathy with food prod- 
ucts advertisers in their present 
dilemma. 

“What is ethical exposition. of 
food values?” he asked. “That 
food selection determines health is 
today axiomatic. To call spinach 
a health food may offend pure food 
label regulators. To teach people 
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what food values reside in spinach 
is sanctioned as educational mate. 
rial. To advertise or label spinach 
as a cure for anemia or cod liver 
as cure for colds is illegal and ta. 
boo in advertising copy with the 
Periodical Publishers Association, 

“T don’t, then, view manufac. 
turers and advertising agencies a; 
sinners and crooks. I have a very 
profound conviction of their in. 
herent honesty and sincerity in the 
desire to do right. I have a pro. 
found sympathy with the copy 
writer. He is exactly in the posi- 
tion of one of my students who 
goes out to teach his subject with 
identically the same _ problems. 
Knowledge limited, psychology of 
his pupils unexplored, success in 
exposition essential to his own liv- 
ing.” 

It is Dr. Eddy’s view that vio- 
lations of food advertising prac- 
tice are matters to correct and not 
necessarily to punish. 


Made Western Associate 
Editor, “The Farm Journal” 


Frank G. Moorhead, who was editor 
of the Jowa Homestead for sixteen years 
with the exception of two years on The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, in 1920 and 
1921, has rejoined The Farm Journal 
as Western associate editor. His head- 
quarters will be at Des Moines. 


Cookie Account to Freeze- 


Vogel-Leopold 
The Plezall Cookie Company, Inc., 
Chicago, has appointed Freeze-Vogel 
Leopold, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 
Newspaper and radio advertising will 
be used. 


Henry T. Stanton Elected 
Bank Director 


Henry T. Stanton, vice-president and 


manager of the Chicago office of the ] 
Walter Thompson Company, Inc., adver 
tising agency, has been elected a director 
of the Boulevard Bridge Bank, of that 
city. 


Appoint Cabot Agency 
Eaton & Howard, San Francisco and 
Boston, investment managers, have ap- 
pointed Harold Cabot & Company, Inc., 
Boston advertising agency, to direct 
their advertising account. 


The Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Pa., has appointed the Foreign 
Advertising & Service Bureau, Inc., 
New York, to handle its foreign adver- 
tising. 
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Tie for Honors in Pinehurst 
Tournament 


C. H. Jennings, of Bronxville, and 
Ned Sawyer, of Chicago, each with a 
score of 77, tied for medal honors Mon- 
day in the silver jubilee championsh-p 
of the Winter Golf League of Advertis- 
ing Interests. ‘The — will con- 
tinue through this wee 

. L. Carroll, of Philadetphia, with 
78, and George James, of Wash.ngton, 
with 79, finished next in line. A field 
of seventy-five started in the men’s di- 
vision. Merrill M. Lord, of New 


York, the 1929 champion, will not de- 


fend the title he won last year. 

In the women’s division Mrs. A. A. 
Garthwaite, of Philadelphia, won the 
qualifying round in the Class A. divi- 
sion with a score of 102, defeating a 
field of sixteen. Mrs. 7 
Proskey, of Evanston, IIl., 
of 59-17-42, took both low 
gross honors in Class B. 


with a card 
net and low 


L. M. Barton, Managing 
Director, 100,000 Group 


Leslie M. Barton, for the last four 
years advertising director of the Chicago 
Daily News, has been appointed manag- 
ing director of the 100,000 Group of 
American Cities. He has been secre- 
tary-treasurer of that organization since 
its establishment in 1924. He will con- 
tinue his affiliation with the Chicago 
Daily News as associate advertising di- 
rector. 


Goodrich-Miller Rubber 
Merger Planned 


An offer has been made by The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company to purchase 
the assets of the Miller Rubber Com- 
pany, including its good-will as a going 
business. This offer is subject to the 
approval of the stockholders of both 
companies. The Goodrich company re- 
cently acquired the Hood Rubber Com- 
pany. 


Wilford York, Assistant 
Secretary, Dyer-Enzinger 


Wilford York, formerly in charge of 
lans and research of Dyer-Enzinger, 
ne., has been elected assistant secretary 
of that agency, with headquarters at 
Milwaukee. He has also been appointed 
space buyer for the Western division. 
Mr. York had been with the former 
Olson & Enzinger, Inc., for the last five 
years. 


T. C. Hatch with 

Dyer-Enzinger 
Talbot C. Hatch, formerly with the 
Potts-Turnbull Company, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, and, before that, 
head of his own agency at that city, 
has joined the Milwaukee office of Dyer- 
Enzinger, Inc., as an account executive 

in the industrial department. 
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A. M. Levy Heads Hart 
Schaffner & Marx 


Alexander M. Levy, who had been 
vice-president of Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
Chicago, has been elected president to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Harry Hart. Frank W. Cresap, who 
had been secretary-treasurer, has beep 
made chairman of the board. 

E. E. Bain is now vice-president in 
charge of sales. Other officers are: 
Abraham S. Hart, vice-president and 
secretary; Joseph Halle Schaffner, vice. 
president and treasurer, and Milton 
Strauss and Earle D. Howard, vice 
presidents. 


Graham to Direct Willys- 
Overland Sales 


George M. Graham, who has been 
vice-president of the Willys-Overland 
Company, Toledo, has been elected vice. 
president in charge of sales. Under his 
direction the sales department will con- 
tinue to function with Perry C. Gartley 
as Western sales manager and Nelson 
A. Beardsley as Eastern sales manager. 

Frank L. Wiethoff, assistant sales 
manager, will direct distribution of prod- 
ucts for both the Eastern and Western 
sales managers, in addition to home of- 
fice operations of the general sales de 
partment. 


Westinghouse Refrigerator 
About to Go on Market 


The latest addition to the products 
marketed by the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company, an electric refrigera- 
tor, will be put on the market Febru- 
ary 1. Distribution efforts will be concen- 
trated in States east of the Mississippi 
and north of Virginia. 

Carl D. Taylor is manager of the re 
frigeration department, with headquar 
ters at Mansfield, Ohio. Ralph Gates 
is sales promotion manager; E. 
O’Donnell, sales supervisor, and ). & 
Dorney, assistant to Mr. Taylor. 


Made Assistant Directors of 
Advertising, Armstrong Cork 


John P. Young, for the last five years 
with the Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa., most of that time in charge 
of the production section, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant director of adver- 
tising of that company. Howard B. 
Gates, for the last twenty years with the 
insulation division of the Armstrong com 
pany, lately as a member of the adver. 
tising department, has also been made 
an assistant director of advertising. 


To Represent Bridgeport 
“Times-Star” 
Bridgeport, 


Times-Star 
Hanson & 


The Conn., 
has appointed Bertolet, 
Lemon, publishers’ representatives, as 
its national advertising representatives. 
This appointment is effective February |. 
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AKRON’S LEADING JOBBER 
OF HARDWARE PRODUCTS SAYS S0 


._ following statement was made on October 4 

1929, by the General Manager of the Hardware 
Supply Co. of Akron, Ohio, which is that city’s large 
wholesaler, jobber and distributor of nationally ai 
vertised hardware products: 

**We have found that we can induce dealers to stock produc 
which we distribute with least resistance when we can promi, 
them that the merchandise will be backed up with an ady 
tising campaign to appear in our local newspapers. 

**Our dealers are not interested in advertising which is 
appear in other cities. They know that few of their custom 
will ever see this advertising, and that—naturally—still fewé 


will ask them for the products so advertised.”’ 
(Signed) Hesket H. Kuhn 


The Clevelan 


EE 
Detroit - Atlanta - Dallas 
San Francisco 
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AND AKRON’S LARGEST 
ROCERY RETAILER ALSO AGREES 


N Oct. 11, 1929, the Secretary of the Fred W. 

Albrecht Grocery Co., owners and operators of 
e Acme Chain stores, an organization with nearly 
) Akron outlets, made the following statement : 
‘Our firm is always pleased to learn that some product 
hich we sell in the Acme Stores is to be advertised in our 
al newspapers. We know this co-operation from the 
anufacturer assists us materially in moving the goods off 
rshelves and into the homes of Akron consumers. 
‘We have also learned that Cleveland newspaper adver- 
sing does not produce results for us. Only on rare occa- 
ons do we receive calls for merchandise which is advertised 


the newspapers of other cities.”’ 
(Signed) Fred C. Pockrandt 


Certainly, here is convincing evidence that only 

the TRUE Cleveland market can Cleveland 
ewspapers help you to secure distribution and 
ake sales. 


WRITE FOR “THE RICH 
IARKETS OF NORTH EASTERN OHIO” 


he two statements which appear here have been 
printed from ‘*The Rich Markets of North 
astern Ohio,”’ an important study of market- 
g conditions recently published by The Cleve- 

“geod Press. Included in this compact volume 
re detailed analyses of sales conditions in the 
ven principal cities of northeastern Ohio. 
numeration of the more important retail and 
holesale outlets; detailed analyses of the pur- 
asing power, per capita wealth; volume of in- 

gome, bank deposits, annual payroll, auto and 
thool registrations—and a wealth of other fig- 
res extremely valuable to buyers of advertising 
pace are given for each city. 


A Scripps- 
Howard 
Newspaper 





— _ ___. 5} 
Philadelphia - Buffalo 
Los Angeles 
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Prepare for Consumer Scrutiny 


The Days of the Tinsel Market Are Disappearing 


By Howard W. Dickinson 


PeOrLe are becoming a bit 
more skeptical of some things 
advertised. Having been fooled 
by an apparently perpetual riding 
place for stocks on the mountain 
tops, we naturally doubt some 
other things being quite as they 
have seemed. 

It isn’t that we don’t want to 
keep on doing vigorous deeds. It 
isn’t that we want to buy fewer 
things. It isn’t that a considerable 
number, relatively, have gone 
broke. It is merely that we want 
to be a bit surer. Circumstances 
have urged us to watch our steps. 

The trade-draught is still good 
strong beer, but we do want to 
scrape off the froth and make sure 
of the beer. 

We should have no fear 
about advertising volume— 
though we shall lose some 
billings on unsound advertis- 


ing. 
The advertising business, to keep 


up its volume and increase it, 
needs more advertisers of the sub- 
stantial sort because some business 
will be lost, sure as taxes. Some, 
only a few, who have gambled and 
lost will be out of advertising. 
Some, many in fact, who have ad- 
vertised relatively valueless things 
will find their advertising less ef- 
fective and will drop out. We are 
now in a period of more intelligent 
scrutinization of values rather 
than a period of curtailed pur- 
chases. 

Tinsel has its real values, 
particularly when people are 
riding high and are in the 
holiday mood. 

The tinsel market has been over- 
large. By tinsel I mean much 
more than the shiny stuff we put 
on Christmas trees. We shall need 
magazines, newspapers and radio 
sets more than ever in 1930 be- 
cause we shall be keener than ever 
to watch what is going on and be 
in on the information, exchanges 
of opinions and _ entertainment 


which these mediums afford. 
great deal of modern Philosophy 
is expressed in comedy, and th 
public knows it. Entertainment jj 
frankly recognized as a moden 
necessity. 

We shall want less tinsel, fewe 
valueless trifles. A device to elimi. 
nate carbon from a motor car wil 
have to prove its case. An orn 
ment will have to prove that it js 
a good ornament. A flossy food 
or drink without value otherwisx 
will have to build steady users or 
quit. It won’t be able to maintair 
itself as it has on a long proce: 
sion of try- -anything-once people 
Pocket cigar lighters and wooden 
golf tees once looked like tinsel, 
but they have established their 
values. 

It may be that our wun- 
friendly critics, yes, even our 
unfair ones, really do us some 
good, 

Large sale and inordinately high 
prices for articles and preparations 
of low value and small production 
cost have been the focusing point 
of advertising’s unfriendly critics 
Undeserved fortunes have been 
made on such things. They have 
meant that the public has paid too 
high for its prosperity with re- 
spect to such items. The unfriendly 
critics who have brought such 
things to our attention have served 
us well to that extent. Now even 
advertising enthusiasts begin to 
see it. 

Quacks are no good when 
something really is the matter 
with us. 

The simple-minded honesty in- 
herent in some writers about ad- 
vertising has been expressing itself 
loudly against quackery and snob- 
bery in advertising. The powerful 
quacks and snobs have gone right 
on quacking and snobbing 
Strange, isn’t it, that insensible as 
they seem to be to shame and the 
finer senses of community fairness, 
they are very sensitive to a stock 
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warket jolt and the concrete fact 

t the public wants sounder 
sification for its purchases than 
wlschood with an alluring social 
avor. 

I have recently found that sev- 
ral others, who like myself, can 
tect slight differences, if “any, 
tween similar cigarettes of good 
wality, are switching toward a 
igarette whose advertising pleases 
ithout any insult to the intelli- 
ence. : 

Simple, sincere ‘enthusiasm 
always attracts. Over-play it 
into lies or exaggeration—and 
it isn’t so good. 

Being obliged by well-known re- 
ent circumstances to think more 
feriously of real values, the con- 
umer has begun to write his 
eclaration of independence. This 
snot and will not be independence 
f advertising. Advertising is the 
onsumer’s own treasure and he 
knows it. Yet as he begins to 
hink of values instead of mere 
mpulses, he looks for true values 
n the advertising that he reads, 
end as he dis-valuates lies, higher 
alues attach themselves to bright- 
ness, humor, and even enthusiastic 
tatements of real quality. 

The advertiser asks adver- 
tisng to help sell his goods. 
The consumer asks advertising 
to help him make purchases 
intelligently and happily. Note 
that distinction. 

It is odd when we come to think 
of it, that a stock panic should 
have the effect of promoting virtue 
in advertising. But of course, it is 
one of those forces which bring 
us back to realities. The con- 
sumer, for the time being, recog- 
nizes the need for more wisdom in 
appraising advertisements. That 
makes it a bit hard for the copy 
writer. The writer’s attention, has 
been forced for some years toward 
a “forced-draft” technique. Be- 
lievability has not seemed so im- 
portant as massed power. 


an “easy mark.” Now we've got 
to show him that we mean what 
we say and that it is worth his 
while to read it. 
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Montgomery Ward Reports 
Sales and Net Profits 


Net profits of Montgomery Ward & 
Company for 1929 were $14,504,935, 
compared with $19,571,300 for 1928, a 
decline of $5,066,365. The report gives 

oss sales by mail order for 1929 of 
$166.677,173, against $171,072,363 for 
the preceding year. Gross sales for chain 
and department stores for 1929 are given 
at $124,853,448. compared with $61,- 
282,375 for 1928. 

“Our profit performance for 1929,” 
George B. Everitt, president, reported, 
“compares unfavorably with 1928 for 
one definite reason—the large profit re- 
cession in the mail-order branch of the 
business caused by the abnormal expense 
incurred in the prepayment of all ship- 
ments to customers. 

“Our competitors adopted the prepay- 
ment policy early in 1929. We withheld 
prepaying shipping charges the first six 
months. However, during that time 
mail order sales receded so rapidly that 
we adopted the plan for the second six 
months without adequate adjustment to 
the new conditions. Had our mail order 
profit during 1929 approached normal 
performances, we would have secured a 
substantial increase in earnings over 
1928. The prepayment changes in our 
selling and other expenses this year will 
offset to a very substantial extent the 
cost of the present prepayment plan.” 

In 1928, 285 chain stores were placed 
in operation by Montgomery ard, 
bringing the total for the last two years 
to 532 units. 


G. J. Kadel, General Manager, 
Underwood & Underwood 


George J. Kadel, vice-president of 
Underwood & Underwood, Inc., photog- 
raphy and illustration, has been made 
general manager. As vice-president and 
general manager he will take active part 
in the administration of all branches and 
offices of the company. In addition to 
his duties as vice-president, Mr. Kadel 
was formerly also manager of the news 
picture division. 


Form Electrolux Refrigerator 


Sales, Inc. 

The corporate name of the distribut- 
ing organization for Electrolux refriger- 
ators has been changed to Electrolux 
Refrigerator Sales, Inc., with general 
offices at Evansville, Ind. Electrolux has 
been distributed under the corporate 
name of Serve! Sales, Inc. The Servel 
name will be continued by the organiza- 
tion distributing Servel motor-drive com- 
pression type refrigerators. 


Dorland Agency Opens 
Chicago Office 


The Dorland Agency, Inc., New York, 


has opened an office at Chicago. The 
new office will be in charge of R. FE. 
Winn, at one time vice-president of the 
Maggart Corporation, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency. 
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The Scope of 


Lord & Thomas 
and Logan 


Service 


IGHT offices covering the United 
States, Canada and England en- 
able us to render a service commen- 
surate in its scope with the wide- 
spread interests of the businesses we 
serve. 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan 
establishment is a complete, self-con- 
tained advertising agency, officered by 
members of the firm and staffed by 
men and women of proved ability in 
the various phases of advertising work. 

For sixty years this organization 
has been privileged to collaborate with 
the leaders in many of America’s 
most representative industries. 
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Keeping the Unit of Sale in Tung 
with the Times 


The Toilet Goods Industry Has Conducted Some Interesting Experimen 
with Sales Units 








By Donald S. Cowling 


Director of Sales, Lucien Lelong, Inc. 


he almost every industry there 
are questions that seem to be 
perennial. Thousands of words 
are written and spoken every year 
on these subjects without any ap- 
parent gain. Naturally an indus- 
try so large and so generally com- 
prehensive as the 


$15 or $20 for an original bottle 
may have access to them? 
When you come right down to 
it, it is the unit of sale that de 
termines the attitude of most man. 
ufacturers and importers in the 
toilet goods industry today toward 
all three of these 








toilet goods indus- 
try has its share of 


HE unit of sale is a busi- 
ness factor which, per- 


questions. If a line 
is put into a store 


these questions, and 
while some of them 
seem no nearer so- 
lution than they 
were ten years ago, 
much valuable in- 
formation has been 
gained through ex- 
amination and dis- 
cussion of them. 
Related sales is 
one of those ques- 
tions. Should the 
complete lines of 
manufacturers and 
importers be dis- 
played together in 
the stores, so that 
a woman purchas- 
ing a flacon of 
Fleurs de Joie per- 


haps more than any other, is 
controlled by custom, Indus- 
tries are loath to change the 
sales units in which certain 
products have been dis- 
pensed. It usually remains 
for a newcomer who either 
refuses to follow tradition or 
who is unacquainted with the 
industry’s customs to break 
the established sales unit and 
reap the benefits of sound 
originality. 

The toilet goods industry, 
however, has not been awed 
by this sacred cow. It has 
experimented with sales units 
and out of these experiments 
have come some interesting 
developments. These are de- 
scribed in the accompanying 


where the manager 
of the toilet goods 
department is the 
sort of person who 
sets the merchan- 
dise back on the 
shelf and waits for 
calls, the unit of 
sale is exactly what 
the customer had in 
mind to buy when 
she approached the 
counter. If, on the 
other hand, the de- 
partment manager 
is one who takes 
full advantage of 
the manufacturer’s 
advertising, and 
displays the mer- 
chandise and in- 





fume may be sold 


story. 
a box of Fleurs de i 




















Joie face powder 
anda Fleurs de Joie lipstick? Or 
should all perfumes be grouped to- 
gether; all the different kinds of 
face powder be shown in one sec- 
tion, with separate sections for 
creams, for compacts, for lipsticks, 
so that a woman in search of her 
favorite perfume can go straight 
to it as soon as she enters the de- 
partment ? 

How about bulk perfume? 
Should the manufacturer of ex- 
pensive perfumes pack his fra- 
grances in half pint and pint bot- 
tles for dispensing in addition to 
his de luxe crystals, so that the 
woman unable or unwilling to pay 





structs his sales 
girls about it, the 
unit of sale is 


stepped up immediately. 

For in the toilet goods industry, as 
it is today, the unit of sale is very 
largely in the hands of the re- 
tailer. It is up to the manufac- 
turer whose merchandise the re- 
tailer is handling, then, to see to it 
that the way is made easy for the 
retailer to step up the individual 
sale. 

For many years the idea of re- 
lated sales has been held promi- 
nently before the retail clerk. The 
large chains of drug stores drill 
their clerks to mention a_ specific 
item related to the item just bought 
While the clerk is wrapping up a 
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LIKE THE FARMER, YOU CAN REAP your §° 
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HE _brand-con- 
scious farmers of 
the 13 “Heart” states 


2 , 
“giddap” in motor i 
cars that whisk them =-————__ 4 
ee eee 
to any store where 


they can buy pre- 





ferred merchandise. They are business men—big operators in 


every sense of the word—who spend wisely to make money and ‘. 
provide their families with modern conveniences and luxuries. ne 
tie : eg al 
heir property represents 56% of the net worth of America’s fa 
agricultural investment. They own 44% of the automobiles and ss 
60% of the radios used on American farms and have 61% of - 
“3 the telephones. In the “Heart” states " 
Bet — = h mr di 
Cs Bay dr 60% of the tractors are employed in pro- ps 
Smet ducing 78% of the country’s grain. Here is 
NT is the center of big-scale farming. 1 
. . a 
Successful Farming reaches more of these ; 
° ° Ty ” *1: 

eit hills duties prosperous, active-minded Heart families f 

agricultural heart of America than any other farm publication. Farming 
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GREATEST SALES HARVEST IN THE HEART 
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rs in 
y and is regional—and this magazine is devoted exclusively to the 
es. needs of the thirteen upper Mississippi Valley States, which lead 
rica’s all others in farm prosperity. It is edited to help “Heart” 
oat farmers make more money and live better. 
% of Successful Farming has been 
bates repaid by an unapproached ; 
pro- degree of reader interest 
ad and confidence. Advertisers 

can win the interest of 

1,150,000 families — loyal 
= and ready buyersof preferred 
‘lies products through this power- | 
cm ful, regional publication. The Magazine of Farm Business and Farm Homes 
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tube of tooth paste, for instance, 
instead of saying “And what else?” 
he is instructed to say “Do you 
need a tooth brush?” or “We have 
a special on mouth wash today.” 
When he sells a packet of razor 
blades he suggests an after shav- 
ing lotion, some shaving soap, or 
a can of talc. Maybe he itemizes 


all of them. 

The girls in the better managed 
department stores are instructed 
along the same lines. When a 


woman purchases a jar of cleans- 
ing cream, she is given the oppor- 
tunity to examine some tissue 
cream or a cream powder base. 
When she expresses an interest in 
rouge, a lip stick to complement 
and harmonize with that particular 
shade of rouge is shown her. 
When this is intelligently done by 
well-trained clerks, the unit of 
sale is stepped up, resulting in in- 
creased business for both the store 
and the manufacturer. 


“And What Else?” 


But here is the rub. For every 
well-trained clerk who will intelli- 
gently go about the business of 
increasing sales through related 
items, there are a hundred who 
say mechanically, “And what else?” 
at the same time turning their backs 
to ring up the sale of the called 
for item. Certain manufacturers 
and importers in the toilet goods 
industry, therefore, have taken 
steps to simplify to the.last pos- 
sible degree the potential* sale of 
more than one item. 

A large tooth brush manufac- 
turer recently launched, at its an- 
nual dealer convention, a combi- 
nation package of a tooth brush 
and a tube of tooth paste which it 
had made up under its own name 
for that purpose. A manufacturer 
of shaving cream bound with every 
carton of cream a bottle of after- 
shaving lotion. Another bound 
with its cream a can of talc in a 
special tint for men. The leading 
perfume and cosmetic manufac- 
turer of the industry some time 
ago packed a small vial of per- 
— with every box of face pow- 
er. 

Now these proceedings bordered 
very closely on sampling rather 
than an undertaking to increase the 
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unit per sale, as in some instances 
the two products—sometimes bound 
together with a strip of imprinted 
adhesive paper, sometimes packed 
together in a special carton—were 
sold for the price of one. Sharply 
defined from this practice, how- 
ever, was the plan used by a soap 
manufacturer who bound together 
three cakes of one kind of soap 
at one price and one cake at a 
higher figure, pricing the lot as a 
single item, and the cosmetic man- 
ufacturer who set three creams— 
cleansing, tissue and vanishing— 
into an attractive display carton 
Which also was featured as a sin- 
gle unit. 

The large beauty treatment 
houses have expanded on this lat- 
ter theme. From “week-end boxes” 
which were small pasteboard car- 
tons containing replicas in minia- 
ture of the regular jars of cream, 


bottles of lotions, and boxes of 
cosmetics and powder, they went 
ahead to “travel boxes,” which are 


cases holding anywhere from three 
to a dozen of the preparations of 
the particular house represented. 
One of these cases, for instance, 
contains a jar of cleansing cream, 
a jar of tissue cream, a jar of 
powder base and protection cream, 
a bottle of skin tonic, a bottle of 
astringent lotion, a box of face 
powder, a compact rouge, and a 
lipstick. The case itself is fin- 
ished in a variety of leathers, or 
it can be had in japanned metal. 
The complete cases are, of course, 
priced as individual items, and can 
be had at a figure varying with 
the general range of the line, the 
number of items it contains, and 
the finish of the case itself. A 
woman asking for a jar of cleans- 
ing cream, then, is shown one of 
these cases containing in conveni- 
ent form all the accessories that 
she should use with her cleansing 
cream, and the assortment is sold 
to her as a single sale. 

Certain houses last year brought 
out a “guest room package” of 
compact powders. <A _pasteboard 
carton, artistically and carefully 
finished, displayed in a row six 
or seven different cakes of com- 
pact powder, each of a different 
shade. In some instances a com- 
partment in the carton held sev- 
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The Washington, D. C. Star 
Is the Preferred Medium for 
Radio Advertising 


As indicated by the lineage used during 1929, THE 
STAR carried 907,118 lines of radio advertising, or 63,851 
lines MORE THAN ALL FOUR OF THE OTHER 
WASHINGTON PAPERS COMBINED. 

This same condition holds true in practically every 
major classification. 

There are two things which make Washington an 
attractive market—the fact that Washingtonians have the 
most spending money per capita of any city in the coun- 
try; and that with THE STAR’S all-inclusive circulation 
you can cover the entire Washington Market, of approxi- 
mately 800,000 people, with this ONE PAPER ALONE. 


Ghe £vening Sav. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E, 42nd Street Lake Michigan Building 
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NATIONAL TRADE JOURNALS, INC. 





National Trade Journals, Inc., 521 Fifth Ave., N. Y.--Building Division: The Architectural Forum: Building Ace 
Good Furniture and Decoration; Heating and Ventilating; National Builders Catalog; Building Materia! Marketing. 
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Any manufacturer or advertising 
agent with a merchandising or 
advertising problem in the build- 
ing field is invited to bring it here 
. .. As publishers of the largest 


group of properties in this field, 


including 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
BUILDING AGE 
BUILDING MATERIAL MARKETING 
NATIONAL BUILDERS CATALOG 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
GOOD FURNITURE & DECORATION 


we have assembled an organization 
of specialists who represent practi- 
cal experience in every major 
branch of the building industry. . . 
This experience is at your service 
with no obligation beyond the dic- 
tates of your own good judgment. 





C. STANLEY TAYLOR 
Director of Marketing 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





Sports Division: Sporting Goods Ilustrated&Journa!; Motor Boat;Outboard Motor Boat. Feed Division:Canning Age: 
F\-ning Gazette. Diesel Division: Motor-hip; Diesel Power. National Cleaner & Dyer. Speciality Salesman Magazine 
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eral dozen tiny powder puffs, the 
idea being that each guest might 
use a fresh puff which was to be 
thrown away after using. This 
guest room powder box, of course, 
was a continuation of the packages 
of small individual cakes of soap 
which are packed a dozen to a 
fancy box and offered by soap 
manufacturers. 

The manufacturers of bath salts 
and body powders were not slow 
to seize upon this idea, and every 
one of them today sponsors boxes 
containing anywhere from three 
to a dozen different packages of 
bath salts. A much favored pack- 
age contains a central piece of a 
box of body powder, surrounded 
by gaily colored and fantastically 
designed containers of bath salts 
in various fragrances. Some of 
these manufacturers stimulate these 
sales of several items in one con- 
tainer by packing the salts and 
powders in containers that can be 
turned to other uses after the orig- 
inal contents are used. Vases, 
cigarette boxes, decanters and tum- 
blers—all these are filled with bath 
salts and powders, sets of them are 
packed into one box and offered to 
the stores to sell as one item. 

There is much of practicality in 
all this. A cleansing cream should 
be followed by a cleansing and 
toning liquid to remove the last ves- 
tiges of cream from the skin. A 
face powder should not be used 
without a foundation cream to 
smooth and soften the skin and 
provide a base to which the powder 
may cling. In every manufactur- 
er’s line there is a shade of lip- 
stick to complement the rouge, and 
any woman using a rouge should 
be sure that she is using the lip- 
stick that will harmonize with it. 

In our own company we go even 
farther and advocate the sale of 
a package which contains all four 
of our perfumes. “No woman,” 
says Lucien Lelong, “would go 
downtown in the morning to do 
her shopping, to luncheon and 
bridge in the afternoon and to 
dinner, the opera and a supper 
club in the evening without chang- 
ing her gown. Why then should 


she not change her perfume as she 
changes her gown, to meet the oc- 
casion ?” 
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The logic is sound, and we find 
our buyers ready to accept the idea, 
But we must go farther than that 
and make it easy for their clerks 
to put the sale across. So we de- 
vised a package in the shape of 
a Maltese cross, holding in each 
of the arms one of the four Lu- 
cien Lelong fragrances. The pack- 
ages are finished in the modern 
manner, and are priced as units at 
the price of the four bottles of 
perfume added together. Some re- 
sistance is felt, of course, but the 
general idea is so much in harmony 
with the accepted trend that we 
are finding a ready market for our 
new package. 


Purpose of Christmas Sets 


All these multiple unit packages 
and containers are but offshoots 
of the demonstrator idea. When 
a manufacturer or importer can 
put one of his own salesgirls be- 
hind the counter of a_ store he 
knows that she is sufficiently well 
trained to work constantly on re- 
lated items and so increase the 
unit of sale. But he knows equally 
well that in all the other stores 
where his merchandise is to be 
sold by the regular store sales- 
girls or the demonstrators of other 
lines that his chances of having 
any items sold in addition to the 
one that the customer asks for will 
be mighty slim. To simplify the 
procedure as far as possible, then, 
and to assure the most general dis- 
tribution of all the items in his 
line, he has been obliged to devise 
these containers that will be re- 
garded by salespeople and consum- 
ers alike as single items. 

have purposely said nothing 
here about the Christmas sets that 
for many years have been featured 
in toilet goods departments at holi- 
day time. Those sets were and 
are specifically designed for gift 
purposes, and bear but little if any 
relation to the acceptance by the 
actual consumer of articles that she 
is in the habit of buying for her- 
self. These sets have had their 
effect upon the design of the pack- 
ages that toilet goods manufac- 
turers are now offering all the year 
round, and perhaps to a certain 
degree have impelled action on the 
new idea, but to a far greater ex- 
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On some jobs we 
are excelled in 
quality. On others, 
inspeed. Onothers, 
in cost. Our worth 
lies in knowing how 
to supply quality 
and speed at rea- 
sonable cost on the 
same job, 








PRINTING CO., INC. 
209 W. 38th St., New York City 
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iM Boston ssi 


5 yee has no daily circulation figures worthy 
the name. All papers sold downtown count as 
Corporate Boston circulation, although thousands of 
them are destined for the suburbs. “En route” readers, 
morning and evening, make it impossible to tell where 
each paper goes. Clearly, a comparison of daily circu- 
lation figures will not show which Boston paper can 
rightfully claim the distinction of “home paper.” 


Sunday is the only day to tell which paper is read 
in the home, for on Sunday all papers are sold in the 
readers’ neighborhood and all reading is done at home. 


Three papers carry the bulk of advertising in Boston, 
and each has a Sunday edition. 


One loses 20% of its daily circulation in the Boston 
Trading Area. Another loses 53%. 


Obviously these are not home papers, for on the day 
people read at home they lose circulation, which no 
other paper picks up! 

The Boston Globe retains on Sunday in the Trading 
Area the same circulation it has daily. Jt holds its 
readers seven days a week. 


No need to detail the editorial features that have 
built home strength for the Globe. Rather examine the 
advertising results of this strength—nowhere better 
illustrated than in the preference of Boston’s depart- 
ment stores. These stores use more space in the Globe, 
daily as well as Sunday, than in any other paper. 


Write for more detailed information about Boston— 
the 4th Market. Ask for the free booklet, “Reaching 
Buying Power in the Boston Market.” 


THE BOSTON GLOBE 
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tent multiple unit items mark a 
long individual step forward in 
modern merchandising. 

For some time a certain amount 
of educational work will be neces- 
sary and it can best be accom- 
plished through advertising. When 
the logic and practicability of mul- 
tiple unit packages is sufficiently 
impressed upon the minds of con- 
sumers they will accept them as 
unhesitatingly as they have the sin- 
gle jar or bottle in the past. 


Papec Machine Account to 
Buffalo Agency 


The Papec Machine Company, Shorts- 
ville, N. Y., manufacturer of Papec 
ensilage cutters, feed grinders and hay 
choppers, has ‘appointed Burton Bige 
low, Inc., advertising agency, Buffalo, to 
direct its advertising account. is ap- 
pointment becomes éffective March 1. 
National and sectional farm papers, trade 
papers and direct mail will be used. 


J. P. Cunningham to Direct 
Gre-Solvent Sales 


John P. Cunningham has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Utility 
Company, New York, manufacturer of 
Gre-Solvent hand cleaner. He has been 
with the Utility Company since October 
and was formerly an advertising execu- 
tive with the General Foods Corpora- 
tion, New York. 


Packer Corporation Elects 
W. S. Wisner 


William S. Wisner, formerly assis- 
tant treasurer of the Packer Corporation, 
Cleveland, outdoor advertising, has been 
elected a vice- president of that concern. 


R. R. Smith with Topics 
Publishing Company 


Robert R. Smith, formerly with the 
Vick Chemical Company, Greensboro, 
N. C., has joined the Topics Publishing 
Company, New York, as customers’ ser- 
vice manager. He succeeds Philip Chary 
who has been transferred to the metro- 
politan sales staff. 


Made National Advertising 


Manager, Seattle “Times” 
N. E. Helland, formerly credit and 


office manager of ‘the Seattle Times, has 
been appointed national advertising man- 
ager. 


Joins Power Agency 
Faber Stevenson, formerly with the 
Bell Syndicate, Inc., New York, has 
oined the copy staff of the Edward M. 
— Company, Inc., Pittsburgh adver- 
tising agency. 
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When 
the Buyer’s Brand Is 
Advisable 


Mipitanp ADVERTISING Serv 
YecaTurR, ILL. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
fe should like very much t 
know if any articles have appeared 
in your publication regarding the 
sale of canned foods under buyers 
labels. 

If there is on record the expe 
rience of any canners, we are i 
terested in knowing whether they 
have found it more advantageous t 
sell goods as they can under buyers’ 
labels before the concern is large 
enough to advertise extensively. |; 
other words, is it better for a new 
industry to do sufficient advertising 
from the very beginning to estab 
lish its brand exclusively under i's 
own label, or is it more profitable 
to accept orders wherever they can 
be secured and sell under buyers’ 
labels? 

MIDLAND 

















































ADVERTISING SERVICE 


N officer of a large organiza- 
4 tion in close touch with the 
food industry gives us this opin- 
ion: 

“Competition in canned goods j 
so great just now, and prices are 
so low, that we should not regard 
this as the proper time for a new 
business to launch a campaign to 
establish its own brand unless 
backed up by ample capital and by 
the possession of a_ well-trained 
and experienced selling staff. Of 
course, much depends on the prod- 
uct canned. A specialty or unique 
product would naturally have a 
better chance than one of the com- 
mon foods like tomatoes or corn 

“We would consider it best for 
a small canning organization, un- 
der present conditions, to connect 
with large buyers and use their 
labels until sufficient strength and 
experience has been gained t 
make possible a change in market- 
ing methods.” 

A long list of articles bearing on 
the question of “Private Brands,” 
which have appeared in our two 
publications, is available to all 
readers, and although they are 
not confined to canned goods, the 
principles are the same in all 
cases. Discussion of the question 
from the wholesaler’s and chain- 
store angles will be found illumi- 
nating. —[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Over 1,000,000 Agate Lines 
of Rotogravure Advertising in One Year 


—A Record— 


HE NEW 
YORK TIMES 
printed 1,049,878 


agate lines of adver- 
tising in the main 
Rotogravure Picture 
Section in 1929, a 
total greater than 
any other newspaper 
has ever published 
in a year. 


The Times excess 
over any other New 
York newspaper was 
426,583 lines; its 
gain over 1928 was 
142,223 lines. In 
addition, The Times 
published 564,229 
lines in the suburban 
rotogravure picture 
sections. 











NRIVALLED for the beauty of its rotogravure 

printing, the interest of readers in its news pictures, 
and the high character of advertising accepted, the Roto- 
gravure Section of The New York Times is the most 
powerful advertising medium in the New York market. 
Net paid sale, as a part of the Sunday edition of The 
New York Times, 750,000 copies. 


Che New York Cimes 


ROTOGRAVURE PICTURE SECTION 
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Valuation, $22,500 
Head of Household, 
Owns his business 
Income $12,000 
Credit Rating, A-1 
Members in Family,4 
Servants, 2 





Buying Habits 


Known as 


Liberal Buyer 


Fine Prospect 
for Luxuries as 
well as Necessities 


Here are two hougiot 
as alike as two peor 
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Valuation, $22,500 
Head of Household, 
Owns own business 
Income $12,000 
Credit Rating, A-1 
Members in Family,3 
Servants, 1 





Buying Habits 
Known as 


Thrifty 


Buys on price appeal 
rather than style or 
quality appeal 
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CINCINNATI 
940 


BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


Building activity, an important source 
of market buying funds, has shown 
a steady increase in Cincinnati during 
the past 3 years, and this year more 
money will be paid to the building 
trade than in any other year of the 
city’s history. 


$117,205,000 will be spent on only the 
larger construction units (8 buildings). 
Work on some of these buildings is 
now under way and on others final 
Telephone Building. . . $ 3,300,000 plans drawn and contracts let. 
Union Gas & Electric Co. 1,260,000 
St. Louis Church. ... 525,000 The Times-Star, Cincinnati’s first 
Emery Building... . . 33,000,000 newspaper, has kept pace with Cin- 
Union Terminal Co. . . 75,000,000 cinnati’s progress and in 1929 carried 
Temple Power Building 2,220,000 a total of 13,813,832 lines, which was 
New Christ Hospital a gain over 1928 of 582,585 lines. 
Addition. ...... 1,500,000 The greatest year in the history of 
Friars’ Club House .. 400,000 the Times - Star. 


1930 Building Program 





$17,205,000 For 22 years advertisers have placed 
the bulk of their advertising in the 
Times - Star, for the Times - Star alone 
produces maximum results in the 
Cincinnati market. 


The Cincinnati Times.Star 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
60 East 42nd St. 904 Union Trust Bidg. 

New York City, N. Y. Chicago, IIlinois 
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Salesmen Who Talk Their Prospects 
Out of Orders 


There Are Times When the Best Sort of Selling Is to Let the Prospect 
Do the Talking 


By D. H. Kelly 


Vice-President, 


de enearg there are so many 
different types of selling, each 
one requiring different treatment, 
it is exceedingly difficult to gen- 
eralize. I know there are certain 
propositions that are very bene- 
ficial to the purchaser which must 
be put over with steam roller ef- 
fort. I know this is sometimes 
true in specialty selling. It is also 
true where one is selling insurance. 
Consequently, when I say that 
salesmen frequently talk so much 
and argue so much that they do not 
give the prospect a chance to say 

“Yes,” I am not referring to those 
kind of sales. 

But there are other kinds of 
sales where the very best selling 
is to sit quietly and say nothing, 
letting the prospect consider the 
matter carefully and without in- 
terruption. Men have frequently 
tried to sell me items and I wanted 
to think carefully before deciding 
to purchase. The salesman’s con- 
stant flow of selling talk was an 
interruption and an annoyance 
rather than a help. 

It has seemed to me also, sitting 
on the side lines, that very fre- 
quently the salesman takes a cus- 
tomer’s objection too seriously and 
directs a major argument against 
it, whereas if he brushed it aside 
and stuck to the main point he 
would make greater progress. Of 
course, it is difficult to know when 
an objection is a major objection 
and when it is simply a passing 
comment. 

Sometimes a ruse must be re- 
sorted to, to ascertain the cus- 
tomer’s real reason for not buying. 
One of the best specialty salesmen 
I have ever known used a clever 
plan for years and found it very 
advantageous. After he had worked 
a particular town in his territory, 
he would check his baggage, put 
the checks in his pocket and get 


The Electric Auto-Lite Company 


his railroad tickets. He would 
then think over the attempts he had 
made to sell in that particular 
town and would pick out the pros- 
pect who had seemed the closest 
to buying. He would then visit 
this man, tell him he was leaving 
town, show him his ticket and his 
trunk check and then would appeal 
to him on a man-to-man basis for 
his real reason for not buying. He 
would mention that he would have 
several hours to think over the 
proposition before he reached the 
next town and it would give him 
a chance to think of ways and 
means of overcoming such a con- 
dition on future sales. The store- 
keeper, feeling that the man was 
going away in a few minutes and 
that he might help a nice young fel- 
low, would usually give him the 
reason. This salesman would then 
start in on that reason and nine 
times out of ten would make the 
sale. 

Of course, he would miss his 
train, but that would make no dif- 
ference. He would then take this 
order to the other merchants in 
the town and very frequently would 
make a large number of sales in 
a town where he had failed to sell 
before, thus proving that it pays 
to listen to the buyer occasionally. 

Years ago the National Cash 
Register Company had a very bril- 
liant sales executive. This was be- 
fore the company had grown to 
its present tremendous proportions 
and the sales manager could occa- 
sionally make selling trips with 
newer men. One of his salesmen 
had attempted to sell a merchant 
in a town not far from Dayton. 
He came in and reported his fail- 
ure. 

The sales manager, in order to 
check up, told the young man that 
he would like to call on the mer- 
chant himself, and did so. Later 































































on the salesman asked him if he 
had made the sale. He said he 
had not. The salesman asked how 
long he had been with the mer- 
chant. The sales manager told 
him, “About five minutes.” The 
young man then threw out his 
chest and said, “Why Mr. —, I 
spent five hours with that mer- 
chant.” The sales manager then 
told him that he had found out 
in five minutes that he could not 
sell the merchant. The sales man- 
ager let the merchant do a little 
talking. 


Found Many Uses for Radio 
“Right of Privacy” Article 


Hartrorp Fire Insurance CoMPANy 
Hartrorp, Conn., Jan. 22, 1930. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Recently you kindly sent me a copy 
of the article by Boyd L. Bailey on 
“Radio Advertising and the Right of 
Privacy” and asked that it be returned 
when I was through with it. 

I have found so many uses for it that 
I have finally had it copied for further 
future reference and, therefore, I am 
only too glad to return the original to 
you. 

Your co-operation, assistance and 
helpfulness are one appreciated. 

B. Howarp, 
Adi aX. Department. 


New Accounts to Manternach 
Agency 

The Meriden Gravure Company, Mer- 
iden, Conn., and The Franklin Plan 
Company of America, New Haven, 
Conn., have both appointed The Man- 
ternach Company, Hartford, Conn., ad- 
vertising agency, to direct their adver- 
tising accounts. 


Appoints Seattle Office of 
Erwin, Wasey 


The Seattle Trust Company and its 
investment affiliate, the Seattle Com- 
pany, has placed its advertising account 
with the Seattle office of Erwin, Wasey 
& Company. Newspapers will be used. 


J. G. Gould Joins O’Keefe 
Agency 
John G. Gould has joined the P. F. 
O’Keefe Advertising Agency as an ac- 
count executive and assistant to Mr. 
Rouleau, who is in charge of the New 
York office of that agency. 


Appoints Mitchell Company 


The Old Colony Brewing Company, 
Boston, has appointed The Mitchell Com- 
pany, of that city, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 
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Now Western Dairy Products, 


Inc. 


California Dairies, Inc., Los Angeles, 
manufacturer of Sunfreze ice cream, 
has changed its name to Western Dairy 
Products, Inc. The change in name has 
been made in order to identify the com. 
pany more closely with its parent or- 
ganization, the Western Dairy Products 
Company. Under its new name Western 
Dairy Products, Inc., will handle whole- 
sale milk as well as Sunfreze ice cream 
in Southern California. There will be 
no change of personnel in either com 
pany. 


Appoints Penman & Parry 
Agency 

The Barron Corporation, holding cor- 
pee of the Prudential Savings & 
an and the Roosevelt Savings & Loan 
Company, of Seattle, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Penman & Parry, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city 
Newspapers and direct mail will be 
used. 


New Advertising Business at 
Rockford, III. 


O’Cal Hanson, who for the last year 
has conducted an advertising business 
in his own name, and F. Downing Slay- 
ton, formerly with the McJunkin Adver- 
tising Company, and Vanderhoof & 
Company, Chicago advertising agencies, 
have formed an advertising om at 
Rockford, Ill., under the name of Ha: 
son-Slayton. 


Donahue & Mayer Agency 
Changes Name 


The M. x Donahue & J. G. Mayer 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, 
has changed its name to Donahue, Coe 
& Mayer, Inc. M. J. Donahue has been 
elected president and treasurer. J. G. 
Mayer is vice-president and Sayers Coe 
secretary. 


Now with Home Office of 
“The Saturday Evening Post” 


Thomas E. McLaughlin, formerly in 
charge of the Boston operations of The 
Saturday Evening Post, is now doing 
special service work for that publication 
from its home office at Philade Iphia. 


, Vice-President, 
Hazard Agency 


Don Baker, for the last three years 
art director of the Hazard Advertising 
Corporation, New York, has been elected 
vice-president of that company. He will 
also continue his duties as art director. 


Joins Evans-Winter-Hebb 
Guy Atherton has joined the art staff 


of Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., Detroit, di- 
rect advertising. 


Don Baker 
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Take New York for Instance 





in the Southwest It’s Different 


In the five Southwestern 


In selecting media to 
reach the great majority of 
Consumers in the State of 
New York, advertisers and 
advertising agencies very 
properly choose media read 
for the most part by the 
urban population, because 
93.2% of the people in 
that state live in cities or 
towns, only 6.8% of the 
people actually living on 
farms, but... 


States of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and 
New Mexico, 42.7% of the 
population, or 4,883,723 
people, actually live on 
farms. And, 80% of the 
retail merchants in the 
Southwest depend on farm 
trade for at least half of 
their sales volume. 





To Reach This Rich Farm Market 
USE 





eee 


= 








The Farm paper of the Southwest 


Main Office and Publishing House, Dallas, Texas 
Eastern Office, New York, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
Western Office, Chicago, 122 S. Michigan Blvd. 


2 billion 400 


The Southwest Farm Market Consists of 1,048,000 


Farm Homes with Annual Income in Excess of 


million dollars. 
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AGAINI 


AT THE close of 1929 the Herald is far in the lead of all Bosto 
newspapers in total advertising lineage for the year. Figures com 


piled for the twelve months just closed show the Herald to be ahe 
of the second paper by 1,370,794 lines of advertising, and 3,359,97 
lines ahead of the third paper. 

The Herald’s grand total of more than 18,000,000 lines of adver 
tising is by far the greatest ever achieved by any Boston newspaper 
It represents a gain of more than 2,000,000 lines over the Herald’ 
own remarkable record for 1928 when it led all Boston newspapers 
by an equally impressive margin. Again, too, the Herald leads al 
Boston papers in national and display advertising, and by a great 
margin than ever before. 





These gains are additional proof of the dominating position held 
by the Herald in the Boston market. The Herald’s gain in adver. 
tising lineage for 1929 of over 2,000,000 lines exceeded the combined 
gain of the next two papers. The vitality of the market, covered by 
the Boston Herald, is plainly indicated by the continued and unques- 
tioned leadership. 

In circulation the Herald has also reached its highest peak. The 
circulation of the morning Herald and evening Traveler for the year 
ending December 31, 1929, was the greatest in their history and 
growing rapidly. This indicates that the Herald market—the most 
important portion of Boston’s great population—is continually 
increasing in size and importance to the advertiser. 


BOSTON HER 


Advertising representative: 
All the figures given refer to GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 
“Herald” only. “Traveler” 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
lineage not included. 914 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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THRALD LEADS BOSTON 
INIL ADVERTISING LINEAGE 


HERALD 18,257,342 Agate Lines 


THIRD PAPER 14,897,367 Agate Lines | 


SECOND PAPER 16,886,548 Agate Lines 


GREATEST ADVERTISING 
tion held EAGE GAIN FOR 1929 
° MANY BOSTON NEWSPAPER 


HERALD 2,061,628 Agate Lines 


THIRD PAPER SECOND PAPER 
1,246,719 Agate Lines 756,464 Agate Lines 
aa 
] 
-RLD-TRAVELER 


For eight years the Herald-Traveler has 

been first in national advertising, includ- Lineage figures by 

ing all financial, automobile and publica- Media Records, Inc. 
: tion advertising among daily papers. 
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NEW ANGLES 


We had thought the ingenuity of photog- 
raphy exhausted, when along came a 

bright cameraman with the idea of 
taking worm's-eye shots at every- 
thing from sky-scrapers to toothpicks. 


Old subjects from new angles. 


Perhaps you are searching for a 
different slant on your product 
or service—you've gone stale 
on fresh viewpoints — optical 


and rhetorical—the old wells 





of inspiration have run dry. 








Why not seek a new oasis? 











Some of America's greatest cor- 





porations have found inspiring 








ideas in our Direct Mail Department 








—to our prestige and their profit. 
~ 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


Founded 1876 
Printing of Every Description 


80 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Worth 6080 
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Inventor Advertises and Markets 


His Own Invention 


§. L. Belknap, Inventor of In-A-Floor Safe, Uses Trade Magazines and 
Starts National Mail-Order Business 


HE history of most inventions 
T does not, as a rule, include an 
inventor whose knowledge of sell- 
ing and advertising is commensu- 
rate with his inventive skill. There 
are some notable exceptions. In- 
ventors generally find it advisable 
to stick to their lasts and turn over 
to others the task of taking their 
inventions to market. 

Here is a somewhat exceptional 
case—an inventor who devised a 
marketing and selling policy of 
peculiar fitness to his precise needs. 
Not only did he work out his own 
sales policy but he also evolved an 
advertising plan to carry it out. 
His advertising methods are as 
closely linked to his needs as is 
his marketing plan. 

Two years ago, S. L. Belknap, 
of Los Angeles, inspired by the 
thought that chain stores are often 
robbed of their cash receipts, de- 
cided to invent a safe which could 
be built into the floor of a store 
and which would possess certain 
features of safety that ordinary 
safes, by reason of their construc- 
tion and conspicuousness, do not 
possess. He formed a company, 
the In-A-Wall Safe Company, Inc., 
of which he became president and 
general manager. 

In deciding upon his sales policy, 
Mr. Belknap reasoned his proposi- 
tion out as follows: He had but 
one article to sell—a safe of lim- 
ited capacity, made to hold cash re- 
ceipts and practically nothing else. 
This safe was designed for chain 
stores which as a rule do not re- 
quire an ordinary safe because or- 
dinary safes are too large, too 
expensive and, being conspicuous, 
attract the burglar’s attention. Be- 
cause of its small size, its sim- 
plicity of construction and installa- 
tion, the In-A-Floor Safe could be 
sold at a price low enough to per- 
mit chain-store companies to buy 
them in quantity for all of their 
stores. Chain-store organizations 
like to do business direct with 


manufacturers in order to get the 
benefit of all price advantages. By 
doing his own selling and distribut- 
ing, and informing his prospective 
customers that his company was 
owned 100 per cent by the inventor, 
Mr. Belknap believed he had a 
sales argument which, linked to the 
advantages of his article, would 
enable him to make a special ap- 
peal to a class of buyer particu- 
larly susceptible to such an argu- 
ment, to reach his market by the 
shortest route, at the lowest cost, 
and maintain the most direct con- 
tact with his customers. 


Inventor Writes His Own Copy 


With these considerations in 
mind, Mr. Belknap decided to do 
his own selling by mail. He chose 
one periodical in the chain-store 
field in which he placed a page ad- 
vertisement which has been run- 
ning month after month with only 
slight changes in copy. The in- 
ventor writes his own advertise- 
ments. They are simple in layout 
and appeal, containing very little 
text and one or two simple illustra- 
tions, sometimes of the safe alone, 
and sometimes of the safe and a 
burglar holding up a clerk. 

Recently Mr. Belknap has in- 
serted a page advertisement in two 
periodicals in the automobile ser- 
vice station field and in this copy 
he has used a picture of a burglar 
pointing a gun at a station attend- 
ant, and the caption “Stop Loss 
from Hold-Ups.” 

Inquiries from these advertise- 
ments are answered by a sixteen- 
page booklet, die-cut in the form 
of the safe, and characterized by 
bold page-size illustrations of the 
product, and sales arguments pre- 
sented in brass-tack fashion. Short, 
snappy statements of the safe’s ad- 
vantages are printed under such 
headings as “Jimmy-Proof,” “Drill- 
Proof,” “Hammer Proof,” “25 
Reasons (why the safe affords 
more protection at less cost), “Dis- 
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honesty Checked,” “Hold-Ups,” 
and so on. 
Once a month selected names of 
prospects are circularized with 
proofs of the trade-paper advertise- 
ments. Letters received from sat- 
isfied customers are reproduced 
and used as mailing pieces. 
In the twenty months or so that 
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Mr. Belknap has conducted his 
own advertising campaign, he has 
succeeded in having the In-A-Floor 
Safe adopted by 135 chain-store 
organizations in the United States 
and Canada. His advertising has 
also resulted in sales to chain- 
store companies in Hawaii, Mexico, 
England, Denmark and Australia. 


What Groucho Says 


“Recreant to the Sacred Cause of Higher Education” 


SAY: didn’t I just get it in the 
neck. Talk about the sacred 


codfish. “Groucho, you are rec- 
reant; Recreant to the sacred 
cause of higher education!” Boss’s 


own words. Boss has a fresh- 
water degree himself. 

How’d it happen? 

We have a bright young copy 
man, oddly named Righter. Righter 
said to me one day: “Groucho, I 
envy you. You can tell people 
just what kind of campaign they 
must have. I wish I could, just 
once.” That’s all ha ha to me. 
Just fancy me telling Atherton 
what kind of campaign he must 
have. Didn’t crack a grin though. 
Said, “Right, I'll give you that 
chance some day.” 

Doctor of Laws blew in one day. 
Prex of Alfalfa University. Got 
to have money and students. I 
called in Righter and said: “Mr. 
Righter, tell the Doctor the kind 
of campaign Alfalfa University 
ought to have.” Righter did. 

“Fifty-two double spreads in the 
Post. Copy alternating, one issue 
football triumphs, next issue mas- 
ters of finance and industry bear- 
ing Alfalfa degrees or who have 
been fired from Alfalfa. Show 
Chairman of United Bank as he 
was in college, kind of socks and 
cap he wore and all. Make it his- 
toric. If you had a Will Hays, 
show him in college snapping a 
pocket Kodak at a girl with bal- 
loon sleeves and all that. Get a 
good slogan. And say, Doc, get 
this, advertise to the boys and girls, 
get ’em headed for good old Alfalfa 
and the big boys with the dough 
will come through. I know those 
birds, they want to put up their 
money to back a going concern.” 


Funny, but this spiel made quite 
a hit with the learned Doc. “No: 
so bad, I fancy,” quoth he and 
Righter swoll all up. “But how 
much will fifty-two double pages 
in the Post cost?” 

“Don’t know,” said Righter, 
“that’s the function of our Bu- 
reau of Rates and Contracts,” 
First time I ever knew it’s a 
“bureau.” That word would make 
a hit with the Boss. 

He phoned the “bureau,” learned 
the cost and told the learned Doc. 
First he gave the one-time page 
price. Doc thought that meant 
total for fifty-two doubles. When 
he learned the truth, he insisted on 
seeing Boss. 

Boss said I had ruined a pres- 
tige account. I said Righter was 
right, but unfortunately I grinned. 
Told the Boss that college adver- 
tising was worth its price as well 
as shoes and soap. A million for 
a sealing wax campaign and four 
thousand for a $15,000,000 univer- 
sity! Bah! Then I became “rec- 
reant to the cause of higher edu- 
cation” ! 

Saw Boss beckon Gent. Treas. 
into his office right after, for the 
914th conference on “Really now, 
do we dare to keep Groucho on 
any longer?” That’s the way our 
high officers waste the firm’s time. 

Alfalfa? Oh, Zee Zee Agency 
has a fresh-water college Boss 
too, and Zee Zee now has a $4,000 
prestige account. Copy themes, 
Latin, Science and the Fine Arts. 

Righter? I saved his hide and 
he’s now writing ads on the elimi- 
nation of sulphur for the smelting 
trade press. But he sure had one 
glorious hour! 

GroucHo. 
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MAGINATION — th 
best little sales getter A 
vertising employs! But 
must be Imagination of 
very comprehensive kind 
qualify for service with f 
youthfully progressive, pac 
setting, experienced adve 
tising agency. Not merel 
the play of fancy over la 
out and art, or the sweep¢ 
“winged words.” But alse 
for example, the specialize 
Imagination that, burrowin 
deep into people’s mind 
develops the smartest 
search ....or that puts in 
the hands of dealers the mo 
trenchant sales weapons 


230 PARK AVENU 
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Parliament 
Wanted 
To Know 


Sir Frederick Butler, Chief Finance Officer, 
British Foreign Office, was questioned by 
Parliament as to why that one Department of 
State required 23 copies of The Evening 
Standard every day. 


Sir Frederick replied: “One must snow, in 
handling foreign affairs—.” 


The “one must know” part of that reply 
would be the answer of hundreds of thousands 
of Londoners, if you asked them why they 
read The Evening Standard every day. 


The Evening Standard’s constant increase in 
sales is due to its worth as a newspaper. That 


is also why it leads its field in the amount of 
good advertising it carries—frequently more 
than all other evening papers—often to the 
exclusion of all other evening papers. 

And that is natural. The paper read by the 
rising generation, the new leadership, the 
home-owners, is obviously the paper in which 
to advertise any good product.} 


Che Evening Standard 


THE VOICE O LONDON 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, Inc. 
Exclusive Advertising Representatives 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
London Paris Berlin Buenos Aires 


This is the sixth of a series of advertisements nano | the world’s 
most concentrated market, and its three-fold voice—Great Britain 
and the Beaverbrook Press. 

If you are interested in the Great British Market you should be on 
our mailing list to receive our series of booklets on how to sell forty 
million British. 























Is a Period of Declining Prices 


Near? 


What the Consequences of a Gold Shortage Might Be, and Its Influence 
on Values 


By C. P. Russell 


HE recent declaration by Pro- 

fessor Irving Fisher of Yale 
University, made to the legislative 
commission for revision of the pub- 
lic service law in New York, that 
business is threatened by a gold 
shortage and that a consequent pe- 
riod of declining prices impends, 
has elicited no little discussion; but 
the ensuing comment has revealed 
considerable confusion as to the ex- 


in Government treasuries and be- 
ing dug out of mines. 

The market is a see-saw board, 
on one end of which is gold; on 
the other rests all usable commodi- 
ties. As one end goes up the other 
comes down. If gold is plentiful 
and therefore cheap, more of it is 
required fin exchange for other 


article, hence prices rise. If gold 
is scarce, less is necessary in ex- 
change for other 





isting relation be- 





tween gold and the 
price of commodi- 
ties. 

The confusion 
persists because it 
is not commonly 
understood what is 
meant when it is 
said that the United 
States as well as 
other large nations 
lives under “the 
gold standard.” 

This means, 
briefly and roughly, 


HAT effect on your 

business would a short- 
age of gold have? Few busi- 
ness men are able to answer 
this question. 
realize how closely related 
are the prices of all com- 
modities, from chewing gum 
to advertising space, to the 
world supply of gold. Mr. 
Russell explains here not 
only what the effect of the 
threatened gold 
would be, but also why such 
a shortage is possible. 


things; conse- 
quently, prices fall. 
Professor Fisher 
says gold is becom- 
ing scarce and will, 
unless measures are 
taken, be scarcer in 
two or three years, 
and hence prices 
are on the verge 
of a downward 
slope. In such a 
case, not one sal- 
able article will 
be unaffected, 
whatever its na- 


They do not 


shortage 














that the United 








States and the other 
chief nations employ gold as the 
standard measure of value. 

In other words, gold is the yard- 
stick by which the value of all 
other products is determined. 

Gold is no more than a com- 
modity, just as lumber or beans, 
but it enjoys a peculiar distinction 
in the fact that it is the only prod- 
uct in terms of which, by legal en- 
actment, all other articles are 
valued. 

What happens to gold then vi- 
tally affects silver, paper, advertis- 
ing space, lamb chops, day wages, 
chewing gum, sealing wax and all 
other commodities as whirled about 
in the market. 

Coins and paper bills and bank 
checks exist only as counters, for 
the sake of convenience. Their 


value is governed by the gold lying 
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ture. 
II 


Professor Fisher’s statement will 
still be puzzling, however, unless 
it is understood that gold enjoys 
another unique distinction. Be- 
cause it is a standard measure, its 
value is fixed. It is the only com- 
modity the price of which cannot 
be raised or lowered at the will or 
whim of the producer. The United 
States Government says the mint 
price of gold, with reference to 
our coinage system, is $20.67 an 
ounce, or that 23.22 grains of gold 
of a certain fineness are worth $1. 

The producer of gold, then, if 
he finds his costs increasing cannot 
pass the charges on to the cus- 
tomer. No amount of sales pres- 
sure will increase his revenue by 
a penny. Therefore, when his costs 
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of production rise to a point where 
there is no margin between his 
costs and his necessary selling 
price, his profit disappears, and he 
must either suspend production or 
shut up shop. Unless, of course, 
he can materially reduce his pro- 
ducing cost, which ordinarily means 
an attack on wages. This explains 
the virulent labor wars that used 
to take place between the operators 
and the gold miners in the West. 
Terrific strikes occurred either be- 
cause the mine-owners sought to 
reduce wages, or the organized 
miners demanded a raise which the 
owners contended they could not 
grant, due to the fixed selling price 
of their product. 

It also explains why the United 
States ceased to be a leading gold 
producing nation and gave place to 
South Africa, where labor is 
cheaper and profits are conse- 
quently steadier and greater. 

In 1927 the United States pro- 
duced gold valued at $43,767,500, 
while the Transvaal and Cape Col- 
ony production was valued at $209,- 
250,460. The total world produc- 


tion in that year was $400,987,213, 
according to the “Chicago Daily 


News Almanac.” This represents 
an upward climb annually from 
the low figure for 1922 when 
$319,420,063 was the world total. 
In 1928 the world production 
showed another jump, according to 
the “New York World Almanac,” 
to $406,710,864, based on estimates 
made by the Bureau of the United 
States Mint of 257,273,490 fine 
ounces. 

For the last few years, therefore, 
gold has been relatively plentiful, 
and consequently “cheap.” Money 
based on gold being “easy,” prices 
have tended to rise, especially in 
the stock market, as recently wit- 
nessed. However, world produc- 
tion is still substantially below the 
peak year of 1915 when the total 
was valued at $470,026,251. Mean- 
time the world’s demand for gold— 
for use in the arts, for currency 
use, and as a credit base—have 
been increasing at a rate with 
which production has not kept pace. 
Professor Cassel, the Swedish econ- 
omist, has estimated that the world’s 
net need for gold increases by 3 
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per cent annually, and the existing 
mines cannot cope with this, due 
to exhaustion of deposits and 
higher producing costs. This ex- 
plains why a shortage is antici- 
pated. 


III 


However, even if a period of 
lower prices sets in, this will not 
necessarily be an evil, other condi- 
tions being equal. 

As Professor Henry Parker 
Willis, of Columbia University, 
who followed Professor Fisher as 
a witness before the same commis- 
sion, pointed out, prices have been 
falling in general since 1920, but 
profits have continued to be made. 
Said he: 

“IT merely call attention to the 
fact that we have had a very great 
price decline since 1920, followed 
by a smoothing out of the price 
curves. But certainly that has left 
us with a price level at least 100 
points below that of 1920, and yet 
all persons admit, I think, that con- 
ditions in this country are better, 
economically speaking, than they 
were ten years ago, and that the 
average man is better off, has a 
larger income and is more pros- 
perous than he was at that time. 
Most persons are certainly of the 
opinion that business has had great 
profits since 1920, broken only by 
very short and transitory periods 
of difficulty er unrest.” 

Professor Fisher, however, thinks 
that the less desirable features of 
a gold shortage can be averted 
through international regulation 
and control of. gold production and 
storage. In the New York Herald 
Tribune of January 19 he enlarged 
upon the question as follows: 

“When the importance of gold 
as the money standard is considered, 
it seems indefensible that our mon- 
etary, credit, banking, industrial 
and social systems should remain 
exposed to serious damage from 
the selfish acts of hoarders and of 
gay spenders. If we are to keep 
the gold standard, then we should 
keep it safe. If more gold is 
needed to keep farms and factories 
going, no luxury demand should be 
permitted to impound it in the 
form of rings, pins, bracelets, plate 
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and watches while the industries 
which feed and clothe and keep us 
warm are injured or ruined. But 
restrictions on the industrial uses 
of gold such as have been described 
are both difficult to enforce and 
vexatious. 

“Another and far better method 
is to encourage the producers of 
gold by tax exemptions or by 
direct subsidies. This has been pro- 
posed as a measure for interna- 
tional agreement by the late Pro- 
fessor R. H. Lehfeldt in his scheme 
for controlling the gold supply. 

“Again, the problem of impend- 
ing scarcity of gold could be solved 
by amendment of our coinage acts, 
so as to make the ‘compensated dol- 
lar’ our monetary standard. The 
‘compensated dollar’ would vary 
in weight as the purchasing power 
of gold would vary according to a 
price index. By this measure the 
buying power of the dollar would 
remain virtually unchanged. While 
no gold coins would be struck, yet 
‘free coinage’ of gold would re- 
main; the owner of gold bullion 
would receive gold notes in ex- 
change for his gold deposited with 
the Treasury. 

“There may also be considered 
the more radical proposals of Pro- 
fessor John Maynard Keynes and 
others to discard the gold standard 
entirely and substitute some other 
standard. Professor Keynes pro- 
posed a ‘managed currency,’ that 
is, a paper currency, the supply of 
which would be regulated to meet 
the demands of business. 

“By means of some or all of 
these proposed measures it is quite 
possible to control rationally the 
general price level and to keep it 
fairly stable. It is of the utmost 
importance that this be done, in- 
asmuch as long and short term con- 
tracts become extremely specula- 
tive if made upon a fluctuating 
price level. 

“If the general level of com- 
modity prices is rising rapidly, that 
encourages speculation in stocks 
of goods and leads to piling up of 
inventories and finished goods 
against the expected future’ in- 
crease in price. If, on the other 
hand, prices are declining rapidly, 
as happened in the six months fol- 
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lowing June, 1920, contracts for 
purchases of goods made upon a 
high level of costs are canceled and 
manufacturers must suffer a loss, 
with consequent business stoppage 
and general unemployment. A 
stable price level assures against 
risk in making contracts for fu- 
ture deliveries and is maintained by 
a steady expansion of monetary ac- 
commodations as business expands.” 

If, due to a gold shortage which 
could not be averted, prices began 
to decline, the fall would be, in 
general, horizontal, and wages 
would be affected no less than other 
commodities. In the long run, 
therefore, profit percentages would 
not be materially affected, but a pe- 
riod of disturbance and readjust- 
merit, and perhaps of labor strikes, 
might ensue, according to econ- 
omists, most of whom, however, 
expect an actual crisis to be averted, 
perhaps through the new Interna- 
tional Bank, which will no doubt 
soon deal with the question of the 
world’s supply and demand of gold. 


J. H. Payne, General Man- 


ager, Sacramento “Union” 

John Howard Payne, formerly busi- 
ness manager of the Houston Press and, 
more recently, general manager of the 
Perry Newspapers st Pensacola, Fla., is 
now general manager of the Sacramento, 
Calif., Union, in charge of all depart- 
ments except the editorial and compos- 
ing rooms. Charles J. Lilley, formerly 
editor of the Houston Press and re- 
cently representative of the Texas and 
Tennessee papers in the Scripps-Howard 
Alliance at Washington, is editor in 
charge of the editorial and composing 
room departments. He succeeds Luther 
W. Rood, resigned. 

William H. Dodge, president of the 
former Allied Newspapers, Inc., is owner 
and publisher of the Sacramento Union. 
Mr. Payne and Mr. Lilly are part own- 
ers and associate publishers. 








Dry-Ice Account to Crowell, 


Crane, Williams 


_ The Dry-Ice Corporation of America, 
New York, has placed its advertising 
account with Crowell, Crane, Williams 
& Company, Inc., Chica advertising 
agency. The account will be handled 
by the newly opened New York office of 
this agency. 





With Cincinnati “Enquirer” 


_ Walter Hoots, for the last four years 
circulation executive of the Hearst 
Newspapers at Baltimore and Chicago, 
has been appointed circulation manager 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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St. Paul News—1,891,568 Lines. 


—LEADING 
—the Minneapolis Journal by 147,120 Lines. 
—the Minneapolis Tribune by 513,472 Lines. 
—the St. Paul News by 2,092,000 Lines. 


St. Pant Dispatch ~ Pioucer Press 
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Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc., New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City, Des Moines, Atlanta. 


Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co., Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle. 





Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 
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HE SOUTHS 
FIRST NEWSPAPER ANNOUNCES 
ANEW SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


N COLOR/ 


NEW!....New beauty!....New charm!....New interest! 
....New life!....New vividness!....COLOR! Every . 
Sunday The Times-Picayune, New Orleans’ dominant 
newspaper, will be aglow with COLOR! Just to give 
Times-Picayune readers the newest and best of newspaper 
achievement! Just to give Times-Picayune advertisers 
every opportunity to present their sales stories to New 
Orleans newspaper readers through every medium avail- 
able to newspapers! Just to keep a step or two ahead of 
newspapers that are just newspapers, for The Times- 
Picayune is more than that....it is a living, growing, 
necessary part of the life of its people! 


Presses, engravers, artists are ready to present news, fea- 
tures and advertising in colors that mirror nature. Let us 
send you a copy of The Times-Picayune’s first Color 
Sunday Magazine....its debut was January 26, and it 
reached 145,000 reader-families. A line to The Times- 
Picayune, New Orleans, or to our national representatives 
will bring you full particulars. 








How I Got My First Copy-Writing 


Job 


Horatio Alger Comes to Life Again in a True Story of a Young Woman's 
Experiences in Seeking Her First Advertising Agency Position 


By Dorothy Marplaine 


[Eprrorrat Norte: This article was 
written after reading “How to _ 
That First Advertising Job” a Fe 
P. Metzger, vice-president, anff- 
Metzger, Inc., on page 65 of Print- 
ers’ Inx for January 16, 1930.] 


T= other day an agency ex- 
ecutive congratulated me on 
my new job. He had said all along 
that it wasn’t so hard to get in an 
agency, against my contention that 
it most certainly was! 

The trouble was he had been “in 
so long that he couldn’t realize 
how hard youth must struggle to 
get an opportunity today. And 
this is what I said to him: “Mr. 
Blank, I’ve not seen you for two 
years. Since I last saw you I’ve 
been to nearly fifty Chicago agen- 
cies looking for someone to give 
me a chance as a copy writer.” 

“Why, I had no idea it was that 
difficult,” was his astonished reply. 
“But, of course, you had the back- 
ground, that’s what finally got you 
in, wasn’t it?” 

And before we go any further, 
come in on the secret: I’m a wo- 
man! Now we can proceed. 

I had a cue from that speech of 
his—background. What a multi- 
tude was in that one word! 

Yes, he was right. I did have 
the background and it finally im- 
pressed my chief. Hence the job. 

Now, let’s see what was in back 
of this first real advertising job of 
mine. Far back, we'll take a peek: 
there. I was at the age of five, 
sprawled out on the floor, with a 
magazine before me—scrapbook, 
scissors and paste beside me, dif- 
ferentiating between attractive and 
drab advertisements. Said perfor- 
mance continued, in modified forms, 
right through the years. 

From the tender age of five—to 
the assertive seventeen, an ad- 
conscious university freshman, 


during the summer vacation want- 
ing advice, authoritative advice, so 
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it was sought from a prominent 
vice-president of a most promi- 
nent agency. Imagine the nerve! 
That busy executive prescribed the 
following: (you may sanction or 
condemn them, but these principles 
are the most sensible I ever ran 
across) : 


1. Enroll for a good advertising 
course. 

2. Sell over the counter. 

3. Sell door-to-door. 

4. Read all you can on everything 

5. Read Printers’ Ink every week 


Well, I had a task on my hands. 

I didn’t return to university that 
fall. I'd heard so much about the 
handicap of a college education 
that I decided to collect a prac- 
tical one from life. I went to 
Marshall Field’s and sold over the 
counter, around it, and on top. 
For two months before Christmas 
I went from door-to-door, in a 
suburb, wedging my way in past 
maids to see housewives in an ef- 
fort to sell a few Christmas cards. 
What happened on these cold, 
bleak trips is good material for a 
thesis on the economics of selling 
through a slammed door. 

I read and outlined many books 
on psychology, layout, copy and 
general advertising procedure. As 
a supplement to the entire “course” 
I kept abreast of the times by de- 
vouring trade journals of the pro- 
fession. 

In addition to all this, I reported 
on a weekly paper and did fea- 
tures for a daily occasionally. I 
didn’t go near an agency the en- 
tire year. My time was strictly de- 
voted to securing a knowledge of 
advertising and merchandising 
principles. 

Needless to say, I grew ten years 
in that one—because it was an im- 
pressionable one. I returned to the 
kindly agency executive ready to 
begin as a copy writer, only to find 
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seek for it, we are convinced that income 

i governs buying. 

~~ As Buffalo ranks third in per capita 

it the income among all first eighty markets 

cation —and the per capita income here is 
prac- twice the per capita income in many 

nt to markets—it is a proven fact that the 

r the people of Buffalo have greater buying 
top. power and exercise a greater freedom 

stmas in the gratification of buying desire. 
a : The advertiser’s dollar will naturally 
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SEVEN FULL YEARS 9 


National Advertising Representative 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
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LATION GROWTH 


In 1929 The St. Louis Star 
broke ali previous circula- 
tion records for any year, 
with a net paid daily circu- 
lation of 144,499 copies 
average per day. 


ar after year, steadily, solidly, merchants and manufacturers is 
circulation of The St. Louis its ADVERTISING gains. In the 
has increased. From an past two years, The St. Louis Star 
rage of 101,523 copies per day has gained 1,387,035 lines in paid 
1923 it advanced to 144,499 in advertising—an increase greater 
e—a gain of 42,976 average per than the increases of all other St. 
y in seven years...a gain of Louis daily newspapers combined. 


than 42 per cent. ; 

t volume of circulation growth Gains in rye —seeg-e Gains in 
ne does not adequately indi- advertising! They have but one 
a newspaper’s progress. The meaning: ADVERTISERS WHO 
ALUE of such increases to ad- WANT TO INCREASE THEIR 
BUSINESS IN 1930 WILL IN- 


isers is equally important, The * 
st reliable yardstick of The St. CREASE THEIR ADVERTISING 
lis Star’s greatest value to IN THE ST. LOUIS STAR. 


(1S STAR 
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that he was wise as to my age, 
Then my sex was against me, too. 

How would you feel? I didn’t 
bother much about it, because 
when I did it angered me. So, 
out of spite, (womanly?) I re- 
turned to school and began the 
grind again. 

Don’t think my advertising am- 
bitions were dampened perma- 
nently, they weren’t. I sold fra- 
ternity jewelry to keep in practice 
and reported on the city news- 
paper, together with school publi- 
cations. The advertising course 
was completed. And I dwelt on all 
the allied subjects in school. 

Homeward bound after univer- 
sity, several years later. Thrilled at 
the prospects of copy writing in an 
agency. Then began the funda- 
mental “agency experience” which 
constituted a greater part of the 
background — not exactly in the 
agencies, but inside the reception 
rooms. I made frequent calls on 
nearly fifty agencies. After a 
while, I got to picking them out 
of the classified telephone book 
with my eyes shut. 


The Same Alibi 


I began to enjoy listening to 
cordial liars tell me that Mr. So- 
and-So was in conference. Each 
agency had the same alibi. After 
the first dozen, I began to realize 
that nearly all advertising execu- 
tives are clever, intelligent and 
highly entertaining men. They 
would do all they could for you— 
anything but give you a job. 

Marvelous generosity. Phoning 
Bill to see if he knows of a 
vacancy. No. Maybe Sam does. 
Yes, send her over. He'll call Art. 
Etc. A never-ending journey up 
and down in elevators. I can’t es- 
timate how many miles I traveled 
in one building alone! I believe 
all the operators in that building 
began to know me as one to be 
tolerated out of deference to men- 
tal inabilities. 

I was on speaking terms with 
every reception-room girl because 
of repeated calls. It’s rather like 
getting to know your neighborhood 
grocer so well that when you go 
in you get special attention. One 


place the girl always had a copy 
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of the Wall Street Journal tucked 
away for me. Bless her heart! 

Once in a while I took tests, 
Each word was as sure an indica- 
tion that I wasn’t supposed to be 
a copy writer as each surplus 
streptococcus or malignant bac- 
terium in a blood test assures one 
of a hospital bed. 

Really, I never had an unpleasant 
interview. Some men __ seemed 
harsh at the time but that took 
the monotony out of the trips 
Roughly, I met 200 men and wo- 
men who were executively engaged 
in creative advertising. Only one 
of them refused to see me. (He 
was perhaps the smartest of the 
crowd. ) 

I never wrote to prepare them 
for my visit. Risky business, that 
But before each interview I did 
even more than is generally ex- 
pected of an applicant—I secured 
samples of representative advertis- 
ing turned out by that agency, 
treated each as one of a series, and 
supplied the series myself. Next 
I got a list of accounts and men 
in the organization. As my source 
book was not exactly up to date | 
often asked for men who had de- 
parted to a world where we can 
be reasonably certain they knew 
nothing about advertising! 

After all that, I took stock. Sev- 
eral had promised me positions and 
they all had said that should a 
vacancy occur they'd let me know 
The same gag. One gave me an 
option on going East. Nothing do- 
ing. One wanted me to enter re- 
search, another soliciting, but | 
stuck to copy writing and at th 
end of the year I was about as far 
along as I had been when five 
years old, so far as the job went 
Of course I had long since decided 
that I was no good, but still I kept 
on nagging the execs. 

_ Then one day I got an inspira- 
tion. No one would have me so | 
would create a place for myself 
Solicitation again—and before long 
there were several merchants on 
my list. I gave complete advertis- 
ing service, to the mailing. Then 
a large local account, from which 
I reaped a fee-percentage. Later 
came free-lancing for agencies. 
Everything went along fine. But 
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February Issue 














Our March Cover Girl is 
MISS VIOLA McKEOUGH 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


One of the 100,000 girls who read ‘‘Méss 1930’ every 


month. 
And now read these: 


«|. . bow'd you know we modern misses needed such 
a magazine? ss 

NEWTON, MISS, 
“*In our neighborhood ten girls and about five married 


women buy Miss 1930 and . 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 


on . . anew magazine. I have just finished read- 
one the February issue and the magazine bas appealed to 
me 


HELENA, MONTANA 
‘‘Reader Response Means Advertising Response."’ 


so letters per day are coming to the Editor of 


Miss 1930 


THE Magaxine for the Modern Girl 


A. H. YOUNG Western Representative 
Advertising Director POWERS & STONE, Inc. 
80 Lafayette Street 38 So. Dearborn St. 

New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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Pittsburgh Newspaper Advertising Lin 
Measurements for 1929, as compiled §°!" 
Media Records, Inc., prove that in re 
rich Pittsburgh Market THE PRESS if ye. 


2 to 1 choice for alert advertise@pbit of 











THE PRESS * er * “hs 


DOMED ecanedccesasenssecs 14,275,889 9,963,457 4,593, 
National ......e..+00+- 4,409,758 2,379,160 1,848, 
Automotive ........ eee. 1,486,241 1,099,970 930; 
DINE ncctnacesevaees 506,514 360,314 843; 
Legal and Church Notices 335,796 666,178 593, 
GET Soscdecscceutc< 4,261,505 1,984,084 1,081, 


Total Advertising .... 25,275,703 16,453,163 9,91, 


Exclusive of advertisirz appearing in national magazine section, distributed 
second Pittsburgh Sunday Paper 


THE PRESS GAINEI= 
874,050LINES IN 1924!! 


In 1929, The Press gained 874,050 lines over its 
total for 1928. The Press led in 28 out of 37 ad- . 
vertising classifications. The Press led by a wide s 
margin in rotogravure advertising. In 13 out of 37 
advertising classifications, The Press carried more 
linage than the combined total of the other twe ; 
Pittsburgh papers. r 
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2 Lina circulation kept pace with linage growth. 
ee June, 1929, the daily circulation of The Press 
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E iled increased from 180,921 to 196,942. The Sun- 
. | : circulation has increased from 256,565 to 
ESS i 5,808. Now, more than ever, The Press Has the 








yertisembit of Producing Results. 
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2{The Pittsburgh Press 


——— A Scripps—Howard Newspaper 
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still I felt that I would aways be 
a novice unless I secured an 
agency connection. 

So the agency jaunt began again. 
I could prepare new work and 
show samples of my own. The first 
agency I went to proved gullible 
and I landed there. Here I am 
today. All because I had a back- 
ground—which could actually prove 
experience. No matter how good 
you think you are, or they think 
you are, out of fifty I didn’t find 
one that would gamble on me, un- 
less I could show my worth in 
past performance. 

“Tt’s easy to get in—the back- 
ground put you there.” And what 
is background? Plain experience. 
No ancient adage clicks like the 
experience one. 

And from one tenderfoot to an- 
other—if no one else will give you 
an opportunity, make it for your- 
self! But don’t let anyone tell you 
it’s easy to get in the profession 
without a background. 


Appointed by “Christian 
Science Monitor” 


gar H. Russell, formerly with The 
Engg Fisher Company, New York, and 
with Marconiphone, id., has been ap- 
inted advertisin representative in the 
ondon office of The Christian Science 
Monitor. 

E. S. Blanco, formerly with the Lon- 
don office of Hermetica, S. A., Lausanne, 
Switzerland, has been ‘made ‘advertising 
representative of the Monitor at Paris. 


A. E. Burnett Joins Buckley, 
Dement 


Albert E. Burnett, until recently ad- 
vertising and sales romotion manager 
of the & product industries of Armour 
& Company, Chicago, has joined Buck- 
ley, Dement & Company, of that city, 
as sales and service account executive. 


Joins Janesville, Wis., 
“Gazette” 


George L. Lee, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Pontiac, 
Mich., Press, has en made manager 
of local display advertising of the Janes- 
ville, Wis., Gazette. 


With Equitable Trust of 


Baltimore 

J. Blake Lowe, formerly vice-president 
of the Capitol National Bank, Jackson, 
Miss., has been made second vice-pres- 
ident of the Equitable Trust Company, 
Baltimore, in charge of new business. 
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New York Sales Representatives 


Elect Officers 


The Association of Manufacturers’ 
Representatives, New York, has elected 
the following officers for the year 1930: 

President, Winfield H. Sawtelle, Corn 
Products Refinin Company; first vice- 
president, Paul Willis, Comet Rice 
Company; second vice-president, Harry 
Minard, C. F. Mueller Company; secre- 
tary, J. A. Nelson, The Bon Ami Com- 
any, and treasurer, Warren Denman, 
Standard Brands, Inc. Members elected 
to the board ¢ —— include: Chair. 
man, Harr dome, Borden Sales 
Company, Be : Harbin, R. B 
Davis Company; Fane N. Kane, Kell 
Sales Company; William G. Mabrt, 
American itchen Products Company, 
and F. C. Wurtz, Welch Grape Juice 
Company. 


Sugar Journals Merge 

The Planter and Sugar Manufacturer, 
formerly published weekly at New Or 
leans, a Sugar, formerly published 
anit at New York, have been con- 
solidated with Facts About Sugar, New 
York. The combined paper will be pub- 
lished weekly at New York under the 
name, Facts About Sugar. 

The new publication is owned by 
Sugar Publications, Inc. E. W. Maye, 
founder and former editor of Fact 
About Sugar, is president of the new 
corporation and in editorial charge of 
ed publication. Russell Palmer is pub 
isher. 


H. L. Pitt Joins Connecticut 
Weeklies 


Harold L. Pitt, for the last two and 
a half years advertising manager of the 
Bridgeport, Conn., Post and Telegram 
has joined the Fairfield, Conn., News 
and the Stratford, Conn., News as ad 
vertising manager and counsel to Fd 
ward . Brennan, publisher of those 
two weeklies. 


G. E. Ingham Joins Erwin, 
Wasey 


George E. Ingham, for a number o 
years identified with transportation ad 
vertising at Chicago, has joined the o 
fice, at that city, of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, advertising agency. 





Auburn Auto Income Shows 


Gain 
The net income of the Auburn Auto- 
mobile Company, Auburn, Ind., for th« 
year ended November 30, 1929, amounted 
to $3,603,200, as compared with $1 
123,290 for the preceding year. 


New Advertising Business at 


Denver 
Robert J. Betts, for the last two years 
advertising manager of the American 
Furniture Company, Denver, has or- 
ganized an advertising business at that 
city. 
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appearing under this heading during 1929, on the 
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Figure-Facts of merchandising, were quoted by news- 
papers, market analysts, sales convention speakers and 
commercial house organs. . . . Several were reprinted 
by banks and other financial institutions for their com- 
ments on national trends, and the economic and sales 
influences underlying them. . . . Representative manu- 
facturers have asked for the advertisements in folder 
form, and the Advertising Manager of one large cor- 
poration has used them as models of factful copy for 


the instruction of his staff. . .. Executives seeking addi- 


[9] 
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tional information along the lines of these advertise- 













| G ments, have had the ready cooperation of our Business 
ne Research Department. . . . During the year letters, 
S telegrams and telephone messages from an impressive 
range of cities, have offered personal investigative 

help or suggested new problems for discussion. . . . All 


ges 


; of which inspires us to continue the series in 1930, 
the 


with our sincere thanks for the interest and friendly 


appreciation already shown. . . . Folders of the 1929 







and 
series are still available, and will be mailed on request. 
tec 
With nation-wide facilities for 
bm- market study, this organization en- 





ables advertisers to build better 
» sales on the figure-facts of business. 














Death of Robert Lynn Cox 


Executive Vice-President in Charge of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company Advertising Was Trail-Blazer 


DVERTISING has lost a 

great trail-blazer. The unsel- 
fish note in the advertising he spon- 
sored, served as a model and an 
inspiration for many a campaign in 
industries far removed from his 
own field. Advertising was to him 
the true voice of the company, not 
a thing apart. 

When Robert Lynn Cox took 
charge of the advertising of the 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
he was not the least 


bit interested in 
examining, or even 
reading, advertise- 
ments which had 
been published by 
other life insurance 
companies. 

Many times he 
said: “Because no 


one has ever done it 
this way before is 
not a good reason 
why it should not be 
done this way, if 
this is a good way.” 
The advertising 
which he sponsored 
was a distinct de- 
parture from tradi- 
tional life insurance 
advertising ; and was more or less 
of a shock to some members of the 
advertising world who had been 
trained to think that each adver- 
tisement ought to have a definite 
selling message. 

But Mr. Cox believed that ser- 
vice in its broadest sense, to pres- 
ent and future policyholders of the 
Metropolitan, would do more to 
make friends and bring good-will 
than special pleading in Metropoli- 
tan advertising. 

When the ever-increasing tide 
of letters poured in from readers 
asking for one booklet or another, 
and thanking the Metropolitan for 
its devotion to health work, Mr. 
Cox said, one day: “I believe that 
most everybody now understands 
the purpose of our campaign ex- 
cept advertising men who measure 
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each advertisement by the immedi- 
ate orders it will bring.” 

In one of his annual addresses 
to a convention of Metropolitan 
managers and leading representa- 
tives of the company, the late 
President Haley Fiske, in intro- 
ducing Mr. Cox to the gathering, 
said: “Mr. Cox is the most ver- 
satile man in the company. He 
can do more things well than 
any man I know.” 

He knew more 
about advertising, 
one of his many in- 
terests, than many 
men who have de- 
voted a lifetime to it. 

Not a piece of 
copy was submitted 
to Mr. Cox for ap- 
proval, criticism or 
rejection but his first 
consideration was, 
“Is the subject im- 
portant enough to be 
of public value?” 
Next he would read 
the copy to see 
whether or not it 
would hold the at- 
tention of a reader 
who might be inter- 
ested in the subject. 

If the copy passed the first two 
tests, then the heading came under 
attention. Sequence of paragraphs 
or sentences or phrases, balancing 
synonyms followed. 

At this point of his advertising- 
generalship, the trail-blazer turned 
into editor and critic of extraordi- 
nary capacity. 

Mr. Cox was born on a farm 
near Warren, IIl., in 1865 and be- 
fore entering the life insurance 
field was successively farmer, pub- 
lisher, printer and lawyer. He 
became third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany in 1916, second vice-president 
in 1922 and executive vice-presi- 
dent last year. Previously he had 
been president of the New Jersey 
State Board of Education for sev- 
eral years. 
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Pacific Coast sales are an important item in 
the distribution plan of any national manu- 
facturing concern. The Oakland Market, 
with a population of 567,000 persons, is one 
of the key fields in the entire West. 

In the past nine years, Oakland’s population 
has increased more than 70 per cent—a 
healthy increase to be sure—but the yearly 
value of manufactured goods has increased 
six times as fast. 

There is population, business and money in 
the Oakland Market. 


Oakland2=Gribune 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


(Oakland’s Only Locally Owned, Controlled and Edited Newspaper) 
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‘7 Two Major Salfp 
Building Produd,y 


ONTRACTORS and other building, 

professionals cannot allow them. 
selves to be easily influenced because 
too much depends upon their judg- 
ment. A single error can cripple the | 
contractor financially, rob him of rep- 
utation, and sometimes even subject 
him to criminal prosecution. Cen- 
turies of tradition uphold the building 
professionals in their insistence that 
every building product be thoroughly 
tested and tried before it shall gain 
the confidence of the industry; and 
the overcoming of this sales resistance 
is one of the first major problems of all 
building products manv- 





facturers . . . contractor 


acceptance is not ob- 
tained by a flourish. 
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SallProblems Face 
dudManufacturers .. . 








building After building products have gained contractor 
w them. acceptance, however, the marketing may proceed 
_ at a more rapid rate—provided that the building 
judg: professionals are not allowed to forget that they 
ple the have accepted the products. The reminder factor 
of aii in advertising will keep alive the interest of building 
subject professionals in good materials, specialties and 
Cen. equipment. 
vilding 
ce that For gaining and maintaining contractor acceptance 
Dughly of building products of all kinds, advertising in a 
I gain good building trade magazine is essential. And 
'; and AMERICAN BUILDER, with the largest circulation of 
stance any publication in the building industry, will place 
5 of all your printed sales story before the scores of thou- 
nanv- sands of contractors and builders, as well as addi- 
ractor tional thousands of real estate developers, opera- 
t ob- tors, speculative builders, architects and dealers— 
. the men who, after all, both specify and buy the 
billions of dollars’ worth of products annually con- 








sumed in the building field. 
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ay 
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105 W. Adams St., Chicago * 30 Church St., New York 
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be a brief prepared by William 

Hodge, vice-president and 
manager, sales and advertising de- 
partment, Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation, and pre- 
sented by Bernard F. Wedock, 
counsel for the joint committee of 
the National Utility Association, 
before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in its inquiry into the activities 
of utilities, there are some exceed- 
ingly interesting figures cOncern- 
ing the advertising investments of 
electric light and power companies 
in the United States. 

Mr. Hodge was for two years 
president of the Public Utilities 
Advertising Association, was chair- 
man of the advertising committee 
of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation for two years, and has 
supervised the advertising of the 
utility companies managed by the 
Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation since March, 
1910. In his various capacities he 
has made a close study of utility 
advertising and is in a position to 
speak with unusual authority. 

“Various statements relative to 
the advertising expenditures of 
electric light and power companies 
included in evidence presented to 
the Federal Trade Commission are 
misleading,” says the brief, “and 
have been publicly reported in a 
manner causing grossly exagger- 
ated and erroneous conclusions 
One statement in particular to the 
effect that the electric light and 
power companies of the country 
either were expending or proposed 
to expend $28,000,000 to $30,000,000 
during a period of one year for 
newspaper advertising has been em- 
* ployed toward the injury of this 
industry by endeavoring to make it 
appear that the alleged expendi- 
tures were for the purpose of in- 
fluencing editorial opinion instead 
of for legitimate advertising pur- 


” 


ses. 
The brief states that careful es- 


How Light and Power Companie 
Invest Their Advertising Dollars 


Brief Presented Before Federal Trade Commission Contains Interesting 
Analysis of Utility 
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Expenditures 


timates based on the most reliable 
information obtainable show that 
in 1926 the expenditures for ad- 
vertising in newspapers of all elec- 
tric light and power companies in 
the United States were approxi- 
mately $6,200,000, and for the year 
1928 approximately $8,425,320. The 
actual expenditures for the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association 
for advertising space in publica- 
tions (a figure not included in those 
just quoted) were in 1926, $92.47] 
and in 1928, $105,512.74. 

The brief then shows how Mr 
Hodge collated his figures. In 
1926, questionnaires were sent out 
and 210 of these were returned 
filled out. The responses came 
from companies representing at 
least one-half the whole industry 
on the basis of the total number 
of customers served. The brief 
continues with an analysis of the 
1926 figures. In this analysis there 
are several interesting facts, as 
follows: 

About one-half the total adver- 
tising expenditures of electric light 
and power companies were not re- 
flected in operating expenses. 
About 43 per cent of such expen- 
ditures were absorbed in the sell- 
ing price of appliances or merchan- 
dise, while 10 per cent was for 
the sale of securities and was a 
financing charge, represented in 
capital account. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the brief points out, 
only .3 of 1 per cent of the aver- 
age bill for electric light service 
in 1926 could be regarded as ad- 
vertising expense. This would be 
the equivalent of three-fourths of 
one cent in the national aver- 
age monthly bill of $2.50 for resi- 
dential or domestic customers. 

“It is evident,” says the brief, 
“that advertising has resulted in a 
substantial economy to the user of 
electric service—a dollars and cents 
saving greatly in excess of three- 
fourths of one cent per month. It 
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THE PORTLAND, 
OREGON, MARKET |S 


‘HOT! 


$106,000,000 
SURPLUS SPENDING MONEY! 


$72,000,000 
FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION! 


Recent figures compiled by a national 
authority credit the Portland market 
with $900 spending money for every 
man, woman and child. 


This is $304 above the national average 
or $106,000,000 total surplus above an 
average city of 350,000. 


Building budgets already okayed by 
railroads, public utilities and govern- 
mental agencies total $72,000,000 for 
new construction in 1930. 


And that’s only half 
of the story - 
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PORTLAND'S TRIBUTARY 
COUNTRY IS RICH, TOO 
...»- FARM INCOME IS 


41% 


ABOVE THE AVERAGE! 


Farms of the Pacific Northwest 
averaged a gross income of $2,603 
each from 1924-1928, according to 
figures recently released by the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. 


That’s 41 per cent above the na- 
tional average. It’s greater than 
the average farm income for 32 
other states. 


That’s Buying Power 
for YOU! 





















One-tenth of the Nation's Electrified 
Farms are in the Pacific Northwest! 
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1930 
IS A GOOD YEAR 
TO SELL THE RICH 


PORTLAND MARKET 


Bank clearances increased $90,000,000 
during 1929. The market is growing 
in both size and wealth. 


Portland has become the largest lumber 
shipping port and largest lumber man- 
ufacturing center in the United States. 
It vies with New York alone in the ex- 
port of wheat; leads the Pacific Coast 
as a livestock market; ranks first among 
Pacific Northwest ports; and leads all 
Pacific coast cities in the manufacture 
of woolen textiles, furniture, flour, au- 
tomatic stokers, pulp and paper. 


You can sell more merchandise in this 
important market! 











AND HERE'S HOW——> 
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BUY 


THE JOURNAL 


FIRST—AS LOCAL 
ADVERTISERS DO! 


Again in 1929 Portland advertisers bought 
more local display space in The Journal than 
in any other newspaper. This maintains an 
unbroken record of nine consecutive years 
in which The Journal has topped its field in 
Total Local Display lineage. 


Local advertisers, on the ground—checking 
results day by day, demanding that every ad- 
vertising te perform maximum service— 
express a decided preference for TheJournal. 


Doesn’t that point the economical, effective 
way for all advertisers who would sell this 
rich, growing market? ‘The home folks ought 


to know! 


You are invited to ask our Merchandising 
Service Bureau for any detailed information 


you need about the Portland Market. 


HE JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
(AFTERNOON-SUNDAY) 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 





New York.......... 2 West 45th St. San Francisco........ 58 Sutter St. 
Cmicaco 203 North Wabash Ave. Los M7 = al 117 West Ninth St. 
Pumapeputa....1524 Chestnut St. Portianp.......... 306 Journal Bldg. 


Seatie....H.R. Ferriss, 3322 322 White Bldg. 
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is admitted that advertising assists 
materially in building up volume 
of business, thereby decreasing the 
price of the service unit, or rate per 
kilowatt-hour. Had advertising 
not been practiced in the past, pres- 
ent rates undoubtedly would be 
higher than they are—and this 
would have been the case for years. 

\ difference of but one-half cent 
~h kilowatt-hour in the rate is 
equivalent to more than sixteen 
times the advertising expense re- 
flected in the average monthly ser- 
vice bill.” 

The brief then explains that in 
1929 an inquiry was undertaken to 
obtain data for the year 1928. In- 
formation was received from com- 
panies serving 9,827,882 customers, 
or 42.3 per cent of the total num- 
ber of customers served by all com- 
panies as of January 1, namely, 
23,235,500. This information was 
received from companies in all 
parts of the United States and may 
be considered representative. 

There follows a carefully tabu- 
lated group of figures which shows 
that the companies reporting spent 
during 1928 $6,063,488.26 for all 
advertising and publicity purposes 
which was a percentage of gross 
income ranging from .01 to 1.2 per 
cent. 

The brief then made the follow- 
ing tabulation : 

“A classification by media (after 
deduction of $545,815.83 for sal- 
aries, overhead, art and mechanical 
work) follows: 


Newspaper Advertising . . $3,563,910.54 


Direct by Mail Advertising 398,718.41 
Poster and Bill Board Ad- 
VeTtigiNG ceccccccccscecs 525,221.00 
Miscellaneous, including 
publications other than 
newspapers, radio, elec- 
al signs, ete. ....... 1,029,822.48 
Total. .ccccccceccescne $5,517,672.43 


“The expenditures for media on 
a_ percentage basis for the years 


1926 and 1928 follow: 
1926 1928 
% % 


Newspaper Advertising .... 62 64.5 
Direct by Mail Advertising.. 10 7.3 
Poster and Bill Board Adver- 

tising weccccccsesccccoccese 5 9.5 
Miscellaneous, including pub- 

lications other t news- 

papers, radio, electric signs, 

CE. ccccdduccesesdebedecs 23 18.7 


100 100 
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“Division of expenditures rela- 
tive to the purposes employed are 
as follows: 


Merchandise Advertising . 
— Building Advertis- 
aloes c chase dha deswes 1,331,843.43 
Go -Will or Institutional 
Advertising .......++++. 1,460,449.87 
Securities Sales Advertising "290, "727.76 


ewsecarcecceses $5,517 ,672.43 


-$2,434,651,37 


Total 


“On a percentage basis these fg. 
ures for the years 1926 and 1 
compare as follows: 


1926 1928 
Merchandise (Appliance) Ad- 
verteing ashe cates oteebun 44.1 
Service uilding (in other 
ways) Advertising ....... 10 «24.1 


Good-Will or Institutional Ad- 
vertising 37 = 26.5 
Securities Sales Advertising. 10 5.3 


100 100 


“The foregoing comparison shows 
that the proportion of advertising 
devoted to the sales of electric ap- 
pliances and service building in 
other ways, increased by 15.2 per 
cent in its proportion of the whole, 
good-will or institutional advertis- 
ing decreased 10% per cent and 
securities sales advertising de- 
creased 4.7 per cent. 

After explaining the meaning of 
the term “good-will advertising” 
so that even the most prejudiced 
legislative mind might understand, 
the brief said: 

“It is estimated that the total 
advertising expenditure of all elec- 
tric light and power companies in 
the United States in 1928 (exclud- 
ing salaries, overhead, art and me- 
chanical work) were $13,044,143, 
of which $8,425,320 or 64.6 per 
cent was represented by advertis- 
ing in newspapers. This estimate 
was made by calculating on a cus- 
tomer basis, that is to say, by ex- 
panding the actual statistics re- 
ceived for 42.3 per cent of all 
customers served in the United 
States to a figure corresponding to 
100 per cent of all customers 
served. It is probable that these 
estimates represent the maximum, 
inasmuch as it is believed that 
many companies not reporting 
spend less than the average for 
advertising purposes. 

“A total advertising expenditure 
of $13,044,143 is .683 of 1 per cent 
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of the estimated total gross revenue 
($1,908,900,000) of the electric 
light and power industry in 1928. 
The increase of .083 of 1 per cent 
over the estimate for 1926 is ac- 
counted for largely by additional 
expenditures in the selling of elec- 
tric appliances, and for service or 
business building in other ways.” 

The brief then continues to com- 

pare the figure of .683 of 1 per 
cent with the percentage of gross 
sales invested in advertising by 
various industries. 
_ The brief closes with the follow- 
ing : 
“The relative significance of $8,- 
425,320 annually spent nationally 
among the 14,476 newspapers of 
the country, (an average per news- 
paper of $582) may be realized 
when it is stated that the news- 
paper advertising appropriation for 
1929 for a single brand of ciga- 
rettes (Lucky Strikes) was an- 
nounced as $6,500 

“The advertising expenditures of 

a single make of automobile 
(Chevrolet) were reputed to be 
approximately $10,000,000 for the 
year 1928. 
“The rapid growth of the service 
rendered by electric light and 
power companies in recent years 
has been due to a large degree to 
modern intensive selling methods, 
in which advertising has been util- 
ized to advantage. That such de- 
velopment is in the public interest 
cannot be successfully denied. The 
facts and estimates set forth in 
this brief indicate conclusively that 
the advertising expenditures of the 
electric light and power companies 
have been reasonable in amount, 
have been devoted to legitimate 
business purposes, and are in har- 
mony with the modern, progressive 
business methods universally ac- 
cepted and approved by public 
opinion.” 

In connection with the report it 
is interesting to note that in 
Printers’ Inx for May 23, 1929, 
there was a report of a speech 
made by Jay C. Barnes, of New 
Orleans, speaking at the ened 
convention of the International 
Advertising Association before a 
departmental meeting of the Public 
Utilities Advertising Association. 
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Mr. Barnes, who spoke as presi- 
dent of the Utilities Association, 
said that the utility industry was 
spending more than $30,000,000 an- 
nually for advertising and that this 
expenditure represented slightly 
more than ¥Y% of 1 per cent of the 
gross income of the industry. This 
is probably one of the sources 
for the “misleading information” 
which is referred to in the brief. 


Jewel Tea to Manage Club 
Aluminum 


The as Tea Company, Inc., Chi- 
cago, distributor of coffee, tea and 
grocery supplies, has entered into a con- 
tract with the Club Aluminum Com. 
pany, aluminum ware manufacturer of 
that city, whereby it takes over the 
executive management of the latter firm 
for a three-year i 

Herbert Taylor, executive vice-pres- 
ident of Jewel Tea, has been elected 
president of the Club Aluminum com- 
pany, succeeding William A. Burnette, 
who becomes chairman of the board of 
directors. Both concerns merchandise 
their products direct to the consumer. 


G. C. Adams Joins 
Albert Frank Agency 


George Carlton Adams, formerly with 
the ——e and merchandising de- 
partment of P. Hollander & Com- 
pany, Boston and New York, has joined 
the new business department of the 
Boston office of Albert Frank & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


N. G. Horwitt to Start Own 
Art Service 


Nathan Cores Horwitt > Samaty with 
E. R. Squibb Sons, Lentheric, Inc., 
and the Walker Engraving Corporation, 
all of New York, will conduct his own 
industrial art service at Sunnyside, L. I., 
effective February 1. 


W. J. Gallagher Starts Own 
Business 


Walter J. Gallagher, formerly general 
sales and advertisi: manager of the 
Carlton Mills, Inc., ew York, manu- 
facturer of men’s wear, has opened an 
advertising business at New York under 
his own name. 














To Direct Campaign on 


Parachutes 
ae Triangle Parachute Company, 
has the Archer 





Advertising Company, of that city, to 
direct the advertising of its Triangle 

parachutes. Magazines and business 
papers will be used. 
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ete is a “horse of another color!” 
—_ Knight Certified Market Studies are based 
ones on personal interviews obtained by a thor- 
7 oughly trained and widely experienced staff 
andise of market investigators. 

Every Knight investigator is skilled in get- 
ting a true picture—and in “taking with a grain 
of salt” much that is told him. As a good re- 

& porter separates real news from commonplace 

New events, Knight investigators separate market 

i facts from conversation. 

=e And after these facts are machine tabulated 
and recapped by bonded auditors, they are 

dwn analyzed and grouped into a simple, concise 

= easy-to-use-form by men who know marketing. 

ies. The result is an accurate guide to the buying 

“F and reading habits of the people and to the 
sales possibilities for any product. Agencies 

“= and advertisers have proven time after time 
that campaigns placed on Knight facts have 

eral brought far greater results. 

the 

Van EMERSON B. KNIGHT, INC. 


nder 


Certified Market Studies 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS BLDG. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














The Federal Trade Commission vs. 
Advertising 


An Interpretation of the Decision with a Conclusion Drawing a 
Distinction Between This Case and the Cigarette Advertising Case 


By Clark McKercher 


Counsel for the American Association of Advertising Agencies, Inc. 


Afr nearly seven years and 
three formal trials of the 
complaint against the publishers’ 
organizations and the advertising 
agencies, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission enters the following order: 

“The above entitled proceeding 
came on for consideration by the 
Commission on the record herein, 
and the briefs and oral argument, 
and the Commission now being 
fully advised in the premises, 

“Tt is ordered that the complaint 
herein be and the same hereby is 
dismissed.” 

Coincident with the entry of this 
order, there was published a semi- 
official statement which was re- 
ported to have emanated from the 
Commission, to the effect that 
while the Commission found noth- 
ing improper in the operations de- 
scribed in the record, they did not 
undertake to pass upon the fair- 
ness of the competition for the 
reason that the Commission de- 
cided it had no jurisdiction. 

However, as stated in the order, 
the decision is made on the whole 
record, consisting of about 3,000 
pages of testimony of witnesses, 
another 3,000 pages of documen- 
tary proof by way of exhibits, 
something like 500 pages of briefs 
of counsel on both sides, and an 
oral argument that occupied one 
day’s session of the Commission. 

This record, briefs and argu- 
ment covered every phase of na- 
tional newspaper advertising, the 
complete history of the develop- 
ment of the business and of the 
relations of the parties. In this 
connection, it is important to note 
that in all three trials the question 
as to whether any part of national 
newspaper advertising involved 
such operations in interstate com- 
merce as to give the Federal au- 
thorities any jurisdiction was 
prominent. 
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On the facts, the issues were 
clear and in the essential particu- 
lars were extremely simple. The 
main and for some purposes the 
only complaint was that the re- 
spondents, «% e., the American 
Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, their representatives, the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association, The American Press 
Association and the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, 
Inc., combined and conspired in the 
period from 1918 to 1923 to pre- 
vent certain single direct adver- 
tisers from receiving the agency 
commission. The charge then set 
forth the alleged methods of the 
respondents whereby the counsel 
for the Commission claimed that 
the publishers and agencies had 
carried out and made effective this 
agreement in restraint of the trade 
of those advertisers who demanded 
the ageney commission. 

Specifically, the respondent an- 
swered to these charges about as 
follows: 


Newspaper 


(a) That the conditions com- 
plained of are not in any sense the 
result of any agreement or com- 
bination and conspiracy among the 
respondents. 

(b) That there has been no re- 
straint of anyone’s interstate trade, 
and no unfair methods of inter- 
State trade or competition; 

_(¢) That the practice, the scope, 
kind and character of service in 
national advertising, and _ relations 
of the parties, are normal develop- 
ments over a long term of years, 
initially antedating the alleged con- 
Spiracy; are in no sense artificial, 
forced or strained; 

(d) That none of the subject- 
matter set forth in the complaint 

to do with interstate trade or 
commerce, and that the Commission 
is without prejudice. 


In order to understand just 
what the Commission had befor: 
it in the way of a record, briefs 
and argument, upon which it de- 
cided that no proof of operation in 
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—and common sense. 


The soundness and capacity of an advertising 
agency may be estimated also by the duration 
of its periods of service to its clients. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, INC., No. g777 Glycerine Soap and ether Toilet Products 


1913 ’14 °15 °16 °17 °18 "19 °20 ’21 "22 "23 °24 °265 °26 '27 °28 °29 
rHE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, YALE Locks and Hardware 
1914 ’15 °16 °17 °18 °19 °20 ’21 °22 °23 °24 °25 °26 °27 °28 °29 
THOS. A. EDISON, INC., The Ediphone 
1917 °18 °19 °20 °21 °22 23 °24 °25 °26 '27 "28 °29 
PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION, Paramount Pictures 
1917 °18 °19 °20 °21 °22 °23 ’24 ‘2% °26 ’27 "25 °29 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Writing Paper: 
1918 °19 '20 °21 ’22 °23 °24 °25 '26 °27 ‘28 ’29 
TERMINAL BARBER SHOPS, “ Where the Promise is Performed”’ 
1919 ’°20 '21 — — — — — — °28 °29 
THE TEXAS COMPANY, Texaco Petroleum Products 
1920 °21 "22 '23 '24 °25 °26 27 °28 '29 
S. W. FARBER, INC., Adjuste- Lite; Farberware 
1920 "21 "22 '23 °24 °25 °26 °27 °28 °29 
BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC.., Brille 
1921 °22 °23 '24 "25 '26 °27 '28 °29 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Storage Batteries 
19265 "26 '27 '28 '29 
PUBLIX THEATRES, INC., America’s largest chain of motion picture theatres 
1926 °27 ’28 °29 
KOLSTER RADIO CORPORATION, Kolster Radio 1927 ’28 ’29 
>. CERIBELLI & COMPANY, Brioschi 1927 °28 °29 
THE GEORGE W. LUFT COMPANY, INC., Tangee Lipstice und other beauty aids 
1927 °28 ’29 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations 1928 °29 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., Typewriters 1928 °29 
DE FOREST RADIO COMPANY, De Forest Audiens 1928 °29 
NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., Door Closers 1928 °29 
|. OLLENDORFF CO., INC., Ollendorf’ Watches 1928 °29 
A. & M. KARAGHEUSIAN, INC., Rugs and Carpets 1929 


Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 
Advertising 
Organized 1913 


Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 


HANFF-METZGER of California, Ltd., 450 Western Pacific Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Almost every 
day you read 
in the newspapers: 




















“Airman in flight telephones ship at sea.”’ 


“Check signed in New York cashed in London 
same day.”’ 
“Criminal caught by Lie Detector.”’ 


“Airplane flies blind with perfect safety.’”’ 

“French fashions appear in Paris and New York 
simultaneously.”’ 

“Electric ‘Finder’ detects oil and metals under- 
ground.”’ 


“Lawyers advocate wills made by Talkie- 
Movies.’’ 


“Electric Eye inspects, weighs, and sorts prod- 
ucts for manufacturers.’’ 


F\\I these marvels are due to 
electronic (vacuum) tubes and photo-cells in their 
almost limitless radio, audio and visio applications. 
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Manufacturers of radio sets, tubes, talking pictures, 
airplanes, and other manufacturers, engineers, and 
technicians throughout the United States and Europe, 
are intensely interested and active in developing 
these applications. But they have no publication to 
focus their efforts. 


So, McGraw-Hill, whose re- 


search men have for more than a year been in 
intimate contact with this new industry, will provide 
such a publication, under the title of electronics, a 
monthly, starting April, 1930, covering Research, 
Design, Application and Administration, and reach- 
ing the active, operating engineers and executives, 
who represent 95% of the industry's buying power. 
@The annual business of this field already aggre- 
gates $1,050,000,000, and the estimate for 1931 is 
$1,500,000,000. 





A New Science—A New Word—A New Publication 


A McGraw-Hill publication, issued monthly on the (5th, Bey with April, 1930. 
Reaches tube manufacturers, sound — manu facturers, rad lo set manufacturers, audie 
equipment and accessory ti apparatus, wired 
radio, carrier current and equipment, " television and pleture tr: 

turers, ete., ete., their technical staffs, operating and service engineers, consulting 
engineers, government departments, etc., throughout the United States and Europe. 
Subscription $3. Advertising 12-time rate $160. Closing date, ist day of month of issue. 


TENTH AVENUE AT 36th STREET. NEW YORK 
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interstate commerce and no direct 
restraint of such commerce were 
shown, it is desirable to have some 
view of the manner in which the 
case was made up and presented. 

There was nothing known to the 
publishers and agencies in promot- 
ing national newspaper advertising 
that was not revealed and pre- 
sented in full detail. There was 
nothing known to any element in 
this industry concerning the rela- 
tions of the parties that was not 
fully revealed to the Commission. 
The claim of restraint covered the 
incidental effect that these opera- 
tions were claimed to have on the 
sale by the retailer of the adver- 
tised goods. 

The shipment of newspapers 
from a point in one State into and 
through other States was fully set 
forth. The business of making 
and selling newsprint paper upon 
which such advertisements were 
printed was one of the develop- 
ments. The necessary transporta- 
tion of type parts, plates, electro- 
types, and copy manuscripts was 
earnestly advanced as proof of 
direct operation in interstate com- 
merce. The fact that nearly all of 
the $30,000,000,000 of commodities 
sold and consumed annually in this 
country were directly or indirectly 
generally affected by advertising 
was also pushed vigilantly in an 
effort to connect up this case with 
necessary operations in commerce. 

On the other hand, the Commis- 
sion’s own record was claimed to 
show clearly that the business of 
promoting, building up and fur- 
nishing national newspaper adver- 
tising in great volume as per- 
formed by the agencies was with- 
out question a business of service 
and service only. It was clearly 
shown that for this service the 
publishers paid the agency com- 
mission and refused to pay it to a 
single advertiser who had no op- 
portunity and no desire to render 
such service. 

It was claimed that the member- 
ship qualification of the Four A’s 
was intended to restrict the bulk 
of national advertising to members 
of the respondent association of 
agencies. It was also claimed that 


the method adopted by the pub- 
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lishers to determine the credit of 
an agency upon which it relied for 
the payment of its advertising ac- 
counts was in itself an intended 
restraint of the right of a single 
advertiser to be recognized by the 
publisher as entitled to a commis- 
sion. The relations of the agen- 
cies to the publishers was clearly 
shown in the official report of the 
Trial Examiner to the Commis- 
sion, as follows: 

“To insure a more substantial 
growth in volume and value of 
newspaper advertising there was 
developed a necessity of extensive 
service to the advertiser, which, 
while not uniform and subject to 
change and rearrangement as the 
necessity of the case of the indi- 
vidual judgment of agency, news- 
paper publisher or advertiser may 
influence it, is in general as fol- 
lows: 


(a) A study of the inherent char- 
acter of the product and of its rc 
lation to competition. 

(b) An analysis of markets, as 
to lccation, extent, season and eco- 
nomic and competitive conditions. 

(c) Knowledge of distribution and 
sales 

(d) A_ knowledge of the char- 
acter, influence, circulation, phys- 
ical requirements and costs of all 
available media for reaching con 
sumers, wholesalers and dealers. 

_ (e) Formation of a definite adver- 
tising plan. 

(f) The execution of the plan 
adopted by the advertiser by pre- 
paring the copy and illustrative mat- 
ter, by the selection of media and 
contracting for the advertising 
space, by incorporating copy and 
illustrative matter in Sas mechan- 
ical form and forwarding the mes- 
sage in such form to the publisher, 
by checking and verifying insertions, 
and by auditing, billing and pay 
ing for service and space. 

(g) Co-operation in the sales work 
of the advertiser, to insure the 
greatest sales effect from the ad- 
ven 

(h) The use by the agency for 
the individual advertiser of the in 
formation and experience the agency 
gains by handling a large number 
of advertising accounts and general 
research in the publishing and mer 
chandising fields. 


_ Only agencies which, in the opin- 
ion of the publishers, were capable 
and reliable were eligible for such 
listing. Long before 1917 several 
hundred agencies had been so rec- 
ognized by the publishers’ associa- 
tion and were doing an active busi- 
ness in national advertising. 
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in volume of advertising 
in the architectural field 
for January, 1930 


in paid circulation to 
architects and engineers 


1 THREE YEARS’ RECORD 


Pages of Architect and 
Advertising Engineer Subscribers 


1927 182544 7288 
ws 1951, 7633 
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Advertising agencies by indi- 
vidual choice conformed to such 
customs long before 1917. 

There was always an inherent 
fundamental objection by the pub- 
lisher to paying this agency ser- 
vice commission to anyone who did 
not earn it, who did not make a 
business of advancing the general 
business of advertising, who did 
not furnish a volume of produc- 
tive, expanding advertising repre- 
sented in a number of substantial 


accounts. 
And for the same reason the 
publishers always insisted that 


agencies to whom they paid this 
commission should not rebate any 
part of it, but should retain it for 
their own use in promoting adver- 
tising. 

The publishers’ card rate has al- 
ways been in universal use. It is 
upon this rate that the agency 
commission is calculated and the 
payment of this by the advertiser 
to the publisher has in modern 
practice been guaranteed by the 
agency in written contract terms. 
It was claimed that the current 
conferences between different ele- 
ments in the newspaper advertising 
industry on the difference between 
local and national rates was proof 
of the continuance of the agree- 
ment, but this apparently had no 
effect and added nothing to the 
claim of any connection with inter- 
state commerce operations. 

One of the claims by the counsel 
for the Commission was that com- 
petition was eliminated, and that 
was met by the statement that 
there are two sources of revenue 
to the agencies. 


(a) The commission paid by the 
publisher which the Examiner shows 
is controlled by the individual pub- 
lisher. It had reached fair uni- 
formity long before the initial date 
of this conspiracy. Except that it 
shall be retained for the A 9 
for which it was paid and not se- 
cretly rebated, there is nothing more 
to say about it. 

(b) Service fees and expenses 
paid by the advertiser to the agency 
for preliminary surveys, market 
studies, factory and merchandising 
cost analysis, distribution, sample 
copy, etc. And no substantial cam- 
paign for any client is undertaken 
by any up-to-date agency without 
this special service to the client 


advertiser. 
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On this part of the business, the 
record is clear that there is the 
keenest sort of uncontrolled com- 
petition. There is no uniformity 
as to custom or rate of pay. Some 
agencies charge a flat fee; some 
charge the actual cost of the work, 
plus 15 per cent; some only the 
actual cost; a few, under stress of 
competition in specially desirable 
business absorb the cost. 

So that, on the only part of the 
business within the control of the 
agency, there is real competition on 
price. On the part elected by the 
publisher to be paid by the pub- 
lisher, the agencies are in agree- 
ment about nothing except that no 
part of it should be secretly re- 
bated against the will of the per- 
son who pays it for a specific 
service. 

The conditions that normally 
governed the development of news- 
paper advertising were those which 
counsel for the Commission 
claimed were results of the com- 
bination agreements and conspira- 
cies hatched in 1918, a year after 
the formation of the Four A’s: 

A great deal of documentary 
proof showing records of confer- 
ences, public speeches, conventions, 
official reports of committees were 
introduced in the effort to estab- 
lish this fact. On the contrary, 
unassailable proof was had from 
these records and the testimony of 
various witnesses showing that far 
from being born in 1918 or 1923, 
these conditions were a_ gradual 
and normal growth covering a 
period of a half a century before 
these days. It was also shown that 
out of something like 8,000 na- 
tional advertisers, less than fifty 
ever made any substantial attempt 
to secure the agency service com- 
mission on single direct advertising 
accounts. It is significant that 
shortly prior to the close of this 
case before the Federal Trade 
Commission, the U. S. District 
Court in a decree entered against 
the Outdoor Advertising Company 
prohibited the following: 

Giving or granting any prefer- 
ence, priority, rebate or any dis- 
crimination in any form whatsoever 
and further prohibiting 


Entering into any arrangement 
for the formation of an advertising 
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agency which in fact is a depart- 
ment of the business of an adver- 
tiser. 


One of the high spots in the case 
as it developed before the Com- 
mission was this question of rebat- 
ing. The Examiner had reported 
that “the acts of respondents have 
tended partly to lessen competition 
among advertising agencies by 
means of rebating or splitting 
commissions with clients.” 

Remembering that one of the 
cardinal principles of the Four A’s 
is a declaration against rebating 
any part of the commission re- 
ceived from the publishers, it was 
earnestly contended by the re- 
spondents that any rule holding 
such a declaration to be in the 
slightest measure unfair would di- 
rectly encounter the repeated rule 
adopted by the Commission in 
other cases declaring that secret 
rebates, secret concessions and al- 
lowances of any kind are unfair 
methods of competition. So it was 
successfully claimed that one at- 
tempt of the Commission in this 
case might be to force upon an 
unwilling industry a degree of 
competition arrived at only by 
means of secret rebates and un- 
earned allowances. 

Some confusion may arise by 
reason of the orders to cease and 
desist now being entered by the 
Commission against certain forms 
of advertising emanating from 
some forms of correspondence 
schools. One of the arguments 
presented by the counsel for the 
Commission in the case against the 
agencies and publishers was that 
the Commissiqn had already held 
that advertising was an instrument 
of commerce in these correspon- 
dence school cases. The answer 
was that in every instance the ad- 
vertisement had to do with the 
commodity sold, which was a set 
of books, mechanical contrivances 
and paraphernalia, and in each case 
some element of fraudulent mis- 
representation with respect to the 
commodity intended to be sold in 
interstate commerce was shown. 

In this class, although governed 
by different facts, is the decision 
of the Commission just announced 
against certain forms of advertis- 
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ing of cigarettes. There, of 
course, the advertising pertained 
directly to the commodity shipped 
in interstate commerce. The dis- 
tinction is that in the case against 
the agencies and publishers there 
was involved the general industry 
of newspaper advertising and 
agency relations, and no direct 
connection was shown between 
that and the movement in inter- 
state trade of commodities. 

So that what the Commission 
has decided is that on this entire 
record, agency service and the re- 
lations between publishers and 
agencies and between publishers, 
agencies and advertisers. not only 
developed no improper conduct, 
but showed no direct connection 
with any movement of commodi- 
ties in interstate trade. That these 
relations that are shown to pro- 
mote sound business principles will 
continue goes without saying. 





A Statement from 
John Benson 





N connection with the decision 

of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, discussed in the preceding 
article, a statement has been issued 
by one of the respondents in the 
case, the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. This state- 
ment, made by John Benson, presi- 
dent of the association, follows: 

“The dismissal of the Federal 
Trade Commission complaint 
against this association jointly with 
newspaper publishers is of course 
a great relief, as the case has been 
dragging along for seven years 
and has involved an immense 
amount of work and considerable 
expense to both ourselves and the 
newspaper publishers. But the dis- 
charge of the complaint will not 
make any material difference in our 
operations, as they have for many 
years been conducted and are now 
being conducted and will be con- 
ducted in the future along construc- 
tive lines of improving our 
industry, eliminating abuses and 
waste, establishing equality of op- 
portunity to all advertisers, and 


assuring a fair treatment of the 
advertising agency. This policy of 
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PHIGH? 


— |fhe Reeord for 1929 in 
AVIATION ADVERTISING 


Publishers’ Information Bureau tl 
en Airplane Manufacturers Advertising 


Number of Number of 


7 Accounts Pages 
2 ime . . ° ° 19 54% 
he SPORTSMAN ‘ 16 52% 

pur . . . . 13 34 


ation’s Business . 8 29%; 
ew Yorker . . ° 3 18% 
own and Country 5 18% 
i, saturday Evening Post . 3 141% 
iterary Digest . ; 1 13 
anity Fair . . ‘ 3 10 
forld’s Work é : 2 8 


THE 
2IBPORTSMAN 


RALF COYKENDALL, Advertising Manager 
11 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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course would have been pursued 
whatever the issue of the Federal 
Trade Commission complaint, as 
the two could not have been antag- 
onistic. 

“As a matter of fact, the com- 
plaint has always seemed to us 
rather ironical, charging us with 
unfair corfipetition, when we were 
really endeavoring to establish and 
protect fair competition between 
advertisers and between agents, and 
to discourage discrimination in rates 
and that noisome evil of. which the 
Federal Trade Commission itself 
is an outspoken foe; viz: rebating. 

“It has always seemed to us that 
we were operating as an efficient 
arm of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in its policy of establishing 
fair play and competitive equality 
in business. 

“One of the gratifying aspects of 
the long drawn-out defensive en- 
deavor in this case was the whole- 
hearted loyalty of the newspaper 
interests to our cause as co-respon- 
dents. They evidently saw in the 
case an unwarranted attack upon 
the advertising agency’s legitimate 
relation to the publisher and title 
to a differential for the organized 
and skilled service rendered adver- 
tising, at high expense, in the in- 
terest of all three sides of the ad- 
vertising triangle; viz: advertiser, 
agent, publisher. And indeed this 
was the main issue upon which the 
case was finally tried. 

“It seems regrettable that an is- 
sue of this sort should require so 
many years of testimony and argu- 
ment on both sides, involving so 
long a period of unsettlement and 
of expense to all concerned. It 
seems there should be some quicker 
way of determining the merits of a 


W. S. Hoyt, Vice-President, 
Erwin, Wasey 
W. S. Hoyt, who has been engaged 
in contact and sales analysis work with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Chicago, has 
been elected a vice-president of that ad- 
vertising agency. 


N. H. Small has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of The Berger Manu- 
facturing Company, Canton, Ohio, man- 
pfacturer of steel office equipment. 
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Issues Index of Distribution 
Studies 


A bulletin has been issued by the 
Association of National Advertisers list 
ing the distribution and market stud.es 
which have been filed with that associa. 
tion’s Central Bureau for Distribution 
Research. The Bureau was organized 
under the direction of Everett R. Smith, 
former chairman of the research coun- 
cil for the purpose of assembling in one 
collection all available worth-while re. 
ports of market researches conducted by 
associations, advertising agencies, pub- 
lishers, Government bureaus and private 
——- 

n a preface to the bulletin, Lee H. 
Bristol, chairman of the research coun- 
cil, states that the studies are available, 
not only to members of the Association 
of National Advertisers, but to all con- 
tributors to the files of the Central Bu- 
beau where the reports may be consulted 
at any time. It is the earnest -hope of 
the sponsors of the bureau, he states, 
that the reports thus made available may 
be the means of preventing duplication 
in distribution research, as well as serv- 
ing as a guide to what may be valuable 
and what should be avoided in further 
studies. 


Advanced by Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Company 


Walter W. Tangeman has been ad- 
vanced from the sition of general 
sales manager of e Cincinnati Mill. 
ing Machine Company, Cincinnati, to 
the position of vice-president. He has 
been with the Cincinnati organization 
since 1909. 

Frederick B. Heitkamp has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager to suc- 
ceed Mr. Tangeman. Mr. Heitkamp has 
been with the company since 1921 and 
has been assistant sales manager. 


B. S. Mitchell, Advertising 
Manager, Samson-United 


B. S. Mitchell, assistant sales manager 
of the Samson-United Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of cut- 
lery, kitchen tools and electrical appli- 
ances, has been appointed advertising 
manager. 


Pottery Account to Potter 
Agency 


The Onondaga Pottery Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., manufacturer of Syra 
cuse China, has appointed The Z. L 
Potter Company, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


D. F. Tees with Stevenson 
& Scott 


D. Frank Tees, formerly manager of 
the Montreal office of J. J. Gibbons, 
Ltd., advertising agency, has joined the 
executive staff of Stevenson & Scott, 
Ltd., Montreal advertising agency. 
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* 
Special Offer! | 
| McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., | 
370 Seventh Ave., New York 
| Please send me, postpaid. the Library of Sales Management, five volumes, buckram | 
binding, gold stamped. Within tem days after their receipt, I will send you $1, and 
| $3 a month for six months, making $19 in all, which is $3 less than the regular retail | 
| price. Otherwise I’ll return the books and end the matter. 
MaMOc ce cccccvcevesccesonsceésscseseese PURI 0 ocin bos cddedcoctescvccccceuseece 
las WEBB. occccccccccecssccescescoceseseese DRIER. co ccccdcsccccecoccacvescctccccncocges | 
City amd State.....ceccececccccecevcceces WTTITTITIT TIT ET | 
1 
L — — — — —Save $3—Mail Special Offer Coupon Now!— — — — — — 


Your 1930 Sales Quota— 


how will you make it? 


ANAS the success of any outstanding sales executive. What factors lie 
back of his continued success? The answer is obvious. The sales manager 
who sells the most goods, collects the greatest commissions, the one whose sales 
men make the best records, knows how to train salesmen, build sales policies, 
supervise men, back up his men by mail, and use company advertising to best 
advantage. Whatever you sell or make, you, too, can build sales and get better 
results. But you have to know HOW. And that is where the 5,489 tested ideas, 
plans and policies for building sales in the big, five-volume Library of Sales 
Management come in. You see exactly just what to do and why. 


Turn Your Order-Takers into Over-Quota Salesmen! 


SLUNGING right into the very heart of how to conduct contests, conferences, and 
successful sales management this new conventions, how to prepare sales manuals, 
brary quickly lays bare a world of tested talks and contracts. Mail helps, sales let- 
acks’’ and ‘“‘know-hows” for building ters, circulars, booklets, prospectuses, all are 








You are told how to train salesmen made noonday clear. With these books at 
‘ SELL -how to build sales values so cus- your elbow you don’t have to experiment. 
tomers will really want to buy, adapt the can- Here are plans waiting to be put to work 
vass to different types of customers, play on to increase sales for you. 
instincts and arouse human traits to action. 
A mplete Salesmanship Training Course 
used by outstanding sales organizations, the Save NO 


country over to increase sales is reproduced 
in full EXAMINE NOW! 

You are shown how to build up profitable 
marketing plans, how to map out the mar- LTHOUGH the regular price for these 5 
ket, how to sell convenience, shopping, sales-building volumes is $22, we are 
specialty, and industrial goods, how to use making a special offer of the Library of 
advertising with positive effect on sales, Sales Management for $19. But you will 






determine price policies with relation to cost, have to act now This offer is only made 
demand, eredit, discounts. and so on. You to those sending in the handy coupon above. 
im will be amazed at the wealth of sales man- Certainly in the face of today’s competition 
agement control ideas—how to select and and narrow profit-margins you cannot afford 
pay salesmen, how to “‘control’’ your men not to at least EXAMINE this remarkable 





» on. Better still, you will want to read sales unit. Mail the coupon today—NOW! 


Start today to make 1930 your best sales year by mailing 
the convenient FREE EXAMIN NATION coupon above NOW! 
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| N the eighties space buying was a happily simple process, un- 
complicated by considerations of definite measuring sticks. 





The A.B.C. wasn't even a dream. A market analysis was unheard 
of. Qualitative and quantitative factors applied to chemistry, not 
to circulations. Most agencies were selling space, not buying it. wi 


Almost from its inception PRINTERS’ INK began giving serious 
attention to better methods of buying space. It played a signifi- f 1, 
cant part in the formation of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. It 5. 
influenced the advertising agency in its shift from selling to buying. 
It was on the alert for better methods of analyzing markets and 
breaking down circulations. gi 


Space buying is no longer the simple process that it was, and tri 
the advertiser is now getting far more for every dollar invested in a 
advertising. He has established new yardsticks, new standards. th 
The process that used to be a gamble has become a science. tic 
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BuYING SPACE By FACTS 





| space buying is one of the advertising agency's most ex- 
acting tasks. The space buyer of 1930 is armed with volumes of 
statistics and has a comprehensive knowledge of markets. 


There are, however, many space buyers who are not satisfied 
with present conditions. They are looking for even more exact 
methods of breaking down circulations. They believe that qualita- 
tive analysis of circulations is as important as quantitative analysis. 
They feel that deserving mediums are being neglected, that insuf- 
ficient attention is being given important space factors. 


Keenly interested, as always, the PRINTERS’ INK Publications are 
giving unusual attention to the matter of scientific space buying. 
leading advertisers and agency space buyers are frequent con- 
tributors and their articles are written with one idea, to help the 
advertiser get better results from his advertising investment. As in 
the past, so in the present, the pages of the PRINTERS’ INK Publica- 
tions are helping to mold space buying policies of the future. 
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IN 
ADVERTISING GAINS 
IN THE EVENING FIELD 


FIRST 


FOR DECEMBER, 


SECOND 


FOR THE YEAR 1920) 


A gain for the year of over 800,000 lines, 
or 26%—a percentage nearly equal to that 
of all the other evening papers combined! 
It should be especially significant to alert 
advertisers that 600,000 lines of this great 
gain was local retail advertising—the kind 
of advertising which is checked every day 
for results by the merchants who pay for 
it—the kind of advertising which must pull 
or it goes out of the paper! 


Regardless of the ups and downs of the 
market, Wage Earners keep right on buy- 
ing, and the paper with the appeal to that 
great buying class keeps right on growing! 


NEW YORK EVENING GRAPHIC 


Jan. 30, 1930 
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We Want Advertising Ideas 


from Our Salesmen 


Not Many of the Ideas Are Usable—But We Encourage Them for 
Good Reasons 


By O. W. Bennett 


Advertising Manager, The Pennzoil Company 


Pyetiny <g to the policy ex- 
plained by D. C. Miner in his 
article entitled “We Quit Asking 
Our Salesmen for Advertising 
Ideas,” in the January 9 issue: of 
PrinTERS’ INK, we are asking our 
salesmen for advertising ideas more 
energetically than ever. We can 
agree with Mr. Miner that very 
few, if any, definitely usable sug- 
gestions for advertising ever come 
from the salesmen. However, we 
do get occasional ideas from them 
which can be developed into usable 
form. One outstanding example 

f this occurred within the last 
month. 

We had determined the theme of 
our national advertising for 1930 
but were still in need of new ideas 
for its further development. Sev- 
eral suggestions were made by 
salesmen which finally resulted in 
advertisements for our national 
campaign. 

For the last three years it had 
been our policy arbitrarily to de- 
termine a program and literally 
cram it down the salesmen’s 
throats. The result was that many 
of the salesmen adopted a rather 
indifferent attitude toward the ad- 
vertising, failed to merchandise it 
thoroughly, and were always ap- 
pealing for something different 
than what they already had. Fur- 
ther, they became exceedingly ex- 
travagant in their use of the ad- 
vertising, each man apparently 
wying to get more than the other 
te w 

It is true that salesmen’s sug- 
gestions and opinions will as 
varfed as the number of salesmen 
and quite often the remedies they 
suggest are purely for the benefit 
of bolstering up some weakness 
of their own. However, while 
people buy our product for sub- 
stantially the same reason in every 
part of the country, we believe that 
territorial conditions are different, 
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just as dealers and salesmen are 
different. Consequently, we feel 
that each territorial manager 
should have a large voice in the 
advertising for his particular dis- 
trict. 

This feeling led to a radical 
change in our method for the pres- 
ent year, and while we have not 
had an opportunity of seeing how 
the plan will work out in its en- 
tirety, we feel quite sanguine about 
the outcome. 

Our advertising budget is ar- 
rived at by setting up a certain 
cost per gallon on the total quota 
of Pennzoil to be sold during the 
year. In this manner the amount 
of money available for advertising 
is very definitely determined. We 
have divided this total budget 
among the several branches or dis- 
tricts, giving each district man a 
portion of the budget equivalent 
to his percentage of the total sales 
quota. The district’s portion of the 
national magazine advertising is 
then deducted and the remainder 
is set up to cover the cost of zone 
and local advertising for the ter- 
ritory. 

We classify as zone advertising 
all those forms which are intended 
for the benefit of all dealers in the 
territory and which are not na- 
tional in scope. This includes 
newspapers, radio, posters, painted 
boards, and general direct-mail 
programs. The local advertising is 
that which is for the benefit of 
some particular dealer or group 
of dealers. This classification cov- 
ers dealer helps, such as folders, 
booklets, reminders, etc. dealer 
signs, and dealer direct mail. 

The quantity of each item of 
local advertising apportioned to the 
district is set up on a trial budget 
together with the amount of money 
available for each form of zone 
advertising. This trial budget is 
then given the district manager for 
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his revision and suggestions before 
a final budget is prepared. 

If there is any item which the 
district manager does not think 
will fit into his needs, he can 
eliminate that item from his pro- 
gram and devote the money saved 
to some other item which he feels 
will work for his territory to the 
best advantage. 

Of course, the district manager 
will seek the opinion of his sales- 
men, distributors, and representa- 
tive dealers or he already knows 
their preferences. If the consen- 
sus of opinion in the territory is 
that one medium is more resultful 
than another, he is permitted to 
eliminate the one in favor of the 
other. This also applies to each 
item throughout the entire list. 

We insist upon a balanced pro- 
gram so that too much weight will 
not be put upon reminder adver- 
tising and not enough on educa- 
tional advertising. So far we have 
noticed no tendency for the sales- 
men to go “hay-wire” in their 
selection of mediums as they stick 
pretty much to the accepted forms 
of advertising 

So far as copy, layout and treat- 
ment are concerned, we retain con- 
trol of those things in the adver- 
tising department. However, if a 
territory faces a certain condition, 
we formulate our advertising 
around that particular condition so 
far as possible. 

Several worth-while results have 
already become apparent in the 
short time this plan has been in 
operation. The district managers 
know just how much they have to 
spend for advertising of each clas- 
sification and they are naturally 
inclined to watch expenditures 
more carefully and keep non- 
essentials out of the program. 
Since they have had a major part 
in deciding what their advertising 
consists of, they are more inter- 
ested in it and insist unon a more 
thorough use of it by their respec- 
tive salesmen and distributors. 

From the standpoint of the ad- 
vertising department, this method 
of handling the advertising elimi- 
nates many controversies with 
jobbers and salesmen as to whether 
they may have some special con- 
cession, and places the responsi- 
bility where we feel it rightly be- 
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longs—on the shoulders of the man 
in charge of the territory. Again, 
better control of advertising ex- 
penditures by territories is effected 
which makes for greater economy 
and more effective advertising 
dollars. 


Agricultural Publishers 
Re-elect Officers 


All officers of the Agricultural Pub. 
lishers Association were re-elected at the 
annual meeting of the board of directors 
of the organization at Chicago last week. 
Those who continue in office are: Fred 
Bohen, president of the Meredith Pub- 
ar ys ag Des Moines, president; 

Allen, pabliohes of the Dakota 
} Be Aberdeen, vice-president; 
W. G.' Campbell, publisher of The In. 
diana Farmer's — Huntington, Ind., 
secretary; and Morgan Shepherd, 
Southern je ‘Richmond, Va., trea- 
surer. 


Appoints Charles E. Vautrain 
Agency 

Jarvis & Jarvis, Inc., Palmer, Mass., 
has appointed Charles E,. Vautrain, As 
sociates, Inc., Holyoke, Mass., advertis 
ing ~-_ to direct its advertising 
account he Jarvis company manufac 
tures Superior rubber-tired wheels and 
casters and rubber-tired service wagons 
for hotels and restaurants. 


““Wiedman’s Fur Farmer,” 
’ 
New Magazine 


Wiedman’s Fur Farmer, a new mag- 
azine devoted to rabbit breeding and 
fur farming, is now being published by 


the Wiedman — Gueee, La 
Crosse, Wis. Jose Wiedman is 
editor. Wiedman’s Seeks Monthly has 
been combined with the new publication. 


C. P. Shattuck with “The 
Ford Dealers News” 


C. P. Shattuck, for many years tech- 
nical and field ‘editor of the Chilton 
Class Journal publications, has joined 
the staff of The Ford Dealers News, 
New York, as technical editor and mar- 
ket analyst. 


Brooklyn “Daily Eagle” Ad- 
vances H. B. McElfresh 


H. Burt McElfresh, formerly a mem- 
ber of the real — joy depayt- 
ment of the Brook! . Y¥., Daily 
Eagle, has been ma a! of the 
aviation and marine ebvarting depart- 
ment of that paper. 


E. J. Leahy, Vice-President, 
Winfield D. Davis Agency 


Edward J. Leahy has become asso- 
ciated with the Winfield D. Davis Ad- 
vertising Company, Baltimore, as vice- 
president in charge of sales. 
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The Times-Htar 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Will Be Represented In 
The National Field By — 


BERTOLET, HANSON & LEMON 


366 Fifth Ave. 30 No. Dearborn St. 
New York Chicago 


THE TIMES-STAR IS READ 
SIX EVENINGS EVERY WEEK 
BY 40% OF THE CONSUMERS 
IN A PROSPEROUS TERRITORY 




















Close-up Illustrations Are Always 
Interesting 


Illustrations in Which Near Views Elaborate Some Vitally 
Phase of the Main Picture 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HE close-up illustration, born 
of and inspired by motion pic- 
ture technique, is entering upon its 
most useful and intensely practical 
phase. For the close-up is select- 
ing more pertinent subject mate- 
rial. 
To take an original drawing or 
a photographic illustration, repro- 
duce it in its entirety, and then to 
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Significant 


The Pennsylvania Railroad had 
occasion, recently, to solve this 
very problem and a photographer 
went to unusual pains to concen- 
trate, in a remarkable close-up, 
on the giant new rails of a certain 
stretch of track. By placing tie 
camera practically on a level with 
the rails, the perspective brings 
them sharply in focus in the in- 












An Artist Has Made 
These Sunkist Oranges 
Realistic by Showing 
Them Close-up 





mediate foreground, while just 
enough of the under structure oi 
wheels and cars is included, to 
suggest the safety argument as a 


enlarge, in a separate picture, upon 
some significant element, has al- 
ways been one of the best of tie 
numerous devices invented by vis- 





ualizers. But they have not always heavy train rushes on its night 
been discriminating as to what way. 

parts should be in this manner Every person who has occasion 
forced into the foreground of at- to travel by rail will therefore 


have an opportunity to really study 
out that most important feature of 
travel—the path of steel which 
stands between him and peril. So 
detailed is this particular photo- 
graph, that the character of the 
rails, the steel plates and the spikes 
holding them in place, and _ the 
sturdy ties, are vividly portrayed. 
This, then, is the type of close-up 
which brings an important message 
to the public. q 
When designing an_ elaborate 


tention. 

People are greatly interested in 
details which are customarily hid- 
den or are difficult of visual as- 
similation under ordinary circum- 
stances. If, let us say, the safety 


of new steel rails is to constitute 
the basic story of an illustration 
for a railway system, the best, the 
most dramatic, photograph of the 
entire train thundering along its 
course will in no wise picture this 
thought as well as it can be done. 
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545 FIFTH AVENUE 
New YORK 


ham in Foreign Language news- 
paper advertising in the United States 


and Canada. 


Our Staff is composed of men who have 
graduated from universities abroad, and are 


also post-graduates of American universities. 


Familiar with the psychology and mode of 
living of the foreigner, and with years of adver- 
tising experience, we are capable of pro- 
ducing advertising copy that appeals to the 
foreign mind. 


In addition to a fully equipped staff of 
copywriters, we have Research, Merchandising 
and Publicity Departments available to all 
advertising agencies and their clients. 

Intelligent researches and complete adver- 
tising campaigns made for all logical products. 


ANDREW LEMASSENA, President. 


LEO KIESLER, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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HERE IS THE JOB 
Where is the Man? 


down deep and can talk to its Executives on 

their own level; who is capable of analyzing 
current conditions and projecting their probable in- 
fluences on buying and selling; and who can render 
competent Marketing Counsel to clients. 


Ws need a man who knows Big Business away 


This man is, we imagine, between 38 and 43 and 
is a total abstainer. He has agreeable personality and 
poise. He talks effectively when it is his turn, but he is 
also a good listener. His is the force of well-grounded 
convictions — but he knows that it seldom pays to 
argue. He is well reinforced above the ears, so he 
carries no “front.” 


Two Important Assignments 


Much of his time will be invested in the interests of one large 
industrial Company—for years a national leader in its field, and 
now reaching out with a well-considered, timely and impressive 
expansion program. To help our Client achieve his goals, we 
have assumed these two important responsibilities and will place 
their execution largely in the new man’s hands : — 


Q—To visit large installations, gather performance data, inter- 
view owners, operatives, etc., and otherwise keep himself 
constantly conversant with the whole thrilling scope of this 
Client's achievement in every section of the country. 


b—tTo work constructively with Client executives in developing 
avenues to mew markets, widening avenues to existing markets, 
and conducting effective research. 


The sales data developed through his efforts and ours, will be made 
the basis for direct, hard-hitting, fact-presenting advertising copy. 
Copy-writing ability will be desirable but not necessary. 


In our organization, this man will be given unusual freedom, 
our complete confidence, and full cooperation; and of course he 
will be held strictly accountable for results. 


Our Company is located in Cleveland. We are well established, 
our business is growing steadily, our men are forward-looking 
and capable. The result is a remarkable degree of teamwork, 
harmony and mutual help. 


Salary will be commensurate with services rendered. If inter- 
ested, please dispatch a telegraphic night letter giving principal 
details and follow with letter enclosing photograph of yourself and 
discussing age, experience, religious faith, salary expected, and 
ideals for future. Interviews will be arranged promptly in New 
York and other cities. 


All applications will be held strictly confidential 


Address: M.A. N., Box 602, General Post Office 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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color catalog for seeds, recently, it 
occurred to the general manager 
of the concern to feature straw- 
berries on the cover. Several de- 
signs were submitted, ranging 
from a pleasant vista of the grow- 
ing plants in a field, to a spilled- 
out crate of berries. To him, they 
semed ordinary and lacking in 
pictorial “punch.” 

Then, just as an experiment, he 
had an enlargement made of a 
single berry, to the point where it 
was so sizable it practically cov- 
ered the entire cover area. 

His associates were amazed 
when the idea was submitted to 
them. “It’s all out of proportion,” 
was the comment. “Everyone 
knows a strawberry isn’t as large 
as that. It’s as big as a pumpkin 
the way you have it there.” But 
the general manager had his way 
and that giant berry went through 
as planned, reproduced photo- 
graphically, in natural colors. 

This made it possible to picture 
a strawberry in perfect and minute 
detail. Every virtue of the type 
was enlarged upon. And this cover 
has been more successful than any 
illustration ever put out by the 
company. Both professional and 
amateur garden folks have taken 
the trouble to write in and com- 
mend it. It was a cover that sold 
the product. 

While on this subject, it might 
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This Close-up View Was Used to Illustrate a Pennsylvania Railroad Advertise- 
ment—It Draws Attention Because of Its Unusualness 





be well to mention that the camera 
has its own shrewd method of 
making these enlargements from 
a comparatively small original. 
You may single out one berry, for 
example) in a group of them, and 
concentrate upon it, enlarged from 
five to ten times. 

Very few persons realize the 
surprises in store when such en- 
largements are made. Have you 
not taken a tiny Kodak film and 
brought it up appreciably, only to 
be somewhat startled over the new 
detail disclosed, which you had not 
discovered in the original? 

The same thought applies to 
anything from a strawberry to a 
small mechanism. The Canadian 
National Railway system, after 
securing numerous studies of mov- 
ing locomotives, had the artist 
make a picture of an engineer 
oiling one of the great wheels in 
a close-up of the most intricate 
and interesting mechanical detail. 
This illustration attracted very 
wide attention because few persons 
had ever taken the trouble to study 
this part of a locomotive. It fas- 
cinated them, with all of its 
strange parts. 

Enlargements of microscopic 
subjects invariably hold a lure in 
advertising. One advertiser of a 
washing compound had such pho- 
tographs made of bubbles and 
particles of the soap, under va- 
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rious conditions, and the national 
presentation of the facts aroused 
such interest that a complete book- 
let was issued on the same subject. 

Every science student remem- 
bers, with somewhat of a thrill, 
that early and absorbed interest in 
what was disclosed when a single 
drop of water was magnified be- 
fore his eyes, or when a snow 
crystal was brought up to jumbo 
proportions, until it seemed some 
weird and wonderful forest of glit- 
tering pinnacles and snowy shapes. 

In an unusual Sunkist orange 
magazine display, slices of oranges 
were enlarged, the artist painting 
them, in color, with great dex- 
terity. There was real salesman- 
ship in the idea, for the juicy, 
meaty character of the fruit was 
disclosed along different lines. 

One of the pancake flour cam- 
paigns had a photograph made of 
a breakfast table, set with a plate 
of fiapjacks, syrup jug and other 
details. A separate enlargement 
was made of the plate alone, some- 
what larger than actual size. 

And this was the illustration 


finally selected as the basis for an 


entire series. The flapjacks were 
so real, and the detail so complete, 
even to the melting butter, that, 
as reproduced in photographic 
color, it constituted an incompar- 
ably compelling picture for the 
purpose. And how much better 
than the long-range camera “shot” 
_ with unnecessary de- 
tail. 

Although the enlargement was 
seven times up or more, nothing 
was lost by the camera, which 
proves again that illustrations 
should be studied beforehand to 
ascertain if they possess similar 
possibilities of high-powered con- 
centration in the close-up field. 

The new campaign for Perfect 
Circle piston rings did a very sen- 
sible thing when, in its standard- 
ized argument on the subject of 
gear shifting, it deleted all other 
details of cars and settled down to 
close-ups of hands shifting gears. 
It was possible, therefore, to bring 
out the ease of operation, and the 
delicate handling, at this point, 
when piston rings are functioning 
properly. 

In the Royal Baking Powder ad- 
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vertising a number of the layouts 
have “brought up,” close to the 
reader’s eye, the small type mes- 
sage on one side of the can to the 
point where it is legible. It is 
doubtful if all users of the product 
have ever actually read this im- 
portant message, despite the fact 
that it is particularly significant. 
What part of the product is most 
interesting to the prospect? De- 
cide this and it may influence you 
to concentrate on that particular 
section rather than picture the en- 
tire article, although the latter may 
be introduced elsewhere, in minia- 
ture, complete. 

Thus, in an electric refrigerator 
advertisement, the advertisen makes 
much of a detailed close-up of 
the latest improvements, a special 
tray where vegetables are kept 
fresh and in prime condition, even 
to reviving wilted lettuce. 

The housewife probably is more 
interested in this new selling fea- 
ture than in the picture of the 
entire cabinet, which, of necessity, 
must show the compartment in 
very small size. 


Furniture Account to 
Chambers Agency 


The Old Hickory Furniture Company, 
Martinsville, Ind., manufacturer of Old 
Hickory outdoor and sun room furni- 
ture, has appointed The Chambers 
Agency, Inc., Louisville advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Magazines are being used. 


Now Porter-Eastman 
Company 

The Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, has changed 
its name to the Porter-Eastman Com- 
pany. Charles W. Byrne, formerly sec- 
retary and treasurer of the company, re 
tired from the firm last July. 


Forms Chelsea Theater 
Program Company 


The Chelsea Theater Program Com- 
pany has been formed at New York to 
publish and act as advertising represen- 
tative of the Canitol Theater program 
and “News Weekly” for the Capitol 
Theater, New York. 


Leave McGraw-Hill 


J. H. W. Kerston, who has been on 
the European staff of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, has resigned. He 
will return to New ork in March. 
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take pleasure in announcing 
that 


Mr. HAROLD A. LEBAIR 


formerly of SHERMAN & LEBAIR, INC. 


has joined 


THE BIOW COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


As Secretary of the Corporation... 
While mr. LeBair will counsel those 
clients he has served in the past, his 
services are available for a limited 
number of other national advertisers. 


THE BIOW COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
cAdvertising © Merchandising 
521. FIFTH AVENUE v NEW YORK 


Phone: LEXINGTON 2505 





A Court Ruling on Puffery 


It Declares That a Company May Legitimately Foster and Maintaiy 
Competition Among Its Own Products 


N the early part of 1928, a de- 

cision was handed down in a 
case involving trade-mark  in- 
fringement and unfair trade prac- 
tices that interested a number of 
advertisers. The case later came 
up again on appeal and the latest 
developments are of such a nature 
as to warrant a quick review of 
the history of this interesting legal 
affair. 

The American Safety Razor 
Corporation was the complainant 
in the original case, which was 
tried in the District Court for the 
District of New Jersey. The 
International Safety Razor Cor- 
poration was the defendant. The 
American Safety corporation 
sought a permanent injunction 
restraining the International cor- 
poration from certain practices 
including alleged infringement of 
trade-marks, 

The American Safety corpora- 
tion manufactures Gem, Ever- 
Ready and Star safety razor 
blades—all three in the same fac- 
tory, in the same way, and, ac- 
cording to the corporation’s fac- 
tory superintendent’s testimony, 
they are, in reality, the same 
blade. Nevertheless, the company 
featured each as the best razor 
blade made and sold them at dif- 
ferent prices. The company’s 
counsel asserted that this was or- 
dinary business puffing. But the 
court ruled differently: Judge 
Runyon, who read the decision, 
said: 

“I am unable to agree with this 
viewpoint. To me, it appears per- 
fectly clear that if the public knew 
the truth, it would buy that blade 
of complainant which is sold at 
the smallest price, and that its ig- 
norance is costing it money with- 
out warrant every time it buys a 
blade at any figure beyond the 
minimum. Complainant’s counsel 
talks about greater exploitation 
expenses and urges that fact as 
one reason for a larger selling 

i Why should the vendor be 


able to collect from a purchase, as 


a part of the purchase pric 
money which has been spent in a 
effort to mislead that very pur. 
chaser in making that very pur 
chase? I cannot see it.” 

Because of this opinion, th 
court decided, in effect, that th 
American Safety Razor Corpora 
tion had not come into court with 
clean hands and that “ 
coming affects its 
against the defendants. 
plaint is, therefore, dismissed with 
costs.” 

The American Safety corpo 
tion appealed the decision to th 
United States Circuit Court 0 
Appeals for the Third Circui 
Here the court ruled: 

“The [lower] court seemed t 
conclude that the plaintiff was sell 
ing the same blade at varying 
prices under a simulating compe 
tition in advertising ; that it worked 
a fraud on the public, and coming 
in a Court of Equity with unclear 
hands, that the Bill should be dis- 
missed. This does not appear to 
have been an issue . .-. and ther 


ences in the cost of plaintiff 
blades, which would appear t 
justify a difference in selling pri 
“The three products of th 
plaintiff are sold by separate cor 
porations, and in the sale of these 
products each selling agency sepa 
rately advertises its frames and 
blades, and not unnaturally each 
extols the merits of its particu 
razor and blade. ] 
may state that it has the best razo 
and the best blades is not a frawi 
on the public as the plaintiff ma 
legitimately foster and maintai 


corporation’s methods “have led to 

continual confusion by which thé 

public is constantly deceived a 

appears to establish a delibe 

intent on the defendant’s part 

trade on its trade names 
162 
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Two Salesmen 


We have more inquiries than our present sales 
force can handle and need two additional men. 
This company is in a strong financial position, 
is enjoying a consistent healthy growth and 
makes few changes in personnel. If you are a 
clean-cut producer of orders I think you will 
be happy and satisfied with us. 


Pressed Steel Salesman 

This man should be under thirty-five, experi- 
enced in the sale of pressed steel and stampings 
and have a sound record as a producer. You 
must know pressed steel. The type of custom- 
ers you will handle demands a man with a 
strong personality and a wide experience. 


Material Handling Salesman 


The man for this position should be twenty- 
five or over and while experience in the sale 
of material handling equipment will help it is 
not of vital importance. The right man will 
be able to prove his ability as a salesman, be 
experienced in selling to manufacturers and be 
a strong closer. 


In General 


You will be backed by strong national and 
direct mail advertising. Both positions pay a 
straight monthly salary and expenses. Don’t 
make your letter a formal application for a 
“job” but write me a friendly note and in 
strict confidence give me an intimate record of 
your education and experience, a personal de- 
scription, attach a small photo or snapshot, 
and tell me your ideas on salary. No refer- 
ences will be written without your permission. 
Write me personally in care of the company. 


W. G. ARMSTRONG 
Ass't to Pres. 


YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Warren, Ohio 
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marks.”.... Accordingly, the decree 
of the lower court was reversed. 

The American Safety .. Razor 
Corporation then applied for a 
“mandate which was granted by the 
United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit in a 
ruling handed down January 22, 
1930. This directs the lower court 
not only to reinstate the original 
bill of complaint but also to enter 
a decree in favor of the American 
Safety corpdration. The. Interna- 
tional corporation, under the terms 
of this mandate, is to bé perpetu- 
ally enjoined from the>‘practices 
complained of: by thé American 
Safety corporation and is also 
called upon to make an accounting 
of profits. 


L. E. Moffatt, Editor, 


“Electrical Merchandising” 

L. E. Moffatt, formerly ‘managing 
editor, has been made editor of Elec- 
trical Merchandising, New York. “He 
joined the staff of this publication in 
1924. In 1925 he was made estern 
editorial representative of the publica- 
tion at Chicago, becoming its managing 
¢ditor six months later. 
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New Offices for Southam 
Newspapers 


The Southam Newspapers of Canada 
have opened an advertising sales office 
at Montreal under the ‘management oj 
Charles A. Abraham. Leo T. Brault, who 
has been associated with Mr. Abraham 
for a number of years, will be his chief 
assistant. 

An office is also being opened at Tp 
ronto with John C. Hogan as manager, 
Havelock Newcomb, who, for a ni aa 
of years, has been assistant advertising 
manager of the, Vancouver, B. 
Province, will assist Mr. Hogan. 


General Fireproofing Company 
Appointments 


Avery C. Adams has been elected vice 
president in charge of sales of the Gen 
eral Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio. Ee A. Purnell has been made 
manager of sales.. Mr. Adams was for. 
mer'y manager of tin plate sales of the 
Trumbull Steel Company, Youngstown. 


Appoints Baltimore Agency 


Lyon Conklin & Company, Inc., Balti- 
more, manufacturer of steel building, 
has. placed its advertising account 
with the Eméry Advertising Company, 
Inc., also of Baltimore. ewspapers, 
magazines and direct mail will be u 














—the Third City in Pennsylvania in diversified industry—produces 
paper, ice machinery, safes, candy, farm machinery, water-wheels, 
silk cloth, tacks, furniture, chains, tractors, steam engines, saw- 
mills, chemicals, mill machinery, silk ribbon, aut bile bumpers 
and fenders, trucks, wall-paper, roofing-paper, wire cloth, pianos, 
clothing—AND IS°AN ACTIVE TWELVE-MONTH MARKET. 


THE YORK DISPATCH 


EVERY EVENING DELIVERS AS MANY PAPERS BY CARRIER BOY Iv 
YORK AS THERE ARE. HOMES—THE SUBURBAN AND TROLLEY TOWNS 
ARE ALSO THOROUGHLY COVERED COMPLETELY BY CARRIER BOY. 





REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC., National Representatives 


2 West 45th St., New York 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicage 
1524 Chestnut St, Philadelphia 401 Van Nuys Building, Les Angeles 
, 240. Holbrook Building, San Franoisce 
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National Board on Printing 
Types Organized 


The inaugural meeting of the National 
Board on Printing Types was held recently 
at New York, with the following repre- 
aaieg their respective organizations: 

William Reydel, American_ Association 
of Advertising Agencies; E. Gress, 
American Institute of Graphic. Arts; 

Campbell, Art Directors’ Club; 
etterer, Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts, Chicago; E. G. Johnson, 

Fred Farrar, E. M. Diamant, Advertis- 

Typographers of America, and, ex 
, C. E. Ruckstuhl, president, and 
t Abrahams, secretary, of the Ad- 
yertising Typographers of America, 
which sponsored the movement. W. E. 

Braithwaite represented the Department 
of Commerce, Division of Simplification. 
At this meeting Mr, Diamant was elec- 
ted permanent chairman and Mr. John- 
son, permanent secretary. 

Mr. Farrar stressed the point that the 
board should insist, in case a good type 
face is designed and becomes popular, 
that other foundries and casting ma- 
chines should copy the type AE ee 
as designed by the artist, pay, if 
necessary, for the license of manufac- 
ture. Mr, Detterer suggested that the 
board should classify the types into 
three groups: (1) Types that have basic 
design and conform with the best tradi- 
tions of the arts; (2) types that have 


a novel appeal, and (3) types that have | 


no reason for existence and should be 
taken off the market. 

The board examined and passed upon 
eighteen different types that were offered 
yy three type foundries. Their findings 
will be given out at a later date. Mr. 
Braithwaite offered the full co-operation 
of the Government in bringing together 
all the interested groups and manufac- 
turers of type to a reasonable solution 
{ the problem. 


Grape Growers to Continue 
Co-operative Campaign 
The co-operative grape & growers, asso- 
ciations in Western ew and 
Northern Pennsylvania, which ‘oe an 
advertising campaign last year, will con- 


tinue the campaign this year and will | 
triple their investment in newspaper ad- - 
More than 40 per cent of ; 


vertising. 
all the prospective grape production in 
the Chautauqua associations districts 
will be represented. 

Eastern newspapers will be used in 
the campaign, which will be directed by 
Advertising Industries, Inc., Buffa'!o, 
N. Y., advertising agency. 


Fred Kimball, Inc., Opens 
Detroit Office 


1 Kimball, Incorporated, re 
the Pennsylvania Select List of 
* newspapers, has opened an office 
troit. arl A. Hoffman, former! 
the ge ak and New York of- 
5 of the Kimball organization, will 
He will 
sociated with Roy Buell. The De- 
office will also handle business 

vating in Toledo and Cleveland. 


resent- 
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EXPERIENCE 


The broadest and longest 
experience in planning and 
executing market surveys 
that anyone possesses is 
concentrated in this or- 
ganization, members of 
which were conducting or- 
ganized market investiga: 
tions long before ‘“‘Market 
Research” became as popu 
lar an idea in business as 
it is today. 


R-O,-EASTMAN 


Incorporated 
113 West 42nd Street - - New York 


Tell phen 
50,000 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Women's Wear Daily 


ISO,QOO 
READE 
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Caught 
in a 
Merger! 


Sales manager, 
directing sales of 
nationally-known 
manufacturer, seeks 
new connection be- 
cause merger of 
present company 
makes change de- 
sirable. 

Experience in- 
cludes development 
of sales, advertising 
and inventory plans 
for large organiza- 
tions; operation of 
sales force and field 
promotion force, 
setting of quotas, 
expense budgets, 
etc. Field work in- 
cludes every large 
city of country. 

Member, of Am. 
Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers and 
Taylor Society of 
Management. 

Age 37, married, 
protestant, excep- 
tional references. 
Salary $15,000, Ad- 
dress “M,” Box 22, 
Printers’ Ink. 


1. 
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E. L. Starr to Direct 
Durene Advertising Campaig, 


At a recent meeting of the Duren 
Association of America, details of iy 
advertising and _ merchandising plan 
were outlined. It was estimated tha 
close to $500,000 will be spent in 193), 
a large part of this amount to be use 
for consumer advertising in publication; 
of national circulation. 

Ernest L. Starr, former Rayon Insti. 
tute director, has been appointed mer. 
chandising director of the Durene Ass. 
ciation. He will make his headquarters 
at New York where headquarters of the 
association will also located, although 
an office will still be maintained x 
Washington, present headquarters. Th 
advertising campaign of the association 
will attempt to secure co-operation 
among members of the Durene Associ: 
tion, manufacturers of knit goods, etc. 
licensed under the Durene trade-mari 
and distributors of this type of mer. 
chandise. It will also attempt to hav 
the consuming public adopt the new te: 
tile term “Durene” and specify that 
term just as it specifies silk or Rayon 


Pittsburgh Agency Incorporate 


George L. Kinter & Associates, Pitts 
burgh advertising agency, has been in- 
corporated under that name. Warren R 
Vert, formerly assistant to the publisher 
of Oral Hygiene, Pittsburgh, and, x 
one time, with the Ruud Manufacturing 
Company, has joined the Kinter agency 
as secretary. 

Other officers of the agency are: 
George L. Kinter, president; — C 
Clawson, vice-president, and Jessie M. 
Kinter, treasurer. 


F. J. Mooney Joins 
Campbell-Ewald 


Frank J. Mooney, formerly with the 
D’Arcy Advertising Company, Inc., St. 
Louis, has joined the copy staff of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit ad 
vertising agency. He was, at one time, 
advertising aa. and later, sales 
manager, of the Hupp Motor Car Cor 
poration. 


Marmon Advances 
John Tainsh 


John Tainsh, sales manager of the 
Marmon Motor Car Company, Indiar- 
apolis, has been appointed assistant ger- 
eral sales director of the company 
George Tenney succeeds Mr. Tainsh a 
sales manager. Mr. Tenney has been 
field supervisor for the Atlantic section. 


Seattle “Times” Appoints 
O’Mara and Ormsbee 


The Seattle Times _ has eppointes 
O’Mara and Ormsbee, Inc., publishers 
representative, as its nati | advertis 
ing representative. This appointment & 
effective February 1. 
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Detroit Aircraft Sales Appoint- 
ments 


B. D. Adams, advertising director and 
assistant general sales manager of the 
Detroit Aireraft Corporation, has 

apy ines , satis general sales manager. 
tn ON sen, general manager of the 
yan Aueeatt ivision, will have charge 
of Ryan sales in the central district. 
. Brown will handle sales of 
Parks, Lockheed, Eastman Flying Yacht 
and Gliders in the central territory. 

Carl’ B. Squier, general ‘manager of 
the Lockheed division, will be in charge 
of Lockheed sales in the Western dis- 
trict. Ted Schleuter will be Western 
district sales manager for all other De- 
troit Aircraft products. 

. R. Norton, Eastern sales represen- 
tative, will handle sales of all ro"; 
in the New York district an 
Robinson will represent the sales or- 
ganization in the Southeast, 


Advertising Affiliation Sets 
Convention Dates 


The Advertising Affiliation will hold 
its 1930 convention at Buffalo on May 
9 and 10, it was decided at a meeting, 
last week of its directors in that city. 
Francis J. Frazee, advertising manager 
of The Larkin Co., will be convention 
chairman. 

Reports of the clubs composing the 
Affiliation show it now has more than 
3,000 paying members. Buffalo’s club 
leads with 1,057 on its roster. The 
other clubs are those of Hamilton and 
London, Ont., Akron and Cleveland, 
Ohio; Erie, Pa., and Rochester, N. Y 

Mr. Frazee will start at - to ar- 
range for speakers. Thomas H. Yull is 
resident of the Affiliation this year and 
f Jay Fuller is secretary-treasurer. 


E. J. Lush Joins R. Wallace & 
Sons Company 


Edward J. Lush, formerly advertisin ing 
manager of the New Haven Surgi 
Goods Company, New Haven, Conn., 
has joined the sales service department 
of the R. Wallace & Sons Manufactur- 
ing Comore, Wallingford, Conn., sil- 
versmith. He was also formerly educa- 
tional gees of Illustrated Current 
News, Inc. 


Appointed by Weisfield & 
Gold 


berg 
Everett Ray has been 7 inted assis- 
tant advertisi Weisfield & 
Goldberg, chain it teveers with 
head iquarters at Seattle. He was for- 
merly with the advertising staff of the 
Seattle Star. 


Q. Tredway, Advertising 


Marae Southern Pacific 

f. Q. Tredway, formerly assistant 
ertising manager, has nace pointed 
vertisiag manager of Sutbera 
fic Company, San becaliée. 
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We Need District Managers 


Ours is the largest lepdempe engi- 
neering organization 

A few additional pei Boom will 
S considered to attend our free 
training course February 15th- 
March Ist. Men who have grad- 
uated from landscape architectural 

schools, or who have had excep- 
tional selling experience with a 
discriminating clientele, are best 
fitted to sell our service. 

Men of good character, Mo 
afraid of hard work, who h 
learned our standardized meth “tg S, 
are established in lucrative posi- 
a her a profit-sharing basis 

ing our Associate Compa- 
ae in 15 cities east of Chicago. 
We will open 20 additional offices 
as fast as Cm a dl — = de- 
veloped. Our 
in Sonne 1820, "200,00 000; 1 





our associates and to giv- 

ull value to our ———— in 

expert design uality of 

plant cutetle, @ ond sk skil . work- 
manship. Address Box P 


LEWIS AND VALENTINE Co. 
Service School 
Ardmore Pennsylvania 











RETOUCHING 
SPECIALISTS 


BLACK 
AND 


WHITE 
. 


COLOR 


ADDA ano 
KUENSTLER 
STUDIOS 


70 E.45-NEW YORK 
Murray Hill 9237 
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General Sales Manager Wanted 
For a Direct Selling Proposition 

A well known, financially responsible 
manufacturer who has been in business 
more than 50 years, has a new electrical 
specialty. It can be sold to stores of all 
kinds, theatres, amusement parks, news- 
stands, etc., or to individuals with a 
small amount of capital who wish to start 
into a profitable, easily conducted busi- 
ness. article is years ahead of com- 
petitive devices and attractively priced. 

We want a man who has had experi- 
ence in organizing and —— a force 
of commission salesmen, preferably on an 
article sold direct to stores or to would- 

merchants. e want a man who can 
close territorial on by correspon- 
dence as well as by personal contact, a 
man who can instruct and enthuse the 
outside salesmen. 

A satisfactory salary plus a liberal 
commission on sales will make this a real 
opportunity for a producer who is seek- 
ing a chance to financially inde: 
pendent. This would also be an ideal 
set-up for a man or organization that has 
a sales force establi and heeds a new 
specialty. 

The more information you give us in 
your reply about previous experience and 
accomplis: mts, the better your chances 
will be for an early interview. 

Address “L,"’ Box 21, Printers’ Ink. 











BIG CHANCE 
FOR 
YOUNG WRITER 


We are looking for a keen, able 
young man who loves to take 
ideas and set them down in words 
of grace, force, power and pre- 
cision. He will start with a big 
magazine publisher in a job where 
he should learn more about ad- 
vertising in one year than he 
might otherwise in many. He 
should have college training, and 
we very mych prefer that he has 
taken Journalism. If he has these 
basic qualifications we are not 
much worried about his previous 
experience. The_salary to stat 
will be moderate but fair. Now 
sit down and write a sales letter 
about yourself. Give age, when 
you left school, what you've done 
since, salary required, etc. If 
you have what we want, your 
letter should register. 


Address “‘Q,”’ Box 26 
Printers’ Ink 














The Old Order 
Changeth 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

In these days of change, im. 
provements and new ideas in prod- 
ucts, packages and advertising cam- 
paigns, may I, as one ad-man to 
another, ask, “What’s the matter 
with the boards of directors and 
advertising agents for the catsup 
people ?”’ 

That is, why do the catsup folks 
persist in ang a thick, lumpy, 

u 


slow-pouring product in a -narrow, 
gre Veletes bottle? 

Surely some advertising agent has 
endeavored, during all t years, 
to change the shape of the bot- 
tle in which catsup is sold— and I'll 
bet a red peppermint that the 
boards of directors have vetoed 
such revolutionary, visionary sug- 
gestions. ‘Well, from my point of 
view said boards of directors are 
flat tires, and should be told that in 
this enlightened age the time has 
come for them to widen the bottle 
neck, or change the shape of their 
containers. That in itself is a new 
idea for a good advertising cam- 
paign. 

fe have all seen the traveling 
salesman, and others, in some cafe 
call for catsup and when the bottle 
was handed to him, he would grab 
said bottle upside down in his left 
hand, and with his right, he would 
und, and pound and pound the 
tom of it till finally a little red 
squirt would splatter his steak. Is 
that the way to sell catsup? Not 
to my: way of thinking. 

It i unny the motion-picture 
comedy folks Love not taken a cue 
from the catsup folks and made up a 
couplé’of reels showing d mah try- 
ing to get out of its pres- 
ent containers. ey did make one 
of.a man trying to. get a. cigarette 
lighter to light. Since then the cig- 
arette lighters have improved. 

Not so long ago some firm adver- 
tised, “We couldn’t improve our 
product, so we improved the cap,” 
(package). 

Now comes Ingram’s offering 
$5,000 in prizes asking us which we 
like best, their Little Blue Jar or 
the tube. 

Why shotild the catsup folk be so 
married to the narrow-necked bottle, 
when catsup, 90 per cent of the time, 
doesn’t. run through the neck ?—it 
hardly oozes. 

I move, therefore, that entirely 
new boards of directors be a; 
pointed who will work with the ad 
vertising agents who will put ou: 
a new advertising campaign offer 
ing catsup in a new container 
abolishing the narrow-necked bott!: 
for catsup. 

It. is time that “the old - orde: 
changeth, giving place to new.” 
Roy Norpsy. 
P.S. I do not eat catsup myself, | 
could never get the stuff past the 
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narrow, choked-up, crusty neck of 
the bottle, 


The ice has-already been broken! 
A catsup bottle with a wide mouth 
arrived. 
vas introducéd last fall by the 
Curtice Brothers Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., maker of Blue Label 


catsup. 
A photograph of the new and 
old Blue Label catsup bottles will 
be found on page 149 of the Jan- 
vary, 1930, issue of Printers’ INK 
MontHLY.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Export Managers to Meet 


The tenth annual get-together of the 
Export Managers Club of New York, 
will be held at that city on March 18. 
\. M. Hamilton, of the American Loco- 
motive Sales Company, will be chair- 
man of the morning session. The sub- 
jects to be discus are: “Export Busi- 
ness—Profit Maker and Profit Saver,” 
“Who Represents You Abroad—and 
How?” and “The Small Exporter—His 
Chances.” 

Discussion during the afternoon ses- 
sion, under the chairmanship of 
Linscheid, of Fairbanks, Morse & Com- 
pany, will cover the topics of, “*Merchan- 
lising Tendencies Abroad,” “New Mar- 
kets for Future Profits” “Helping 
Dealers Move the Goods.” 


and 


Appoints Claude Arnold 
Agency 

The Snowshoe Shoe Grease Company, 
Portland, manufacturer of a new water- 
proofing product for shoes, has appointed 
the Claude Arnold Advertising Agency, 
Seattle, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers, business papers and sport- 
ing publications will be used. 


Fence Post Account to 

Hommann,. Tarcher & Sheldon 
The Danville Structural Steel Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, manufacturer of 
Omega steel fence posts, has appointed 
Homm ann, Tarcher & Sheldon, advertis- 
ng agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Erwin, Wasey Advances 
D. B. Reynolds 
Reynolds has been promoted to 


sition of space buyer of the 
office of Erwin, Wasey & Com- 


Joins Gillham Agency 


‘rank O’Brien_ has = the copy 
f the Salt Lake City office of the 

S. Gillham Company, Inc., Los Ange- 
ivertising agency. 
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PURCHASING 
AGENT WANTED 


A large Manufactur- 
ing House is looking 
for a capable and 
experienced _ buyer. 
Must be of good ad- 
dress and able to 
handle a large pur- 
chasing department 
and direct a force 
of buying assistants. 
Suitable salary to 
right man. Address 
“U,” Box 28, P. I. 























i tp A dy di 
Job Wanted 


I 
ADVERTISING 
MERCHANDISING 


SALES + 


Young executive of 36, with 20 
years’ uncommon experience in 
many lines, especially in large re- 
tail, mail order and chain store 
organizations. 

Likable, dynamic personality; 
able diplomat; trained business 
general, Forceful speaker, writer, 
organizer; excellent salesman. 
Intimate knowledge of entire 
country. More interested in good 
future than starting salary. Gen- 
tile. Write or wire Box S-303, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


i ll lin lt 
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Clients 


are demanding more and more 
of their agencies in the solution 
of sales and marketing problems. 


You must meet this demand to 
hold your old clients and beat 
competition for new ones. 


How to meet this need at a profit 
to yourself? | believe | have 
the answer, and will be glad to 
talk it over with you. It will be 
worth the risk of a few minutes 
of your time. 


“W," Box 170, Printers’ Ink 











ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
SALES DIRECTOR 
OFFICE MANAGER 
OF PUBLICATION 

AT LIBERTY 


Broad experience in adver- 
tising and publishing. Ex- 
tensively traveled. Wide 
acquaintance among agencies 
and advertisers. Apt writer 
of editorials, house-organs 
and _ serial letters. Proven 
executive ability. Convincing 
record of accomplishment. 
Have some income. Can 
start moderately. Salary or 
commission. Address “E,” 
Box 177, Printers’ Ink. 
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Co-ordinating the 
Advertising of Merge 
Companies 


(Continued from page 8) 
being absolutely on its own applies 
here as elsewhere. 

If the individuality of each line 
or product is adhered to so tena- 
ciously and if the merchandising 
of each is carried out independently 
of the others, why should there be 
a merger at all? Among the bene- 
fits Mr. Lowy mentions two: 

“When companies get together 
on a merger plan such as ours,” 
he said, “there is a natural increase 
in efficiency. Centralized manage- 
ment brings together in one or- 
ganization enough good and able 
men to justify the weeding out of 
the poor ones. This means, of 
course, that there is more room 
than ever for good men, and the 
strengthening of the organization 
is more or less inevitable. 

“Another benefit is in the di- 
versification of the stockholder’s 
investment. When a large line is 
merchandised the returns to the 
stockholder are made, more secure 
for obvious reasons. If one line 
or one principal product should 
happen to go stale in any season 
or year, the loss thereby caused 
would be made up or neutralized by 
the sales effected in the other lines.” 

Speaking entirely for myself 
(this part of the present interview 
does not come from Mr. Lowy 
but I insist on saying it regardless 
of his reticent modesty), this Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet merger seems 
to be just about the last word in 
that sort of thing. In its concep- 
tion and carrying out it is a model 
because there is nowhere to be 
seen the slightest hint or indica- 
tion of exploiting the names of the 
well known brands which it mer- 
chandises. When no part of the 
profits has to be set aside to pay 
for businesses purchased to make 
up the merger, there is no need for 
milking the very last cent out of 
the net results. Selling prices can 
be determined strictly in accor- 
dance with the accepted practices of 
merchandising, and the dealer and 
consumer are not therefore forced 
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to endure any economic inequities. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet is a cen- 
trally owned and operated corpora- 
ion, but each unit is independent 
« far as its relationship with the 
public is concerned. The result is 
a greatly increased sales volume 
for each of the three—greater per- 
haps than any one of the three 
could have attained singly. More- 
over, there is a rigid rule of one 
pice for all. The biggest chain 
in the country pays exactly the 
same for a-given quantity of this 
company’s merchandise as is paid 
by a dealer on South Halsted 
Street, Chicago. 


New Accounts for Nelson 
Chesman Agency 


The Nieman Bros. Manufacturing 
Company, Mt. Olive, Ill., manufacturer 
f line of patented poultry house 
equipment, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Nelson Chesman & Company, 
St. Louis advertising agency. Poultry 
journals and farm papers will be used. 
The advertising of Mosers’ Hatchery 
and Poultry Farm, Versailles, Mo., spe- 
cialty breeder and hatcher of pure bred 
poultry, has also been placed with the 
Chesman sour. Newspaper, farm 
journals and poultry papers will be used. 


Organize Paperboard Trade 
Practice. Administration 


The paperboard, container and fold- 
ing box industries, following a_ recent 
meeting of the Paperboard Industries 
Association, have set up a trade practice 
administration for the purpose of carry- 
ing into effect trade practice rules 
adopted by these industries at confer- 
ences held by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in Chicago and New York sev- 
eral months ago. These rules have been 
oficially approved by the Commission. 


“Home Ware” Starts 
Publication 


Home Weare is the name of a new 
magazine now being published at Phila- 
delphia by the Retail Ledger Publishing 
Company, publisher also of the Retail 
Ledger he new magazine will cover 
the field of ensemble selling of home 
ware lines. 


E. L. Purcell to Join 
Procter & Collier 


_E. L. Purcell, for the last four years 

Cincinnati representative of The Criterion 

Advertising Company, New York, will 

join The Procter & Collier Company, 

Cincinnati advertising agency, on Febru- 
1. He will be in charge of the 
r advertising department. 
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ART 
DIRECTOR 


Eight years with medium- 
sized Eastern agency as 
art director and production, ,* 
manager—now holding simix) 
lar position with leading in- 

dustrial. 

Has creative ability, a 

marked sense of advertising 

layout and design and a 

sound knowledge of mechan- 

ical processes. 


Quick to sense the merchan- 
dising angle he has been 
particularly successful with 
food and drug advertising. 
Prefers to locate in the East, 
but will go where opportu- 
nity beckons, 


American, Protestant, 36, 
married. 
Address “G,” Box 179 
Printers’ Ink 














Unique 
Subscription 
Service 


Well-equipped Subscription 


Department of nationally- 
known monthly fnagazine 
operating under capacity can 
assume full responsibility for 
subscription fulfillment of 
one or two additional pub- 
lications. Prefer weeklies or 
bi-monthlies, ten to twenty 
thousand. Complete and ex- 
pert service, including A. B.C. 
records and reports. Might 
consider promotion operation. 


Address “Z,” Box 173 
Printers’ Ink 
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Public In a brief. pre- 


Utilities and vated by Wee 
. Hodge, vice- 
Advertising president and 
manager sales and advertising de- 
partment, Byliesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation, for pres- 
entation to. the Federal Trade 
Commission in its utilities inquiry, 
there are some figures which lead 
to interesting speculation. A sum- 
mary of this brief will be found 
on page 128 of this issue of Print- 
ers’ INK. 

We are not going to discuss the 
merits of the contention on the part 
of enemies of utilities ,that .they 
have sought. to influence public 
opinion by exerting pressure on 
newspapers. What is important to 
the whole advertising: profession is 
the fact that Governmental investi- 
gators and legislators are quick to 
seize upon legitimate advertising 
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expenditure as evidence of an ef 
fort to use improper influence 
publishers. 

We are not foolish enough 
state that advertisers do not try 
influence publishers. The bi: sti 
of advertising has been a 
threateningly many times, as ap 
publisher will testify.. ; The point j 
that in most cases the publisher. 
too jealous of his prerogatives ; 
has too keen a realization that th 
advertiser needs his medium quit 
as much as his advertisers to } 
intimidated by such threats. It ; 
a pretty well-exploded belie‘ tha 
such advertising influence is ex 
erted widely. 

Regardless of this fact, Wash 
ington investigators are setting 
dangerous precedent when the 
make it necessary for advertiser 
to defend their advertising invest 
ments. It is brought out clearly i 
the brief that the utility companie 
have not been spending as muc 
comparatively, as they should spend 
If they are to be chided it shoul 
be because of the paucity of thei 


| expenditures and not because o 


their large size. 

Efforts have beeri made by al 
types of ‘reformers to. show tha 
the heavy advertising investments 
of their pet aversions stand in th 
way of any printed support of their 
efforts. In fact any reformer who 
sees his efforts meeting with 2 
lack of what he feels they deserve 
is quick to shout loudly that his 
work is being turned to naught by 
the. money spent in advertising by 
those whom he attacks. 

Of extra-Governmental reform- 
ers little need be said. Their su- 
cess is usually as limited as their 
point of view, unless the reforms 
they advocate are worthy, when, 
as experience has proved, they re- 
ceive plenty of support. Wher 
Governmental agencies, however, 
begin to look upon legitimate ad- 
vertising as an effort to influence 
publishers, advertisers generally 
will do well to protest. 

Private expressions of several 
utility advertisérs lead us to be 
lieve that one thing today which is 
holding this industry back from a 
wider use of advertising is the fear 
that Governmental reformers will 
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ize upon increased expenditures 

an excuse for accusation of un- 
due pressure on publishers. Other 
industries which deal with the pub- 
lic in a large way and which aré 
subject to. Governmental prying are 
hlso being Henousdaed for the same 
reason. This is not a wholesome 
condition and it is a condition 
which can easily spread among all 
or large advertisers. If the day 
comes when advertising appropria- 
tions are determined not by market- 
ing needs but rather by what the 
Government will -say, 
business will suffer sadly. 


What many man- 
ufacturers have 
always called 
“profit - sharing” 

Plans to distributors, is 
coming in for closér analyses 
and check-ups as the new year 
gets under way. Investigations 
among retailers: by several com- 
panies have ‘indicated that the 
principle of reward for. increased 
volume if not always so  satis- 
factory in practice as it seemed 
in prospect. A bonus for in- 
creased volume is something en- 
tirely different from a true profit- 
sharing plan. ‘ It has the inherent 
weakness that it is based upon 
mere volume instead of net- profit 
and the day of “volumania” is 
happily passed and gone. A bonus 
given to the retailer for increased 
volume is very likely to stimulate 
the sale of those items which are 
not noted for net profit. 

The habit of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing justified itself in the recent 
critical period when it was proved 
that it cut down inventories on re- 
tailers’ shelves. A bonus for mere 
volume igs a temptation to over- 
selling for the salesman and over- 
stocking on the part of the retailer. 
More effective distribution’ plans, 
quicker turnover, convenient de- 
liveries, the resting of goods for as 
short a time as possible upon the 
shelves of the ‘retailer, are watch- 
words for 1930. 

Under a system of management 
which keeps careful watch upon 
such important factors, any bonus 
to retail distributors for mere in- 
creased volume has no place. 


Revamping 
Profit- 
Sharing 
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The publisher of 
a oo _ 
odical was fur- 
Teaches the nished .with a use- 

Old ful argument one 
day recently on a train from 
Washington. He happened: to sit 
in the smoking. compartment with 
an executive of the cotton indus- 
try who was returning from con- 
ference of cotton men with Presi- 
dent Hoover. The cotton executive 
told the publisher that the confer- 
ence made him realize more than 
ever. before that the industry had 
been backward im ‘placing its prod- 
ucts before the public through ex- 
tensive advertising and other sales 
promotion éfforts. 

Recent work by the Cotton Tex- 
tile’ Institute in this direction, 
which was largely responsible for 
a 20 per cent increase in. the 
amount of cotton goods finished 
last. year over 1928, had: convinced 
this executive, and many of his 
friends, that better marketing, 
more research and more advertis- 
ing will come out of the cotton 
textile field in 1930 than in any 
previous year. The publisher was 
impressed. Upon his arrival in his 
home office he found waiting for 
him a cancellation from a national 
advertiser’ He knew the’ vice- 
president of this company, and still 
full of the cotton man’s enthusi- 
astic comments on what his indus- 
try is going to do this year, he 
wrote a letter to the cancelling 
vice-president. It pointed out that 
if an industry. which had been suf- 
fering for many years from “over- 
production” and poor marketing 
methods, has decided that now is 
the time to build up a sounder 
foundation for prosperity, it is 
foolhardy for a business which 
has been building a reputation over 
a long period of years to drop out 
at the present time and give notice 
to its salesmen and distributors 
that the company executives” are 
not’ going out aggressively after 
more business. 

The: publisher received an ap- 
preciative. reply from the vice- 
president and an indication that the 
recent cancellation would be re- 
considered by the board of direc- 
tors at their next meeting. 


The New 
Advertiser 
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This incident holds more than 
passing interest for the man who 
closely follows economics and busi- 
ness trends. In previous times of 
business di new groups and 
new industries have always stepped 
in to take the place of old-time 
advertisers who thought they could 
drop out for a while. At the end 
of such periods it has always been 
discovered that there has been 
more turning toward advertising 
than turning away from it—but 
very often it was a new group 
which stepped in. The old adver- 
tiser is sometimes too prone to 
consider his advertising as some- 
thing that can be continued, cut 
down or stopped at will. 

The industry which has been 
suffering for a long time and has 
been investigating its own ills, on 
the other hand, finds that a period 
of business uncertainty is exactly 
the time to put more pressure into 
the effort to get more business. 
The long-time advertiser who 
drops out during a period such as 
this makes a grave blunder. He 
leaves open to some other industry 
the opportunity of getting that 
portion of the consumer’s dollar 
which he was previously receiving 
as a matter of course. The mod- 
ern consumer has a short memory. 
The day of the new competition is 
here to stay. This one old adver- 
tiser who promises reconsideration 
because he is reminded of the ad- 
vent of a new one, offers a con- 
structive suggestion to every con- 
cern which uses advertising as a 
component part of its whole sales 
effort. 


In their efforts to 
e tary 
Blomen ” make advertising 


Watson, ; 
a science, some 
Elementary of the most 


learned scientists seem to be in 
grave danger of forgetting that 
even Herr Einstein at one time in 
his career had to learn the reveal- 
ing fact that two added to two 
inevitably results in four. Living 
as we do in an age of outlines, of 
short cuts to knowledge of phi- 
losophy, history, economics, or 
what have you, it is only natural 
that we should seek short-cuts to 
every type of knowledge. 
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For this reason there are plenty 
of embryo advertising scientists 
whe seem to be impatient becaus 
it is necessary to learn the simpk 
steps of addition, subtraction, mul. 
tiplication and division in order to 
be able to work out the binomial 
theorems or the Einstein theories 
of advertising. The search for 
short-cuts by which we can tum 
out advertising experts in ten easy 
lessons is being vigorously prose- 
cuted. 

Unhappily it is still necessary 
for the potential advertising scien- 
tist to bother with the elementary 
facts of his science. Fortunately 
for him many of these elementary 
facts have been reduced to text- 
book form so that it is no longer 
necessary for the young advertis- 
ing man to be his own experi- 
menter. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that he does not have to 
know what experiments have been 
made and what have been the re- 
sults of those experiments. 

To the young men of advertis- 
ing we should like to point out 
that the leaders of the business, 
their bosses, display toward adver- 
tising the same naive curiosity, the 
same lack of scorning the ele- 
mentals, which characterizes the 
great scientists. 

Instead of repeating the familiar, 
“Go west, young man,” we shall 
do a better service if we say, “Go 
elementary, young man.” 

The basic factors of advertising 
are still astonishingly elementary. 
This is a good thing for the 
young man to remember. 


Gruen Watch Advancements 


Edgar F. Guckenberger, for the last 
fifteen years with The Gruen Watch 
Company, Cincinnati, has been appointed 
to the newly created position of divi- 
sional sales manager. 

By ay & Tuers,, ~~ tag 
of the ers’ service 
been made director of merchandising. 
Carroll C. Seghers, at one time acver- 
tising er of The Baldwin Piano 
Company, Cincinnati, has been made 
dealer service manager. 


Hercules Powder Shows Gain 


The net 5 of the Hercules Pow- 
der Compan Leos on Del., for 


This com- 


1929, camenned to 
ts vs $4,038,980 for 


pares with net 
192: 
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> advertising is like the Twentieth Century 
Gain Limited. It is going somewhere—rapidly. 
ne We know the destination of the Twentieth 


les Pow- 


i cas Century. But advertising -- # ... That's why 
3,980 for \ 
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we went to seven specialists in the advertising and related fields. 


“Tell us," we said, “or, rather, tell the readers of PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY, where advertising is going.” 


“What,” they asked us, “are the restrictions you impose on us?” 


“None,” we replied. “The only limits are the sky gnd your own im- 
aginations. Tell us honestly what you believe advertising, particularly 
your own phase of advertising, will be like in the future.” 


The result is a series of articles which we have called, somewhat 
’ quaintly, “Whither Advertising ? “ 


In the series are seven articles dealing with the future of advertis- 
ing generally and more particularly with the future of copy, art, 
typography, space buying, research and psychology. 


Each article is written by a liberal, a specialist. Each one promises 
to be a stimulating contribution to the most interesting subject in 
the world——or that part of the world which is mentally inhabited 
by our readers——the future of advertising. 


PRinTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
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William H. Beatty 
Vice-President 
Newell-Emmett 
Company, Inc. 


Photo by Biank-Stoller, Inc. 


THE FIRST ARTICLE—AND ITS AUTHOR 


e first of the Whither series, “The Future of Advertising,” is in the 
February PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. About the article we shall tell 
ou nothing ... About the author, there is much to tell . . . Fifteen 
ears ago Mr. Beatty moved over into advertising work from 
ngineering ... He had designed machinery, track work and power 
houses; had helped build a subway and a dam or two. His work 
brought him in contact with all kinds of people—rural, village and 
ity; rough and smooth; course and fine . . . He says he contracted 
is liking for writing while trying to inject interest into the dullness 
of technical reports ... Through some of these documents he was 
ntroduced to the publishing business, and thence into advertising 
.. His work in advertising has been varied and interesting, having 
overed such accounts as Studebaker, Johns-Manville, Eastman 
odak, Loose-Wiles, Graybar, General Electric and Western Electric 
ompanies ... Like all busy people, Mr. Beatty has room for 
eisure—as a dirt farmer .. . He built his own house after design- 
ng it, could always draw tolerably and plays an organ without a 
andle . . . Politically he is a liberal, by stock Quaker-irish, and by 
nclination a philosopher. 


OTE: The second article of the Whither series will be “The Future of Copy.” It 
ill be written by S. K. Wilson, copy director, The Erickson Company. 





Advertising Club News 


Has Super-Advertising Inspired 
“Bunk” and “Bologna”? 


“Bunk,” “bologna,” “hooey,” “apple- 
”* and other expressions denot- 
ing disbelief, which have become so 
are in- 
of revolt by modern man, in- 
spired by the superlatives in unwise 
advertising, Harry J. Hirsch, merchan- 
dise manager of the Chicago Tribune, 
told members of the Advertising Club 
of Madison, Wis., recently. ¢ also 
declared that advertisers no longer can 
expect readers to believe everything and 
to like it. 

Speaking of the necessity of merchants 
matchi their methods of merchandis- 
ing with their advertising, Mr. Hirsch 
also pointed out that one ill-mannered, 
lazy or indifferent salesperson can 
drive away more business in a year than 
“a double-barreled advertisement” run 
for the same time can bring in. 

* * * 


T. W. LeQuatte, Executive 
Vice-President, A.F.A. 


The position of executive vice-pres- 
ident has been created by the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America and T. W. 
LeQuatte has been appointed to fill that 
office. He will devote his entire time 
to this newly created position in_which 
he will contact the clubs in the Federa- 
tion and work with arid represent C. C. 
Younggreen, president, and Walter A. 
Strong, chairman of the board of the 
Federatien, in carrying out the organiza- 
tion’s program. 

Mr. LeQuatte has been active for 
many years in the work of the Federa- 
tion and has held every office in the 
organization except that of president. 


* * * 
Recommends Advertising 
Campaign for Nation’s Capital 


The lack of a plan to advertise the 
many points of beauty and interest in 
Washington, C., was described as 
“the greatest crime in the national cap- 
ital” by Representative Sol Bloom, of 
New York, in a recent address before 
the Advertising Club of Washington. 
Washington has often been called the 
Main Street of the nation, Mr. Bloom 
pointed out, but it must be advertised 
to sell it to the public. As an example 
of what could be advertised he men- 
tioned the Japanese cherry tree blos- 
soms as a sight which should draw 
many visitors to the capital annually. 


* * * 
V. E. Borges Heads 
New England Clubs 


V. Edward Borges, president of Vin- 
cent Edwards & Company, of Boston 
and New York, has been elected chair- 
man of the New England Association of 
Advertising Clubs, following the resig- 
nation of Chester F; Edwards. 
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Women Will Some Day Rul 
Advertising 


Women are endowed with certain inher. 
ent qualities which are especially adaptabi¢ 
to advertising, and it is only a questic 
of time, it seems, before they will dom 
inate that field ‘in which, until now 
man has had at least equal opportunity. 
This was the flattering message brought 
by Louis Wiley, business manager of 
the New York Times, to a recent meet 
ing of the League of Advertising W, 
men, at New York. 

“Getting to the point,” said Mr. 
Wiley, “is important in advertising, d 
sticking to it is another worth while 
attribute.” He went on to quote Georg 
Bernard Shaw, who recently spoke in 
praise of women as editors. Men, a 
cording to Mr. Shaw, lack “the savage 
temper of women, who always want to 
get back to the point and are prepare 
to be nasty about it. 

“Mr. Shaw,” explained Mr. Wiley, 
“did not say that women actually were 
nasty about anything, but only that they 
were prepared to be.” 

Persuasiveness, he declared, 
indispensable to advertising. 
think of the sales task we ask a littl 
type and ink, and a picture, to do,” 
said, “‘and what they actually accom 
plish, we must be amazed at the per 
suasiveness of advertising.”” And women, 
he stated, possess that indispensable 
quality. 

“Another vital quality is that i 
should be informative,” said Mr. Wiley. 
“Women are generally said to be in 
formative rather than secretive. And 
they can reasonably be expected to 
know what information is wanted by 
their sisters who spend so much of our 
national income.” 

*> * * 


sored by the Advertisin 
Columbus Chamber of bo 
held, includes a showing 

109 panels entered by thirty-five firm 


spon 
the mmer 
now bein i 
members of the club. Twelve winners 
in nine classes were selected by a con- 
mittee of judges sent to Columbus by 
the Cincinnati Advertisers Club. 

Judges were Sells Stites, president of 
The Keelor & Stites Company, Robert 
M. Fleming, Henderson Lithographing 
Company, and Myron L. Smith, adver. 
tising and public relations counselor of 
the Bell ele the 
Southern Ohio 

It was the original intention of the 
Columbus club to hold the exhibit for 
one day but, acceding to requests, it is 
being continued for about three weeks. 
No entry fee was ohaeee. 

Arthur H. Utt, of Miller-Knopf, Inc., 
advertising agency, is chairman of the 
executive committee. Delmar G. Starkey, 
secretary of the club, reports that the 
exhibit idea has proved so successful 
that consideration is being given to 
plone to make the exhibit an annual 
affair. 
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hicago Council Elects Officers 
and Board Members 


Max A. Berns, publicity director of 
ne Universal Atlas Cement Company, 
chairfian of the Adver- 
of the Chicago Associa- 
rce at its annual meeting 


re-el 
sing Council 
of 


fons, and 
the Ben C. Pittsford Company, were 
ed first and second vice-chairman 
ctively. . 
New members of the board of di- 
ors elected for two-year terms are: 
Ww. E. Macfarlane, business manager, 
icago Tribune; James N. Shryock, 
siness manager, Chicago Daily News; 
omer Guck, publisher, Chicago Herald 
4 Examiner; and H. K. Clark, West- 
hm director, Frank A. Munsey Com- 
ny and New York Sun. 
The following were elected to one- 
r terms on the board: Charles R. 
uster, advertising manager, Chicago & 
forth Western Railway; Guy C. Smith, 
firector of advertising and _ research, 
ibby, McNeill & Libby; Albert W. 
Sherer, vice-president, Lord & Thomas 
nd Logan, Inc.; and Basil _T. Church, 
Western manager, Capper Publications. 
Re-elected to two-year terms were: 
. H. Aberdeen, manager of rural elec- 
Electric & 


rification, Westinghouse 
Homer i: 


anufacturing Company; 
Buckley, chairman of the board, Buc 
y, Dement Company; G. R. Cain, 
ivertising manager, Swift & Company; 
y advertising manager, 
irst National Bank of Chicago; G. R. 
haeffer, advertising director, Marshall 
ield & Company, retail; E. R. Shaw, 
president, Technical Publishing Com- 
. Virtue, vice-president, 
Company; Mason War- 
per, president, Mason Warner Company, 
.; and Messrs. Berns, Pittsford and 
arn. 
tors hold over for another 
rugh, president, Clyde 
Riley Advertising System; G. D. Crain, 
r, publisher, Class & Industrial Mar- 
] : ii Foley, advertising man- 
ger, A. C. Allyn & Company; E. W. 
» president, Barnes-Croshy, Inc.; 
. Frank McClure, vice-president, Al- 
bert Frank & Company, Inc.; Ernest I. 
itchell, resident, Mitchell, Faust, 
ickson & ieland, Inc.; Simp- 
advertising manager, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad System; 
. H. Sleepeck, president, Sleepeck- 
elman Printing Company; Henry D. 
ulcer, president, Vanderhoof & Com- 
any; George Enos Throop, president, 
eorge Enos Throop, Inc. 
Flint _C. Grinnell, manager, Chicago 
Petter Business Bureau was appointed 
in ex-officio member of the board and 
rederick J. Ashley, publicity director, 
hicago Association of Commerce was 
eappointed as an ex-officio member. 
sab. a 


Boston Club Appoints 
T. D. Carman 


Travers D, Carman has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the magazine divi- 
ton of the Advertising Club of Boston. 
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Seattle Club Holds Agency Day 
Followin 


the - ~ of programe out- 
lined by Walter urroughs, of the West- 
ern Printing Company, chairman of the 
program committee, last week’s meeting 
of the Seattle Advertising Club fea- 
tured Seattle advertising agencies. Fif- 
teen. men who own or manage Seattle 
agencies occupied places at the speak- 
ers’ table while several more, accom- 
panied by guests, sat in the main body 
of the dining room. 

Frederick W. Strang, of the Strang 
and Prosser Agency, introduced the 
speaker of the day, David M. Botsford, 
vice-president and manager of the Port- 
land office of Botsford-Constantine Com- 
pany, and president of the Pacific Coast 
Advertising Agencies Assoc‘ation. Mr. 
Botsford reviewed the history and 
growth of the advertising agency busi- 
ness and service from the beginning of 
the agencies of George P. Rowell, John 
Powers, W. Ayer and J. alter 
Thompson to the present day. 

Excerpts from Mr. Botsford’s address 
follow: 

“Since 1900, industry and advertising 
have paralleled each other. 

“Through all development of adver- 
tising, the agency has always stood be- 
hind the scenes. The nmeral public 
does rot realize the part the mcy has 
played in improving, expanding and 
stabilizing advertising.” 

* * * 


y °° 
New Advertising Club at 
Chicago 
A club for advertising salesmen of 
the staffs of member publications of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., was 
established at Chicago last week with 
the A. B. P. Dotted Line Club as its 
tentative name. The club represents a 
part of the A. B. P. regional sub-organ- 

ization development. 

Advertising staff members of publica- 
tions published in the Western zone, 
which includes, besides Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Indian- 
—_ Lafayette, Ind., and Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., and salesmen of other A. B. P. 
publications who are resident in the 
territory, comprise the membership. 

L. C. Pelott, Western manager, Pen- 
ton Publishing Company, was elected 
chairman at the first meeting. Frank 
N. Davis, advertising manager, National 
Provisioner, is vice-chairman, and Ken- 
neth H. Koach, Western manager, Fur- 
niture Record, is secretary-treasurer 
Meetings will be held monthly. 

* * * 


Philadelphia Women’s Club 
Plans Annual Dinner 


The annual dinner dance of the Phila- 
delphia Club of Advertising Women will 
be held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
on February 21, under the title La 
Dance Moderne. The committee in 
charge includes Martha Minter, Ethel 
Jefferson, Blanche Clair, Elsie Levy, 
Edna Hill, Claire Fey, Beatrice Kempff, 
Mable Lux and Edith Ellsworth, chair- 
man. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’ 


Classroom 


- preparing the conditions of a 
sales contest, sales managers 
frequently have to decide what to 
offer as prizes. Badges, buttons, 
framed certificates, honorary titles, 
Thanksgiving turkeys, railroad and 
boat trips, banquets—all these and 
many others have been held out as 
inducements with varying success. 

One member of the Class, who is 
a keen student of his men, tells the 
Schoolmaster that in such contests 
one particular prize has proved to 
have more pulling power than any 
other tried, and that is a new suit 
of clothes. 

He usually offers no less than 
six prizes at a time, and all consist 
of wearing apparel including top 
coats, hats, shoes, shirts, etc. All 
these articles are welcomed, but no 
one arouses such competition as 
the suit of clothes, generally cost- 
ing about $40. 

His men are engaged in direct 
selling to the public, and their 
earnings run between $50 and $100 
weekly. They average about 35 
years in age, and are usually home 
owners or long-term occupants of 
their apartments. Many sales 
contests are held in the course of 
a year, but few are more than two 
weeks in duration, and prizes are 
decided and awarded promptly. 

“A sales contest is a shot in the 
arm,” says this member of the 
Class, “and should be quickly over 
with.” Several weeks intervene 
before another contest is begun. 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
the choice of a new suit of clothes 
as a first prize is a sound idea. 
There are few men, whatever their 
earnings, who would not be enticed 
by the thought of getting a fresh 
suit without charge, and when they 
are fathers of families and must 
keep up a good appearance while 
economizing as much as possible, 
the lure is well-nigh irresistible. 

The fact that clothing is the most 
attractive prize in this case does not 
necessarily prove, of course, that 
it would be the most successful 
drawing-card in others. Every 


sales manager must be the judg 
of his own men and what will me 
appeal to them. But in case 
doubt, the clothing idea desery 
consideration, its quality and @ 
of course, being made proporti 
ate to the earning power of 
men in question. 
* * * 

The psychologists tell us th 
humor is a matter of contrast. T, 
the humorist, the roller-coaster ¢ 
scent from the sublime to th 
ridiculous is merely a trick @ 
craftsmanship by which the ridicy 
lous is made funnier. 

Your Schoolmaster submits 
specimen of humor that emanate 
from, of all places, the Fed 
Trade Commission. But, lest you 
credulity be taxed, he hastens t 
add that the humor is wholly um 
conscious, 

The commission has just rule 
that a “certain corporation” 
gaged in the manufacture and sal 
of cigarettes and other tobaca 
products must “cease and desis 


forever” from certain advertisingyr 


practices, among them the use of 

certain kinds of testimonial. 
We consider now two excerp 
the commission’s announce 


_ Respondent, as a means of solicit- 
ing the sale of and selling its prod- 
ucts in interstate commerce, adopted 
and used numerous newspapers, 
magazines and other publications 
having interstate circulation and 
wherein the said respondent and 
(or) its advertising agents or agen- 
cies caused advertisements to be en- 
tered in the aforesaid publication, 
featuring what purported to be the 
testimonials of famous people who 
smoke respondent’s products and 
found they protect from irritation. 


That as a sample of style. A 
then this: 


‘ . the said advertising matter 
included a testimonial purporting 
to be that of'a well known musical 
comedy star and which, in part, set 
forth that the alleged author of the 
testimonial, when making a certain 
talking picture, smoked that brand 
of cigarets manufactured by re 
spondent, and which, because of the 
special treatment employed in the 
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Realtors—America’s Homebuilders 
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builder. Conservative loans 
gain the rule. Shoestring 
builders excluded. Good 
pportunities in residen- 
ial building. The demand 
jas not met last year 
wing to curtailed home- 
building programs. Real- 
ors’ surveys of leading 
ities show healthy de- 
mand for homes and 
partments. Realtors 
ill increase their home- 
building. 


SPRING BUILDING 


Good business for manu- 
facturers who direct their 
sales and advertising to 
sound, well financed, 
Realtor building organiza- 
tions. Realtors’ market 
knowledge shows them 
where to build and what 
kind of buildings are in 
demand. This assures an 
active building market 
in the realty field. They 
have the ability to finance, 
organize, build and mer- 
chandise so necessary to 
the carrying out of large 
building operations. Ad- 
vertising direct to Real-- 
tors will pay —select 
their publication, the 


NATIONAL 


diy 


REAL ESTATE 
JOURNAL 


PorTer-BepE-LANGTRY CORPORATION, PUBLISHERS 


39 N. Clark Street 


Chicago, IIl. 
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Writing for Real Money 


This book by Edward Mott Woolley 
gives his intimate experience as free- 
lance advertising writer. Names and 
prices. Tells of small. jobs to $1000 
fees writing narrative and fictionized 
advertising for booklets and display. 144 
pages. $1.50 postpaid. 

Also his FREE-LANCING FOR FORTY 
MAGAZINES, autobiography of his writ- 
ing experience. 320 pages. $2.50 post- 
paid. Ask for folders on both books. 

E. M. WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES 

Passaic Park New Jersey 














The Building 
Authority 


in the community is the lumber 
dealer. It is to him builders 
come for advice regarding which 
materials to use. The way to 
get his co-operation on your 
product is to tell him its merits 
and _ profit-possibilities throu - 
the paper he reads regularly— t 


Americanfiunberan 

















A Young Lady Writer 
Seeks a Connection 


QUALIFICATIONS: 
B.A, Degree—Northwestern. 
ig eon years—‘‘Chicago 
merican 

Creative Writing—2 years—pub- 
licity agency. 

Radio publicity and continuities— 
eight months—(at present). 

Only requirement: Chicago Loca- 
tion. 


Address “‘V,”’ Box 29, Printers’ 
Ink, 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Tl. 
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manufacture of said cigarets, had 
been freed of all irritants, wit! the 
result that the smoking of said cig. 
arets kept the alleged author in 
good shape and feeling peppy. . . . 


An elephant, your Schoolmaste 

suggests, doing the shimmy. 
* * * 

The Schoolmaster, who some 
times yearns wistfully for day; 
long gone when life was lived 
more quietly by candlelight, 
serves with some dismay the dis 
appearance of old traditions 
superstitions in the light of mode 
science. When he read the rece 
issue of “Tycos,” the interesting 
house publication issued by the 
Taylor Instrument Companies of 
Rochester, he was disturbed to see 
what looked at first like an attack 
upon our old friend, the ground 
hog—and just before ground hog 
day, too, which as old-timers in 
the Class will remember, comes on 
February 2, otherwise ‘known as 
Candlemas Day. 

On that day, as every man who 
was born in the country remembers, 
the ground hog comes out of his 
underground burrow and predicts 
the weather for the ensuing six 
weeks. If the ground hog sees his 
shadow, six weeks of winter will 
follow; if the day is cloudy or 
rainy and there is no shadow, warm 
weather may be expected with an 
early spring. So the Taylor In- 
strument Companies decided to 
check up on the ground hog 

For the purpose, a period of 
twenty-one years was considered, 
starting with 1928 and going back 
as far as 1908, both inclusive, data 
being secured by a Mid-Westem 
office of the United States Weather 
Bureau. The upshot of the in- 
vestigation seemed to show that the 
ground hog is a far better prophet 
than even some of his best friends 
suspected. During the twenty-one 
years in question, the ground hog 
saw his shadow fifteen times. The 
company concludes, after the find- 
ing of what constitutes winter 
weather, that the ground hog was 
right on his cold weather predic- 
tion a little bit less than half the 
time. But the popular rodent did 
far better with his warm weather 
predictions, for five of his six 
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SEPTEMBER gained 15.67% in display advertising 
over a year ago and was the biggest September 
issue in the history of Printers’ Ink Monthly. 


OCTOBER passed September in total advertising, 
aows sf carried 20% more display business than October 
man who of last year and made a new record for adver- 

tising carried in any issue of the Monthly. 


suing 


z sees his NOVEMBER exceeded both September and Oc- 
ors tober in volume of display advertising and set 
or, wae another new high water mark,—this being the 
uylor_In- largest issue in its history. 

oo to 

riod af DECEMBER not only showed an increase over the 
rege same issue of a year ago, but also broke all 
a December records — 

| _ JANUARY for the fifth consecutive month shows a 
t friends gain over the corresponding issue of a year ago. 


renty-one 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 


185 Madison Avenue, New York 


Advertising rates: Full page $225. Two-thirds page $170. One-third page $90 
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Versatile Artist 


Needed by Growing Great Lakes 
Agency 


Somewhere there is an experienced 
g artist—a visualizer with imag- 
ination, who can take a rough idea 
and convert it into a dynamic lay- 
out. He is an alert, ardent worker, 
a loyal collaborator, and a good pro- 
ducer of fini: art in brush, pen 
or pencil. We need this man to head 
our art department, The connection 
will pay him a very satisfactory in- 
come to start, and offers an excel- 
lent opportunity for the future. 
In writing, send one of work. 
All inquiries strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress “C,” Box 293, Printers’ Ink. 














cAn opportunity 


A position is open for an ambitious 
in the advertising depart- 


100 miles of New York City. 
Applicants should possess a workable 
knowledge of general advertising prac- 
tice and marketing. 

Replies will be treated with utmost 
confidence and should include all de- 
tails of business experience, educa- 
tion, age, religion and so on. 
Address: “0,” Box 24, Printers’ Ink. 














Facsimile Typewritten Copies 
of Letters, Forms, Cards, etc. 
100 copies 


Samples on request 
CAROL & CO., + 132 Nassau Street 
Phone Beekman 8279 











tt ® 
CREATIVE TYPOGRAPHER 


of national reputation available. Practical 
printer. Executive experience and ability 
make him of great value to agency, ad- 
printing firm. 





' h 
typographer, or prog 


Address Box T-27, Printers Ink. 
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predictions were true. Moreover, 
basing calculations on the numbe 
of days of zero or below zero tem. 
peratures, the ground hog guessed 
correctly nine times. 

So while the Taylor Instrument 
Companies figures that the ground 
hog has been right only half the 
time, which is nothing more or less 
than that given by the law of 
chance, the Schoolmaster prefers 
to think of his warm weather pre. 
dictions, for here the ground hog 
was right five out of six times 
The ground hog as a prophet is an 
optimist. When his shadow doesn't 
appear an early spring will ensue 
five times out of six, according to 
the investigation made by this com- 
pany whose business it is to meas- 
ure temperature. 

The Schoolmaster salutes the 
ground hog. He likes optimists. 
As a prophet he prefers. him to the 
sage of Wellesley Hills. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster. who has 
watched many a price war come 
and go, congratulates Blooming. 
dale’s department store of New 
York City on the way it rang 
down the curtain on the cigarette 
price war. The store took ten 
inches double-column newspaper 
space to tell that it had put on 
sale its entire stock of several 
thousand cartons of Lucky Strikes, 
Chesterfields, Camels and Old 
Golds at 79 cents a carton. The 
copy said: 


They cost us $1.12. We couldn't 
stay in business long if we sold all 
or much of our merchandise that 
. Neither could any other store. 

-utting the price on advertised 
merchandise below cost or below a 
figure that yields a legitimate profit 
can only mislead the public. 

Annual reports of most good 
stores show profits and they are not 
earned by selling below cost. 


That is putting the whole ques- 
tion of loss leaders up to the pub- 
lic in a true light. Coming from 
a prominent department _ store 
which has been in a price fight, 
it is particularly worthy of notice 
by manufacturers as well as the 
public. 

The copy went on to tell the 
reader that this store does not try 
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always to undersell its competitors, 
and ends with this rather startling 
statement : 


There must bé a limit to folly. 
We invite the public to observe 
whether —- a competitor will con- 
tinue to sell cigarettes at any such 
price or will st the price the 
moment we are out of the field. 

When common sense rules again 
we shall resume selling cigarettes 
as we try to sell all our merchan- 
dise, at prices that are competitively 
right. 


There is a good example of 
stepping out of a price war with a 
statement which will do far more 
to win public confidence and good- 
will than the few cents saving to a 
group of transient bargain hunters 
which is all a price war ever ac- 
complishes. 

If a few other retailers would 
adopt a similar procedure, the 
Schoolmaster believes that the 
foolish cigarette situation and 
others of a similar nature could be 
cleaned up quickly. 


T. A. Tredwell Again with 
F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Thomas A. Tredwell, at one time Cen- 
tral Western advertising representative 
of The Architectural Record, published 
by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, New 
York, has returned to that company as 
sales manager of the magazine division. 
For the last year he had been engaged 
in business at Vancouver. 


H. N. Loeb with Archer 
Agency 

Harold N. Loeb, formerly a member 
of the advertising department of The 
Globe-Wernicke Company, Cincinnati, 
ofice furniture, has joined the plan and 
copy staff of the Archer Advertising 
Company, of that city. 


J. U. Riley with Nelson, 
Duncan & Harlow 


John Urban Riley has joined Nelson, 
Duncan & Harlow, Boston advertising 
agency. He formerly was with the 
O'Malley Advertising & Selling Com- 
pony, Inc., of that city, as vice-pres- 
ident. 


City of Buffalo Appoints 
A. G: Preston 


Albert G. Preston, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Preston- aylor Adver- 
tising Agency, Buffalo, has been ap- 
pointed director of budget for that city. 
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Wanted 
Two Trade Publications 
with Possibilities 


Somewhere in the United States there is a 
publisher, who needs assistance, such as ad- 
vertising revenue and efficient hustnens 1 man- 


agement. 
I Can Furnish Both but 
I Am Not Looking for a Position 


Will either take — ry business and adver- 
tising management of profits 
basis or will consider t uyl outright. 

All corres will be kept in strict con- 
fidence. A: “H,”’ Box 178, Printers’ Ink. 


NEW YORK ART DIRECTOR 


seeks connection with New York 
Agency. Experienced on 
accounts. Capable of producing 
visuals and finished work, an 
organizing Art-production depart- 
ment from the ground up. 
Address “‘R* Box 25, Printers’ Ink 


WANTED 


a good, hard job 


College graduate, 25, 3 
years’ intensive experience 
under outstanding advertis- 


ou 
cellent references. nt 


box 7 170, Printers’ In Ink, “Ink, 


























ADVERTISING DISPLAYS 
WANTED 


An organization selling litho 
graphed window displays and signs 
in Philadelphia is open to take on 
one new line. 


Our fifteen years’ successful expe- 
rience and wide acquaintance with 
the buyers insures a good volume 
of business for the manutacturer 
of something new or distinctive in 
the display field. Address “ABC,” 
Box 32, Printers’ Ink. 














PART TIME 
Plan— Copy—Art— Production 


At one time principal in well-known 
agency. Fifteen years’ background, 
many national accounts. Now avail- 
able part time only. 


“XYZ,” Box 31, Printers’ Ink 
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Guaranteed Car - Card Contract... 
Left as Part of an Estate... 
Available at 30% Reduction 


A contract for $53,000 
with an expiration date 
of July, 1931 can be 
bought for $37,000. 
Here is an opportunity 
for a large advertiser to 
cut his budget without 
weakening it. 


Address “X,” Box 171, Printers’ Ink 














DIRECT ADVERTISING 
COPY MAN WANTED 


Nationally known New York — ~ a 
a yt tvely ~ 


D u 
metal working industry wants man able to 
plan carry out direct advertising cam- 





paigns, and sales 

tive, good advertising 

are required. Technical 
ground of practical mechanical experience is 

Sesirable, but not essential. Excellent oppor- 

tunity for the man who qualifies. Address 

*Y.” Box 172, Printers’ Ink. 


sense and 
education or back- 








To Directors of Sales 


Age 32. Read worthwhile business pub- 
lications. 
seted to _— work. 


and built customer good will 
employers can confirm this. My idea 
of compensation is twofold, proper pay 
and appreciation of my part in future 
successes. ““D,"’ Box 176, Printers’ Ink. 














Advertising M or Agency - 


Contact Man Available 
Background AY selling, , comtact and 
production in export and domestic ad- 


vertising. Has been advertising 

of large international manufacturer and 
held important positions with two others. 
32, married, Protestant, New Y 
“A,” Box 174, Printers’ Ink. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
for ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


Advertising Agency with smoothly func- 
tioning organization has opening for ex- 
perienced advertising man who can secure 
accounts, This is an unusual equerventty 
to share proceeds of successful business 
without investment. Letters will be held 
in strict confidence. 

Address “‘N,” Box 23, Printers’ Ink. 
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National Lime Association 
Appoints Thomsen-Ellis 


The Metlenal Lime Association, Wash. 
ington, D. C., has appointed the Balti- 
more office c the Thomsen-Ellis Com. 
pany, advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising campaign. 





Syverson-Kelley Adds to Staff 


Loring F. Overman, formerly with 
the Carl W. Art Advertising Agency, 
has joined Syverson-Kelley, Inc., Spokane 
advertising agency, as account executive. 





Cake Account to Ewing, Jones 


& Higgins 
The Wright Cake Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., baker, has ap inted the New 


York office of Ewing, Jones & Higgins, 
Inc., advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 





R. M. Bird with Botsford- 
Constantine at Portland 


R. M. Bird, who recently conducted 
his own advertising business at Great 
Falls, Mont., has joined the Portland 
office of the Botsford-Constantine Com. 
pany, Pacific Coast advertising agency 











Strong Advertising 
Man Available 


Vice-President and Copy Chief promi- 
nent national advertising agency seven 
years. Many large accounts. Five 
years newspaper work, business promo 
tion, Advertising Manager chain store 
system. Brilliant writer, thoroughly sea 
soned in contacting clients, planning 
campaigns, building sales. University 
graduate, married, christian, 38 years 
old. Available for agency or large cor 
poration. Address “J,” Box 30, P. I 














FOR SALE 


Two correspondence courses of 
presto demand by both sexes 
ull information upon request. 


Address “NW,” Box 33 
Printers’ Ink 
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¢ Classified Advertisements 











each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 









Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Inx” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—Pocket-size business maga- 
rine with unusual possibilities for further 
development in exclusive field. Estab- 
lished 3 years. Owners have other in- 
terests. ox 478, Printers’ Ink. 


AUTO RACE SALES CONTEST 

Big 5-Color Chart, 6 feet x 32 inches. 
Splendid Results. Low cost. Write for 
details S. Bush Cartoon Service, 
52 West Chippewa St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE wanted 
HA established and growing publication. 

ave exceptional opportunity for high 
caliber man to become part owner on in- 
vestment of $5,000 and to earn better 
than $10,000 per year. Box 488, P. I. 


Advertising Sign Manufacturer 





We want another grade sign line on 
commission basis in hie, Indiana. Qual- 
ity only; especially interested new lines. 


Serving large clientele. Good reference. 
Box 487, Printers’ Ink. 











SALESMEN with active letter shop cli- 
entele. Unusual opportunity with ultimate 
possibilities of becoming part of official 
family with fast growing young organi- 
zation. Room 1261, 23 st 45th St., 

New York City. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE — for an 
upstate N. Y. manufacturer of oil paint 
rocess window and counter displays. 
Describe briefly your experience in sell- 
ing advertising. Strictly commission 
basis. Box 515, Printers’ Ink. 


MAGAZINE FOR SALE 
A real opportunity—$12,000 = buy con- 
trolling stock of magazine es two 
and a half years, not yet Te money 
but with great possibilities under compe- 
tent management. Box 482, P. I. 


DIRECT-MAIL ADVERTISING 


Now handling several successful accounts. 
Can service medium-sized advertiser on 
free-lance basis, 15 years’ experience. 
Reasonable. Box 500, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMEN — Advertising or printing 
with high class following to contract with 
their accounts for their multigraphing, 
mimeo graphing, addressi: and mailing 
requirements for an established N. Y. 
mailing house. Will not oe with 
present connections. ee r- 
tunity to 


make 
235 East 45th St., Ne New “York City. 


To American Agencies 
with Canadian Clientele 
Canadian advertising woman, over ten 


years’ experience in Canadian and Amer- 
ican agencies, space buying, office man- 




















ageme nt, secretarial financial; thor- 
oug' knowledge of agency organization 
routine, contact and production, would 


like to represent in Toronto an American 
agency requiring service for its Canadian 
clients. Communications confidential. Box 
480, Printers’ Ink. 











Do You Need a dependable advertising 
representative in Philadelphia to follow 
up your leads by personal calls. Will 
keep in close contact with all prospects 
and save you the ex —_ of a! 
man here from out o T town. Reply Box 
486, Printers’ Ink. 


High Grade Monthly Publication or 
House Organ wanted by well equipped 
printing plant in central New York, 25 
to 100 thousand edition, in 2 or 3 colors 
—requiring yo typograp! = 
presswork. handle art work, 

and engravings if advisable. Box 483 


PRESSROOM FOR SALE to 

capable of producing A-1 qoumeelniier now 
runn automatic nen and automa- 
tic > small cash payment, guaran- 
tee of all the work of one printer, ses 
to serve Ks printers as tr 

Newark, N. J. Box 484, Printers’ ink. 


Business Opportunity for individual or 
organization to over from a recog- 
nized leader in the field a direct adver- 
tising idea and device, bearing their name 
and which they have profitably tested 
and scld to large —-¥ Field un- 
limited. Non-competitive. $4,000 required. 
Searee | Suite 1102, 25 est. 43rd St., 
ew 














SALESMAN and ARTIST 


——— a go experienced in sell- 
and wi knowledge in 
engraving, printing and art, a capable 


commer artist, ex- 
portonent photo retoucher with knowledge 
in lettering Le 
ualizing, w 


willing to invest a small capital. This 
organization is located in the largest in- 
dustrial city of Conn., 50 miles from 
~ 2 Give vom Ream and 
erences, which trea confi- 
dential to Box 520, Printers’ Ink. 
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HELP WANTED 


FUOTS GSRAVING sataeee 
An excepti opportunity is o oa 
salesman who controls and knows Photo- 
Engraving, a guaranteed salary of $125 
per week plus commission will be paid to 
a producer if you are at present dissatis- 
fied. This is an opportunity to connect 
with a successful <— operating day and 
night. Box 499, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist for Outdoor Advertising Work 
Branch of large national outdoor adver- 
tising organization an opening for an 
artist who can make designs for outdoor 
painted copy and create new sales ideas. 
Opportunity the v best. Surroundings 
especially pleasant. is is just the place 
for a snappy artist. eply stating 
age, experience, references and salary 
expected. Box 481, Printers’ Ink. 
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COPYWRITER — 32, experienced, 

good to be true in some ways; h 
a lot to learn in others, with a rr 
ord that marks him as unusual. Bf 
517, Printers’ Ink. 


INDUSTRIAL PURCHASING AGE) 

Employed, national corporation. Kno 

edge of markets, budget buying, colleg 
trained. e 40. Salary $5,000. B 

511, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Promotion—A talent for creating 
a public consciousness of a product anj 
educating them in terms of its service. 9 
yrs.” exp. ti d to ing res 
sibilty, age 32, married. Box 513, PL 
Thoroughly Experienced Drug ani 
Cosmetic Sales and Advertising Map. 
ager secks immediate connection either 
as above or as territorial manager. P. 0, 
Box 2243, Birmingham, Ala. 

















IDEA AND COPY MAN ‘ 
Able to plan and complete direct mail, 
trade paper and general campaigns. Work 
without supervision, convey ideas to art- 
ists, know enough about typography, etc. 
to be practical. We want an able rather 
than clever man—one that knows his 
business and has adequate experience. 
Moderate salary to start. f you send 
samples don’t send finished printed jobs 
—send preliminary layout and copy. Will 
interview in New York but position is 
in New gland. (Our ows about 


this advertisement.) Box 519, P. I. 
Attractive Opportunities Now Open! 


Serve 





New York’s leading advertis- 
ing agencies with carefully 
selected agency-experienced 
men, from the junior to the 
highest executive. Christians, 
under 40, seeking new posi- 
tions or alert to better 
themselves, should call in 
person before 2 P.M. for con- 
fidential consultation with 
Walter Lowen (formerly with 
Calkins & Holden), Vocational Bureau, 
Inc., 105 W. 49th St. (PENna 5389.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AD MAN will find ideal space in 
commercial art studio, furnished 
private room. Rental $20. 131 E. 
23rd Street, Room 807, N. Y. C. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN doing research on textiles 
seeks connection with agency interested 
in serving truth with advertising in 
textile or clothing accounts. Box 
475, Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR 
Who has been associated with several of 
the largest agencies for a number of 
years, seeks new connection. Box 490, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


ART DIRECTOR 


Fourteen years’ business and agency ex- 
perience. Ca le visualizer and ‘o- 
duction man. Box 512, Printers’ Pak. 























YOUNG EXEOCUTIVE—9 years’ pub 
lishing and advertising experience—with 
initiative, intelligence and _ personality, 
Quickly adaptable. Married. Availabe 
immediately. Box 496, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—VISUALIZER 
Layouts, lettering, furniture and Poster 
Designs . . . has written copy and hap- 
dled some production. $45. Interview 
between 4:30-5:00. Box 502, P. I. 


ADVERTISING—INDUSTRIAL 
9 yrs.’ exp. Comprehensive knowledge of 
iron, steel, abrasives, refractories, m- 
chinery, automotive and allied lines. Abil- 
ity to take charge. Box 514, Printers’ Ink. 


RAW MATERIAL 


Young man, college graduate, wants fu 
ture in copy and selling with agency or 
publication. Box 489, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERT PHOTO RETOUCHING 
—mechanical or illustrative, black 
and white or color, free lance. 
Box 485, Printers’ Ink. 


DIRECT TO USER SALES EXECUTIVE 
Past four years clothing. Can organize 
sales force, take full charge direct selling 
department. Merger reason for change. 
, to firm interested in Direct 
Selling. Box 508, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN—Experienced in 
copy and layout for direct mail, newspaper 
and trade paper. Executive ability; good 
buyer, thorough knowledge of mechanical 
production. Capable of assistant advertis- 
ing manager or manager small depart- 
ment. Age 27. Salary $75. Box 503, P. I. 


JUNIOR PRINTING EXECUTIVE— 
Now Asst. to Pres., capable of managing 
small plant (up to $80,000 annual) or as 
Asst. to Supt. of large plant. Thoro 
knowledge production, estimating and lay- 
out. Excellent references present employer. 
New York City preferred. Box 495, P. | 
SALES PROMOTION EXECUTIVE 
National, International experience and 
connections—Business Machines (Cash 
Registers, Etc. ;, Automotive Products; 
Medicinal and Toilet Preparations (Denti- 
frice, Etc.); Food Sta and Specialties 
(Salad Dressings, Etc.)—desires Advertis- 
ing Agency or Sales Promotion 
hliation. Address: Advertiser, 134-26 
Ninety Seventh Ave., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
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eTIST WANTS FREE-LANCE WORK 
1a medium-sized agency; modern lay- 
desi lettering, illustration, color. 
yron Jonas, 1 4 Nassau St., New 
ok City. Beekmany 7425. 


PRODUCTION ASSISTANT 
lung man, 19, experienced in handling 
spa ~e production ; desires connection 
nth agency or newspaper. Box 
’ Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITING AND MAKE-UP 
lung man, 24, seeks position with ad- 
wtising agemcy or private Men end 
perience: 3 years general advertisin; 
year publicity. Box 504, Printers’ I 


ivertising, Publicity Manager or Copy 
riter—Twelve years’ experience t 

oes, including merchandising. Now as- 
tant advertising and business manager 
tional magazine. Gentile, 33 years old. 
ox 493, Printers’ Ink. 














ivertising Manager—Good executive, 
od copy, good artist; printing, engraving 
puse, industrial accounts and contacting 
br agency, pn Salary $3,000. In- 
ustrial or si agency in middle 

or south = cole ox 476, P. I. 


TO SMALL ADVERTISERS 
hy waste money through inexperience? 
ices of man with ten years’ expe- 





491, Printers’ Ink. 


ENOGRAPHER-ASSISTANT, experi- 
ned in magazine, advertising and sales 
ork. Accurate stenographer and typist, 
amiliar with routine, efficient in 
andliing detail. High School graduate, 
rotestant.. Salary $30. Box 509, P. I. 


WELL-GROUNDED 
ADVERTISING KNOWLEDGE 
ls available in a young man who carries 
he endorsement of a prominent sales or- 
D Research, copy, plans, pro- 
Box 516, Printers’ 











opy— Plans— Layout 

Valuable, long experience National, Mail 

Drder, Direct Mail advertising available. 

Fund of ideas. 

n analyst. Start $6,500, po organi- 
ation. Box 510, Printers’ 





ivertising Man for Manufacturer 
mature, steady worker, well-trained in 
he production and use ‘of direct-mail and 
blication advertising, trade publicity, 


aphic specifications. 
entral states preferr Now employed. 
75 a week. Box 477, Printers’ Ink. 





@ Junior Account sate eper! 

. Prolific in Ideas . . . ienced 

. Unlimited Capacity for Woo. Pre- 

position ADVERTISING MAN- 

R or large AGENCY. Now with 
ding Boston agency. Direct Mail, News- 
per advertising experience. 28, 
liege graduate, fine references. $4,500 
in. Box 497, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Agency Can Secure Ser- 
vices of man to take charge of Window 
Display department. Experienced as head 
of own business, in selling, in creation of 
material, as art director, and in dealing 
with lit aphers and display people. 
Box 507, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING PRODUCTION MAN- 
AGER (31), long experience handli —P 
advertising correspondence, copy, 
ules, engravings, make-up for leading 
newspaper and trade publications, compe- 
tent handle above job or act as assistant 
busy publisher; 
good references. Box 492, 


I 

have a six-year success record built on 
hard work, ability and a college educa- 
tion. At 31 I’ve had wide experience, 
from INS reporter, ym > 

ing, production and copy to 

of a real national advertiser. I can show 
results for you. Box 494, Printers’ Ink. 








MARKET ANALYST—Now employed, 
but seek connection as space buyer. 
Have studied, taught and worked suc- 
cessfully at market analysis and com- 
ilation of sales reports, 14 years. 

ill accept assistancy on basis of ad- 
vancement as merited. , Box 
498, Printers’ Ink. 





Accomplished Advertising Manager 
seeks connection with Middle West manu- 
facturer. Past ten years with Ohio steel 
corporation and ~~ independent Okla- 
homa oil comeeny. ‘ossesses highest rec- 
ommendations roughly capable in all 
branches modern merchandising. For fur- 
—- +e address George R. Elliott, 

Hydraulic Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 





Ability Seeks Opportunity 
Advertising and sales promotion 
manager with substantial record of 
achievement desires responsible posi- 
tion ,with reputable concern. 10 
ous experience with large New 

ork advertising agencies and man- 

—— with national distribution; 
now employed; seeks opportunity 
with > uture to capitalize on his 
ability and experience. Coll grad- 
uate, age 33; ae ristian. 
Salary secondary to opportunity. 
Box 518, Printers’ Ink. 


CAPABLE 
EXECUTIVE 


Well-rounded eee _ rience, 
ability, mature ju ance. ‘Capable le 
of assuming and ier serious re- 
sponsibilities. Dependable and intelligent 
associate. Now situated in Central South. 
Requires location in West or Middle West. 
Can of greatest value as confidential 
assistant to a major executive or in a 
financial, gesers ae ement ss sales 
romotion capacity. rty-eight. Married. 
Personality, character and references of 
highest. Address Box 521, P. I. 
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ow Do Colleges and Universities 


Buy Heating, Piping and 


Air Conditioning? 


A large part of the millions in- the engineer in charge of main- 
sted in college and university tenance and operation (a member 
uildings is put into the purchase of the third group), all must be 
proper heating, piping and air reached to make a sale. 


ditioning equipment. There is one publication—-HEAT- 
ho buys this equipment? ING, PIPING and AIR CONDI- 
TIONING—which reaches all 3 of 

of large construction, the 3 these groups—a publication which 
roups which form the heating, has won the acceptance of the 


n this, as in nearly every other 


Applicant for Membership in the A. B. C, 


Heatine-Pining 


a sg | li, Li ae | 


le: - um if 


il 


4 : 


leading heat- 
ing, piping 
and air condi- 
tioning au- 
thorities of 
the country. 


It puts your 
message be- 
fore these men 
in a setting of 
technical in- 
formation 
which is avail- 
able to them 
in no other 
publication. 





1900 
Prairie Ave. 


CHICAGO 
ILL. 
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Consumers are look- 
ing twice before 
spending this year. 
Selling’s harder, and 
every dollar of selling 
cost must pay out. It’s 
a year for concentra- 
tion im proven mar- 
kets, and in media 
offering full, compact 
coverage. Tribune 
Town is a market that 
camamply repay any 
advertiser’s cultiva- 
tion. With 12,000,000 
inhabitants living in a 
prosperous, compact 
area dominated by 
one great center, 
Chicago, it provides 
tremendous sales 
possibilities for any 
product. Sales pro- 
motion can be ade- 
quately cared for by a 
single medium, the 
Chicago Tribune. 
Concentrate in i 
turing 1930! 


Concentration 
in Proven 
Markets Will 
Win Sales 

in 1930! 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPZA 





